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ITONOBILE. OF HARTFORD 
5 SHOWING FINE PROEITS 
UPON FIRE BUSINESS. NOW 


itality of Company Is Credit to 
Officers and Aetna Life 











Organization 
IELD MEN IN CONFERENCE 
ice-President Stinson’s Clever 


Manner of Assigning Topics 
Aids Educational Value 





Automobile Insurance Co. field men of 
e Eastern Department, Middle Depart- 
ent and New York suburban terri- 
bry as well as field men in the terri- 
ries for the Standard Fire, held a con- 
rence in Hartford at the Bond Hotel 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of 
t week. At this convention the exe- 
tives and field men had an opportunity 
Db analyze and appreciate the splendid 
nual statement issued by the Automo- 
e recently upon its 1928 business. It 
as such as to warrant satisfaction with 
he achievements of the last twelve 
onths. A full story of the financial 
tength of the Automobile today ap- 
fars elsewhere in this issue. 
One of the most out-of-the-ordinary 
atures of the conference was the read- 
k of seventeen educational papers on 
lines by production representatives of 
€ company in the morning. Another 
teresting twist to the program was that 
th speaker discussed a subject about 
hich he was not an expert. The rea- 
n Vice-President Stinson arranged the 
biects in this way was to widen the 
lowledge of the speakers, all of whom 


to bone up orf the subject. Thus, a 
ng special agent was given the sub- 
tof general cover insurance, and the 
Rlager of the inland marine depart- 
a as his topic “Explosion Insur- 
€, 


The Program 


he convention started with a general 
‘1 conference on Wednesday morn- 
B at which addresses were delivered 
Alfred Stinson, vice-president of the 
lomobile; J. K. Hooker, vice-presi- 
M.Standard Fire; Olaf Nordeng, sec- 
tty, Automobile; E. J. Perrin, Jr., 
tetary, Automobile; and A. W. Funk, 
nager Western Department, Automo- 


bp ednesday afternoon Clarence T. 
bard, assistant secretary of the Au- 
mobile, discussed various coverages; 
Franklin, manager of the com- 
YS special hazard department, talked 
natlous side lines; M. M. Higgins, 
aye of the ocean marine depart- 
‘ discussed the division of which 
S the head; and D. R. Sibley, as- 
itt secretary, had as his subject in- 
Marine lines. 
© papers read during the balance of 
‘onference follow with the names 
aipoPeakers : 
8 Customers Insurance: G. A. Lowe, 


(Continued on Page 23) 























PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 


150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 147 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 








DEPENDABLE 


Excellent Service and Facilities 
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Indemnity Company 











150 William Street, New York 






































Surplus Lines and Brokerage 


RALPH G. 
ENGELSMAN 


1814 Park Avenue Bldg. 
2 Park Avenue 


Phone CALedonia 1872 





A widely experienced life underwriter, and when it comes 
to cooperating with you in intricate cases, he is unexcelled. 
. Expert at’ calculating inheritance tax requirements, sizing up 
business insurance coverage, reinforcing estates with life insur- 
ance money, figuring monthly income protection, in meeting 
investment and old-age requirements. Completely at home in 
handling surplus lines and brokerage. - You could not make a 
better choice of an associate in this branch of your business. 
Penn Mutual service is swift. 


: Wom. A. Law, President 
Wao. H. Kingsley, Vice-Pres. Hugh D. Hart, Vice-Pres. 





The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Independence Square Founded 1847 














ANOTHER YEAR OF FINE 
GAINS MADE IN 1928 BY 
JON HANGOCK MUTUAL LF 


Outstanding Insurance In Excess Of 
Three Billions; Assets Reach 
$500,000,000 


INCOME INCREASE OF 10.5% 


Weekly Premium Income Now Run- 
ning More Than $52,000,000 
A Year 


Since the John Hancock Mutual Life 
started sixty-six years ago the great 
company has paid to _ policyholders 
nearly one billion dollars. The exact 
‘figure on December 31, 1928, was $961,- 
494,266. 

This was only one of the many inter- 
esting totals read by Walton L. Crocker, 
president of the company in the annual 
report of his trusteeship which he read 
to the annual meeting of the policyhold- 
ers in the home office building, Boston, 
on Monday noon of this week. 

It was another big year of gains for 
the John Hancock. The new insurance 
paid for, revived and increased for the 
year totalled $650;731,723, a gain of 8.5% 
over 1927. -Included in this total were 
$84,054,813 of group insurance and $10,- 
555,000 of wholesale and salary-deduc- 
tion insurance. The new group insur- 
ance paid-for was almost double that of 
1927. The increase of insurance in force 
in all branches of the business was $265,- 
734,294. or 9.6%. On December 31, 1928, 
the outstanding insurance was in excess 
of three billions. The exact figure is 
$3,030,065,855. Of this total outstanding 
insurance in force $1,817,307,727 is Or- 
dinary (including $152,109,471. group); 
and $1,212,758,128 is weekly premium. 
The premiums on the company’s weekly 
policies now exceed $1,000,000 per week. 

The company’s policy of expansion was 
illustrated by its entrance during the 
year in the states of North Carolina, 
Utah,. Wisconsin, and Colorado. 

Mortality 


The rate of mortality was somewhat 
higher. It reached 59% of the expected 
in Ordinary, including group, and 
73% in the Weekly Premium branch. 
The total payments to policyholders in- 
creased $25,753 more per day than in the 
prior year. 

Death claims were paid on 41,829 pol- 
icyholders, in the total sum of $26,299,501. 
Tuberculosis accounted for approximate- 
ly 9%, cancer for 10%, cerebral hemor- 
rhage for nearly 7%, and accident for 
just under 8% of these cases. Influenza 
was not an important factor as one of 
the causes of death. Pneumonia was the 
cause in nearly 10% of the instances 
and showed the largest percentage of in- 
crease of any of the major causes. 
Bright’s disease carried off 8% of the 
cases, and as usual, organic heart disease 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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THE HARDEST JOB IS TO FIND AN EASY ONE 
























“The Thicker The Hay 
The Easier Mowed” 


THUS spoke Alaric, the 
Gothic conqueror of the fourth 


History repeats 
Today Alaric as 


century. 
itself. 
atlife underwriter would say 
the same thing------in knowing 
that New York State pays an 
income tax equal to 37% of 
what all the remainder of the 
United States pays, including 
its dependencies. . : 


—Organized Service— 


THE KEANE - PATTERSON AGENCY 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Chickering 2384 





























225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Barclay 3670 
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John Hancock Mutual's Field Conference 





ohn Hancock’s Fine Gains 
Continued from page 1) 


led all the rest with over 18% to the 
whole. 
“Curiously enough, the deaths from 
butomobile accidents were but five more 
actual number than in 1927—a cheer- 
ing though doubtless adventitious rec- 
ord, in view of the constantly mounting 
hccident record due to the motor car,” 
said Mr. Crocker. 
“Suicides, and the general accident 
eroup, remained at about last year’s level, 
Wit it is worth noting that the claims 
tom aviation were 22 in number and 
163452 in amount or over $7,400 aver- 
nce per life; marking in unmistakable 
erms the new hazard, and its recogni- 
tion by those who fly, in the liberal in- 
wrance on the sacrificed lives, an in- 
surance well over the average ordinary 
policy in force in this country. What 
his hazard will bring to life insurance 
by way of extra burdens can only be 
onjectured, but in view of the rapidly 
increasing pursuit of this as yet unsta- 
bilized method of travel, it is a subject 
of lively interest.” 

In comparing the large increases 
which have been made in assets, sur- 
plis'and insurance in force during the 
ast seven years, Mr. Crocker said the 
general level of the cost of John Han- 
ock insurance to policyholders has been 
reduced to a new low point in the com- 
pany’s history. The general operating 
expense rate has been reduced by more 
than 3%. 
































Income 
The total income of the year was 
$131,110,401 or 10.5% increase over 1927. 
Included in that sum, however, is a 
somewhat unusual item .amounting to 
$64,730, being a refund of Federal taxes 
erroneously collected. “In addition to 
this sum already recovered we are en- 
titled under a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to a further 
refund of something over $900,000,” said 
Mr. Crocker. 
The premiums received in the year 
amounted to $103,523,178; interest and 
tents $23,793,585. 
The admitted assets at end of year 
tepresented a gain of $45,164,828 or 10% 
over 1927, and were comprised in the 
following accounts: 


] 
| 
| 


Loans on Company’s Policies 
Bonds and Stocks: 
Railroad 
State and Municipal 
Federal Government 
Public Utility 
Miscellaneous ..... 


Total Bonds and Stocks 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


(Net Market Value of Bonds and Stocks December 31, 


farm properties during the year showed 
a net profit over the book value, and at 
close of year the amount of farm prop- 
erty held as real estate was found to 
equal no more than 1.69% of the asset 
account. There are believed to be signs 
of a gradual improvement of farming 
conditions in the regions adversely af- 
fected by the crop and economic hard- 
ships experienced in the several years 
lately passed. 


“A realization of this will be encourag- 
ing to all concerned,” said Mr. Crocker. 
“Certainly the farmers of our country as 
a whole need and deserve a greater 
measure of prosperity and all possible 
effectual and proper help may justly and 
rightfully be afforded to that end. Our 
problem in this respect is in no way 
different to that of the many investors 
in farm mortgages all over our country. 
We must await the return of normal 
conditions. 


“Meantime, our thought and activity 
are directed to the conservation of the 
farm investment rather than to its pres- 
ent extension. Particular attention is be- 
ing given to plans for the care and op- 
eration of the properties now owned by 
the company, for the forwarding of sales 
and for the gradual absorption of such 
shrinkage if any, in the values of any of 
these items as may eventuate in the 
process of time. We have the situation 
well in hand and it will be worked out 
on the most advantageous lines. 

“There were no delays or defaults in 
interest on the other elements of the as- 
set account save the normal overdue on 
policy loans, before referred to, an item 
of no significance to the balance sheet, 
as the reserve held by the Company on 
such loans is always adequate to care 
for both principal and interest.” 

The mortgage investment includes over 
$66,000,000 upon homes and apartments. 
There are 1,585 apartment properties un- 
der mortgage, the amount loaned being 
$37,910,343, and on single or detatched 
houses there are 4,985 loans of $28,- 
867,272. 

Investments made during 1928 (exclu- 
sive of loans on the company’s policies) 
aggregated $64.850,687.38 and comprised: 

$16,105,028.15 Farm loans 

$24,701,436.82 City and Suburban real estate 
loans 

$ 5,215,782.42 Railway securities 


WSs Ah etnae ees a $ 47,115,320.22 
Piece e ee $52,316,944.92 


25,714,991.60 
6,380,637.05 
49,731,987.05 
1,284,666.74 


135,429 227.36 


1928, exceeds above total by $2,341,938.64) 


Real Estate Mortgages (35,978 loans) : 
Farm Mortgages 
City Mortgages: 

Business Property 
House Property 
Total City Mortgages 


Interest and Rents due and accrued 
l other assets 


Total Admitted Assets 


521% Averaged on Invested Assets 

_ discussing investment and loan con- 
tions the farm situation was briefly 
gl by Mr. Crocker. He said in 


“The average effective rate of interest 
Yon the total invested assets December 
31 was 5.21%. Of interest receivable, 
"770 was collected in the year. On 
city property but $9,111 of interest was 
NM arrears, involving 30 small loans. The 
tmainder of the amount delayed was on 
4m loans and loans on the company’s 
Policies. In these elements of the com- 
Pany’s investment there have been no 
fadical changes over the preceding year. 

somewhat more numerous sales of 


) 
Cash (Less $2,325,079.41 Agents’ Credit Balances) 
Net premiums deferred and in course of collection 


iies'6 aes. evinieeare $187,145,349.39 © 


«+ -$17,503,470.93 
-++ 66,777,616.59 


84,281,087.52 


271,426,436.91 
16,614,176.07 
Favs cw ged ews Sd abiate ole orks 1,612,218.23 
12,094,448.00 
11,655,872.25 
224,007.47 


160 5 48S aewcleeceneieeubed ees $496,171,706.51 


$12,928,148.47 Public utility securities 


and 
$ 5,900,291.52 Miscellaneous securities 
The whole amount, representing a 


broad distribution of investment ele- 
ments, was put out at an average effec- 
tive rate of 5.25%. 


Activity in health work continued on 
usual lines of service and publicity, with 
good results. Conspicuous in this activ- 
ity is the visiting nurse organization, 
employed on behalf of Weekly Premium 
policyholders, which made ‘over 443,000 
visits during the year in the endeavor 
by prompt action in first aid,'in procur- 
ing early medical care and other emer- 


Crocker Sees Press An 
Advocate Of Insurance 


DECLARES YOU CAN’T BUY IT 





Discusses Public Relations; Drift To- 
wards Whole Life; Test of Mod- 
ified Life Yet To Come 





In a talk to the company’s general 
agents and managers on Monday after- 
noon of this week in Boston President 
Walton L. Crocker of the John Hancock 
discussed many questions which are of 
unusual interest to insurance men at the 
present time. In his discussion of public 
relations some of his auditors made the 
interpretation that he was opposing in- 
stitutional advertising. Along the lines 
of the attitude of the public towards 
life insurance he said: 

“The dramatic rise of the level Pre- 
mium Life Insurance System in this 
country has brought to it a range and 
volume of publicity well nigh unexam- 
pled, in regard to economic movements. 
In both its trials and its triumphs life 
insurance has been thoroughly intro- 
duced to the people of this nation as a 
valuable system of cooperation and the 
lesson has been well learned. No need 
now to explain its meaning, for its fame 
is everywhere. The only need now is to 
show how it may become adapted to 
the circumstances of the individual, or 
what individual companies may have to 
show. The salesmen of life insurance 
and the companies themselves, seeking 
and pursuing their individual purposes, 
showing the public what each has to of- 
fer, what claim they have to special con- 
sideration, keep alive the individualism 
of life insurance and ensure a continua- 
tion not only of healthy competition, but 
of the development of natural educative 
processes, through individual channels 
and methods of publicity bought and paid 
for with money. But all their claims, 
iterated and reiterated though they may 
be by themselves in their own behalf are 
of little effect beside the value of di- 
torial approval. By reason of its wide 
public importance life insurance both as 
a system and as a group of practicing in- 
stitutions, comes under the eye of the 
press. The press generally has long been 
convinced of the economic soundness of 
the central idea for adoption by an in- 
dividualistic form of society, and much 
has been published about it both of com- 
mendation and of general news, for the 
information of the reading public of the 
press. There is evidence of good-will all 
the way through, not only to the idea 








gency attention, to preserve life and to 
improve health conditions. 

A return of surplus funds or dividends 
to policyholders for 1929 has been voted 
in the sum of $17,620,000; representing 
to Ordinary policyholders the natural in- 
crease in the regular scale, and to Week- 
ly Premium policyholders a special in- 
crease responsive to the present margins 
on such policies. The total thus to be 
distributed is an increase of $2,690,000 
over the amount voted for 1928. 

Special Additional Accident Benefit 

The directors have also voted to adopt 
for Weekly Premium policies a special 
additional accident benefit equal to the 
face of the policy in case of death by 
accident on and after January 1, 1929, to 
policies where the age at death is not 
under 15 nor over 69. This is known 
as double indemnity, and the benefit has 
been extended retroactively to existing 
Weekly Premium policies. It is granted 
without additional premium, and based 
on the present records is expected to 
increase the payments to Weekly Pre- 


mium policyholders by approximately 
$900,000 for 1929 alone. ; 


but the practicing institutions. This 
good-will is a thing of price which all in- 
surance men everywhere should strive to 
merit and retain so far as their indi- 
vidual efforts may be effective, but the 
continuation of that good-will must be 
earned by effective service to the public 
by life insurance, and nothing less than 
that.” 
Under-Insured Life Values 


Mr. Crocker declared that while the 
population is becoming more generally 
insured than any other of the world’s 
people the nation is still under-insured 
because of the increase per capita wealth 
and the fact that life values are still so 
inadequately covered. He said: 

“So long as this economic balance con- 
tinues to be maintained, the life insur- 
ance salesman need not lack for a field 
worthy of his best energies, though he 
may have to change his technique from 
time to time, as those of the present gen- 
eration are learning to do. We cannot 
see clearly how the methods of distribu- 
tion will eventuate, but we are all even 
now sensible of changes in methods of 
life insurance marketing of some analogy 
to the changes in commodity marketing. 
The changing character of agency as 
well as of technique is to be noted also; 
every modification in the status requiring 
new methods, new forms, new standards 
bringing new forces into play. The en- 
trance of group and other forms of mass 
insurance, the growing activity of the 
general broker as an agency factor, the 
general adaptation of casualty features 
as a part of true and comprehensive life 
insurance, the adoption of the super- 
standard principle as one of the means 
of a more acceptable grading of costs; 
all are facts we have to deal with but 
whose effect on the business ultimately 
we may not now see. Through various 
means the life companies will work it 
out, each to its own and governed by 
differing circumstances of detail, but each 
rendering an increasingly worthy ser- 
vice, for that is the keynote in life insur- 
ance administration today.” 

Production Tendencies 

Discussing production tendencies Mr. 
Crocker said: 

“In the writings of new insurance, the 
drift continued toward Whole Life which 
made up 45% of the entire issue, or close 
to 146 millions. Modified Life decreased 
in percentage to the whole and with the 
straight term forms comprised 20% of 
the total year’s writings,—still a some- 
what larger proportion than seems de- 
sirable. The test period on Modified Life 
is yet to come and the ultimate experi- 
ence therefore is still guess-work. The 
principle of having life premiums in- 
crease at any stage in response to con- 
tract terms is too novel a thing in level 
premium insurance to justify prediction 
as to this particular plan. If it serves 
its purpose well, which is frankly to ena- 
ble persons of younger age to more ade- 
quately insure for a period on a low rate 
with necessary up-step to come at a time 
when it may be likely that increasing 
financial ability will make the step easy, 
it will be gratifying. Meantime, we 
should not too greatly encourage indis- 
criminately the experiment. 

“Salary Deduction and Wholesale plans 
were materially advanced during the 
year, and now aggregate over 15% mil- 
lions in force. There was a notable in- 
crease in the group business which near- 
ly doubled during the year. These plans 
seem to be of increasing significance in 
the employer-employe relation and in the 
gradual change in the form of agency. 
We are now writing Health and Acci-' 
dent in connection with group. 

Better Lapse Ratio 


“Notwithstanding our death-rate was a 
trifle higher in the Ordinary branch, the 
average duration of the policies becoming 
claims was somewhat longer than for 
some years, and the proportion of short- 
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John Hancock. Mutual's Field Conference 





time claims indicated no undesirable con- 
dition. The ratio of lapsed policies was 
slightly more favorable than for 1927. 
Loans on policies continued to mount, 
the total reaching 18.9% of the reserve, 
and the ratio of policies surrendered for 
cash was slightly higher than in the prior 
year. 

“The Weekly Premium policies sus- 
tained a materially higher death-rate, six 
points over previous year. The reason 
for this is not yet clear but an increase 
is perceptible through nearly the entire 
list of causes. A less percentage of poli- 
cies was lapsed than in 1927 but there 
was a distinct rise in the percentage of 
those surrendered for cash value. I hope 
that no one at this point will say stock 
market. The popularity of the endow- 
ment form of policy continued in evi- 
dence, 37% of the whole Weekly Pre- 
mium issue of the year having been writ- 
ten on that form, thus comporting closely 
with the general level of several years 
past.” 

Mr. Crocker paused a moment to dis- 
cuss the assets, saying in part: 

“It would have been pleasant to record 
gross admitted funds at a round figure 
as of December 31. That could not be, 
but between that time and this, the John 
Hancock assets have mounted to over 
500 million dollars. The admitted assets 
of the last day of 1928, plus January’s 
increase in ledger assets, send us over 
that mark. This may mean much or lit- 
tle, but it is a significant point as far as 
mere growth is concerned. Fortunately 
with us growth has been accompanied by 
an increasingly good performance all- 
round and all the good people of the 
company will be glad to learn that we 
have rounded this point in good condi- 
tion.” 

The John Hancock’s president then 
took up the question of the casualty ele- 
ment in life contracts, saying: 

“What the result will be in life insur- 
ance due to the incorporation of the cas- 
uality element into life contracts can 
only be surmised, but .it would not be 
surprising if readjustment of conditions 
might some day be actively prospective. 
There may be such a thing as undue lib- 
erality in concept of concessions to pol- 
icyholders, and it may be wise to recall 
the story of the political candidate de- 
sirous of pleasing both parties, who de- 
clared, ‘I am for the most rigid economy 
—consistent with a wise liberality.’ Dis- 
ability as an adjunct to a life policy does 
in truth seem to perfect and carry out 
the basic purpose. Double Indemnity is 
frankly a sop to competition, but people 
like the idea. Health and Accident as 
connected with Group are apparently log- 
ical. The important thing is that the 
benefits do not over-weigh the resources. 
This subject will be taken up by the 
next speaker at this session and ex- 
pounded more particularly from our own 
experience and view-point. 

“Somewhat more than one-third of the 
Ordinary business of the year was writ- 
ten without medical examination but un- 
der a system of inspection. The mor- 
tality figures do not reveal anything sig- 
nificant of an undesirable condition. 

“Investing today under restrictive stat- 
utes, with one eye on safety of principal 
and the other on net yield as related to 
current standing in competition, is as 
active a pursuit as the most strenuous 
life insurance agency program that ever 
was. It was not always so, but it has 
grown to be so. 


Investments 


“Interest rates on the main body of 
the investment elements open to us un- 
der statutory restrictions are not as fav- 
orable as formerly. The effect of the 
plentitude of money is finding its way 
into all corners of our investment area. 
And the unprecedented stock market, 
even drawing money to it as the magnet 
the needle, fails to hold back the com- 
petition for place for investment funds 


and the resulting low bidding on interest 
rates. And in passing, it may not be far 
wrong to assume that many people dur- 
ing 1928 might have been more interested 
in life insurance with a resulting larger 
writing in general, had it not been for 
this tempting condition of the stock mar- 
ket. ; 

“Whoever may have been beneficiary 
of the new movement in the country's 
financing, tradition and statutes limita- 
tion have made life insurance in the 
United States less flexibly responsive to 
the changing conditions . than might 
otherwise have been the case. Mean- 
while agriculture has come in to the re+ 
gion of the doldrums, financially speak- 
ing. Oh yes, our whole outlook is chang- 
ing with a changing world and thus it 1s 
activity in life insurance financing 1s as 
important as wisdom and good judgment. 

“T do not intend to go farther into this 
matter at this time. The subject will be 
illumined more in particular by another, 
at this session. I have simply sought to 
sum up in a few words one of the most 
interesting situations with which life in- 
surance investment managers have been 
confronted.” 





THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 





Dr. E. H. Allen of John Hancock Shows 
How It Is Growing More and More 
Progressive and Liberal 
Dr. Edwin H. Allen, medical director, 
in his talk to the John Hancock managers 
and general agents, first paid his per- 
sonal tribute to the men, living and dead, 
who had built up the million dollar debit 
in a little less than half a century. He 
also spoke briefly of the work being done 
in the chemical laboratory and of the 
recent additions to apparatus for con- 
ducting special tests. He then compared 
past with present methods of selection, 
pointing out how science has been assist- 
ing more and more in placing a proper 
value upon the individual risk and at the 
same time has increased the difficulties 
of selection by making it possible for a 
physically unfit person to live on beyond 
the period at which he would naturally 
die, although not so constituted as to 

reach old age. : 

Dr. Allen maintained that the medical 
department had grown progressively 
more liberal during the forty years he 
had been connected with it. In the old 
days, he said there were only two classes 
of applicants sure to get by: the persons 
whose physical record was without blem- 
ih and the successful liar. The first class 
seems to be getting rarer. The second 
class show no falling off. 





JOHN HANCOCK INVESTMENTS 





January Funds Invested Totaled $6,730,- 
000; Distribution and 
Yields 

The reports of the committee on fi- 
nance show that during January, 1929, 
the John Hancock Mutual Life of Bos- 
ton placed new investments of over $6,- 
730,000, which is a substantial increase 
in such investments made in January a 
year ago... 

Of the amount named, $2,842,524 was 
invested in farm and city mortgage loans. 
Investments in government securities 
amounted to $1,910,000; in public utili- 
ties, $1,175,000; railroad securities, $802,- 
500. 


The mortgage loans above mentioned 
were on 221 farms totaling $1,459,274, to 
yield 5.24%. Loans on 101 city proper- 
ties amounted to $1,383,250, to yield 
5.78%. The city loans were on eighty- 
one dwelling houses and twenty apart- 
ment buildings, housing in all 350 sepa- 
rate families. 


Guy W. Cox On Changes 
In Investment Field 


ECONOMIC LAW DETERMINATION 





Hancock’s Stock Investments Grow; 
Mortgage Bonds Not Always What 
They Formerly Were 





From the viewpoint of the investment 
world the mortgage bond is becoming 
more of a theory than a fact. 

This was one of the interesting state- 


ments made by Guy W. Cox, vice-presi- - 


dent and general counsel of the John 
Hancock in a review of the financial side 
of the company made at the field con- 
ference in Boston this week attended by 
general agents and managers. His com- 
ments on the laws of investment, laws 
relating to statutory regulation of in- 
vestments, tax laws and the present situ- 
ation in the stock market held the at- 
tention of his audience closely. 

Mr. Cox began by describing the var- 
ied activities of the committee on finance. 
During 1928 there was invested more 
than a million dollars at an average of 
about $800,000 for each meeting of the 
committee. This involved 6,398 separate 
items of investment. 

Continuing he said: 

“Generally speaking, this economic law 
determines the geography of our invest- 
ments. We have invested much in the 
West and Southwest, not because of its 
location, but because in that part of our 
country, there was an unsupplied demand 
offering a good return. It was to pre- 
serve the freedom of this economic law 
that life insurance companies left Texas 
and, in writing reserve insurance, have 
kept out of the State where the statu- 
tory law requires 75% of Texas reserves 
to be invested in Texas. It was this eco- 
nomic law which accelerated such large 
investments in earlier days in the rail- 
roads and which retards such invest- 
ments in later days. Our own invest- 
ment in railroad bonds slightly decreased 
in 1928. And now the development of 
the use of electricity, this “electrical 
age,” has created an increasing demand 
for investments in that field, supplied by 
us last year to the approximate amount 
of $10,000,000. The housing demands, 
following the Great War and following 
the entry of the Federal Government 
upon its farm loan program, were an in- 
centive to enter actively the city mort- 
gage field 

“We actively entered this field in the 
latter part of 1924, and, on the whole, 
our investments in this field have con- 
tinued ever since to be the most promi- 
nent and promising feature of our in- 
vestment program. While farm loans de- 
creased in round figures $2,250,000 in 
1928, city loans increased in round figures 
$18,000,000, by far the largest increase in 
any single class of our investments. 

Mortgage Loans 

“Mortgage loans in our immediate vi- 
cinity are procured and managed directly 
by our Home Office staff. Other such 
loans are produced by fifty-four corre- 
spondents scattered all the way from 
here to Texas, California and Washing- 
ton. The company maintains two loan 
offices with salaried managers, one in 
Chicago and one in Dallas. The corre- 
spondents usually have many employees 
with special technical training and in 
turn have numerous local correspondents 
in their territory. In this way, an or- 
ganization is effected which stretches out 
pretty nearly over our entire country. 


Here and there, then, are picked up cer. 
tain selected loans which are sent to the 
corrspondents for grading and selection, 
Those that pass are transmitted to the 
Home Office for another process of grad. 
ing and selection, and those that pass 
the mortgage managers are then prvesent- 
ed to your committee for approval or 
rejection. 

“All loans which do not come from the 
two direct offices of the company are in. 
spected, nevertheless, by direct emp!oyees 
of the company either before the loan 
is made or within one year thereafter, 
If inspected after the loan is made, the 
correspondent is under the obligation to 
relieve the company from the loan at its 
request made within one year from the 
date of the loan. The company, at pres. 
ent, has nine highly technically trained 
inspectors constantly engaged in_ this 
work. 

“Mortgage loans produce a by-product 
of insurance. This is entirely legitimate 
and proper so long as loans produce the 
insurance and insurance does not pro- 
duce the loans. Your committee zeal- 
ously guards this distinction. Otherwise, 
the inducement of new insurance to be 
gained might affect one’s judgment of 
the soundness of a loan. Last year this 
by-product in the form of insurance 
amounted to $2,319,500. 

Tax Law 


“I have said that our investments are 
affected by impinging laws of taxation, 
1 may illustrate this by the present law 
of Federal taxation passed in 1921. Un- 
der it, life insurance companies were 
taxed upon interest income irrespective 
of the nature of the securities producing 
the income. Last June, the United States 
Supreme Court decided that such income 
received from tax exempt securities such 
as the obligations of the United States, 
the several States and municipalities 
thereof could not be taxed. It would 
seem that your committee reacted to the 
stimulus of that decision for its invest- 
ment in such securities increased materi- 
ally, the item of government bonds in- 
creasing almost 50%. 

Restrictive Law 

“Strict statutory regulation has con 
fined the form of life insurance invest- 
ments pretty nearly to mortgage loans 
and to first mortgage bonds. But it now 
appears that two quite fundamental 
changes in the security investment field 
are becoming formidable. Mortgage 
bonds are not always now what they 
used to be, and less and less are bonds 
being used as a means of financing many 
of our most successful and basic corporate 
activities. The advantage of a long tem 
investment in a gilt edged mortgage bond 
is much impaired by the fact that nearly 
every such issue today is callable at the 
option of the borrower. This means that 
if interest rates go down, the investor 
in such bonds has to part with his in- 
vestment. If interest rates go up, he 
can only sell his investment before ma- 
turity at a substantial loss. Then, to, 
the certainty hereinbefore thought to ex- 
ist that in case of a default under mort 
gage bonds, the holders could have theif 
bonds paid or take the property covered 
thereby, is more and more being ‘diluted. 

“For example, power is now being 
given to the majority holders to change 
the maturity, interest rate, and other pro- 
visions of outstanding bonds; to require 
the bonds to be converted into other 
bonds or shares or other securities 
whether of the mortgagor compeny 
any other corporation formed or to be 
formed; to approve, adopt, or make ob- 
ligatory any plan for the reconstructiom, 
readjustment or reorganization of the 


mortgagor company or its affairs; and to 
prohibit the trustee or any bondholdet 
from beginning or continuing any ac 
tion, suit or proceeding against the mort- 
gagor company or the trustee in connec 
tion with the mortgage or the bonds of 
It seems 


coupons issued thereunder. 
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that ‘1c first mortgage bond is becoming 


more of a theory than a fact. 
“Thon, too, rising values, the growth 
of national and international units, the 


compensation of customer ownership and 
of employee ownership, control through 
holding companies by classes of stock or 
through voting trusts, permanency of 
fnanciug, and fashion—all these and 
other factors not necessary to mention— 
are more and more tending to the dis- 
placement of bonds by stocks in cor- 
porate financing. 

“These changes in the security field 
account to a considerable degree for the 
relative abnormal increase in our stock 
investments. The percentage of increase, 
500%, is misleading by reason of the 
small base to which it is applied. Yet 
the increase was the substantial sum of 
more than $4,500,000. 


Present Conditions 


“There is more or less of a wild scram- 
ble for stock investments by normally 
conservative investors, which is probably 
accentuated by the advent, by leaps and 
bounds, of the new investment trusts and 
corporations. There is more or less agi- 
tation to remove restrictions upon the 
investments of life insurance companies 
to the end, as I see it, that they may 
buy more stocks. The profits that unre- 
stricted foreign companies have made in 
stock investments are temptingly dangled 
before our eyes. We may not always 
have a bull market, and, if the changes 
I am outlining were based only on this 
last long period of rising values, they 
might well prove to be temporary. I 
think I have suggested a more enduring 
base. And yet the American idea, typi- 
fied by statute law and by uniform prac- 
tice for more than twenty years, has 
been that safety was the first law of life 
insurance investments and money-mak- 
ing a secondary consideration. American 
life companies apparently have done well 
and prospered under this idea. May not 
this idea still be maintained although in- 
vestment be made in a form of security 
not compatible with it in the past? Has 
not the evolution in corporate business 
and finance made safety of investment 
therein depend more than formerly upon 
considerations—more difficult certainly, 
of more value possibly and—other than 
the form of security? 

“However, I do not outline these con- 
ditions, changes and questions to now 
draw a conclusion. I merely submit that 
this outline indicates some of the prob- 
lems that confront your committee and 
indicates that the times now call for more 
courage and wise judgment in the mak- 
ing of security investments that shall be 


nq safe and satisfactory than ever be- 
ore. 

“The lookout who climbs his post and 
shuts his eyes and cries: ‘All’s well’ has 
ever been a dangerous fool. We are try- 


ing to keep our eyes and minds open and 
alert. The old order of buying a good 


a d forgetting it until due and paid 
S passing, 

Et nal vigilance and eternal activity 
are bth now needed for success. The 
Prinirose path of dalliance’ is not for 


your committee. $80,000,000 to invest in 
> items for the year! We have your 

sympathy. That we may assume. We 

merit your commendation.” 





CONFER WITH EATON 





Gener: Agents of John Hancock Dis- 
cuss Organization Matters Tuesday 
Afternoon; Opens Superintendent’s 

Meeting In Morning 
cn a "i . . 

Robert K. Eaton, vice-president of the 
John Nancock, opened the Tuesday 
Morning meeting of the superintendents 
and after a short talk it was turned over 
: Vice-President E. H. Brock. On Tues- 
capa ternoon Mr. Eaton presided at the 
: nierence of the general agents where 
ESouber of important organization mat- 

‘r were discussed. Problems of the 

were gone over. The company has 


ad an un 
Soke ix usually good start on what 


John Hancock. 





€ another great year for the 





How Are They Doing? 


Who? The policyholders you 


insured a year, two years, 
five years ago. 


Have their incomes increased ? 


It so, has their life insurance 
protection kept pace, or is 
it still where you PUT it? 


Make a Tour of the Old Friends 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
Epwarp D. Durrimtp, President 











Not Easy To Win C. L. U. 
Degree, Says E. J. Clark 


LESS THAN 50 ISSUED SO FAR 





Margaret Snider And Corinne Loomis 
First Women To Pass; David Mc- 
Cahan Made Assistant Dean 





Ernest J. Clark, state agent at Balti- 
more, and president of the American 
College of Life Underwriters, who at- 
tended the John Hancock convention in 
Boston this week told 4 representative 
of The Eastern Underwriter that less than 


fifty degrees of Certified Life Under- 
writer have been issued. There have 
been two series of examinations held, 
one last Summer and the other in De- 
cember. Twenty-two won the degree in 
the first series of the examinations. The 
December examinations were held in 
fourteen universities running all the way 
from California to the East. 

Any impression that prevails through 
the country that this examination is easy 
to pass is erroneous. Some of those who 
failed have included well-known and ex- 
perienced insurance men. It is neces- 
sary to pass 70% in each of five different 
courses and to have had three years of 
“satisfactory” experience in the business. 
Dr. Dung of Shanghai, China, connected 
with one of the Chinese life insurance 
companies, passed the examination in 
June. 

Two Women Who Have Won Degrees 


The first woman to be made a C. L. U. 


‘was Miss Margaret Snider of Union- 


town, Pa., who is associated with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and is 
a half million dollar writer. She is a 
Vassar graduate. The second woman to 
get a degree is Miss Corinne V. Loomis, 
manager of the women’s department of 
the Paul F. Clark Agency, Boston. She 
passed in December. Her college was 
Mt. Holyoke. 

In a talk with The Eastern Under- 
writer Ernest J. Clark said that most 
of the C. L. U.’s who have passed are 
college people. 

The examination centers are Boston 
University, Brown University, University 
of Buffalo, University of California, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, University 
of Cincinnati, Columbia University, In- 
diana University, State University of 
Iowa, University of Kansas, University 
of Minnesota, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, University of Pittsburgh and Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

Elect David McCahan Assistant Dean 

Mr. Clark attended the executive com- 
mittee meeting of the American College 
held in Philadelphia on February 9. One 
of the most important actions taken at 
that meeting was to appoint David Mc- 
Cahan, Wharton School of Finance, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, assistant dean. 
Among other subjects on the agenda 
were these: 

President’s report on the organization 
of the. Advisory Council of the American 
College. 

Secretary’s report on the Edward A. 
Woods. Foundation, including recom- 
mendations and action thereon. 

Registrar’s report on candidates for C. 
L. U. degree and examination centers 
created during the December examina-~* 
tions. 

Dean’s report on the December exam- 
inations and their results. 

Dean’s report on educational progress 
with universities and underwriters’ asso- 
ciations. 

Procedure of investigation with respect 
to the determination of the moral status 
of candidates for the C. L. U. degree. 

Revision of application blank (possi- 
bly to conform with the procedure- fol- 
lowed for candidates for the C. P. A 
degree). 

Advisability of publishing a good sam- 
ple of the December C. L. U. examina- 
tion answers. 

Interpretation of “three years satis- 
factory insurance service.” Should such 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Northwestern Mutual 
Paid For $352,111,029 


LOW FIRST YEAR TERMINATIONS 





President W. D. Van Dyke’s Comments 
On Company’s Operations; Dis- 
tribution by Policy 





The Northwestern Mutual Life had the 
largest amount of new paid for insurance 
in its history in 1928 with the total of 
$352,111,029, an increase of $10,000,000 
over 1927. The insurance in force now 
exceeds $3,700,000. The total income was 
$171,622,000 of which $118,702,000 was 
premium income. Total admitted assets 
amounted to $839,226,914. 

The distribution of the insurance in 
force by plans shows as follows: 


% of 

Plans Amount Total 
Whole Life. .. .$3,251,925,143 87.88 
Endowment ... 265,177,580 7.16 
fae 183,478,127 4.96 
Total: ssccaks $3,700,580,850 100.00 


President W. D. Van Dyke in his com- 
ments on the company’s operations for 
the year says: 

“As an expression of continuing satis- 
faction by our policyholders in their in- 
vestment in our company, it is a pleas- 
ure to state that of the $352,111,029 of 
new insurance paid for in 1928, 52.28% 
thereof, amounting to $184,075,840 was 
issued upon application by members pre- 
viously insured in the company. 

“The continuation of our low first year 
lapse rate, averaging for a number of 
years 746%, and also the fact that the 
total insurance terminated in 1928 by 
causes other than death and maturity 
was only 3.4% of the total insurance in 
force (the lowest. rate since 1920), each 
emphasizes the value of the intelligent 
personal service rendered by our agents 
to our policyholders in the programming 
and placing of their insurance. 

“Our mortality record for the year 





1928 shows that the ratio of the actual 
to the expected mortality was 56.58%, 
which again manifests the conservative 
policy of the company in.the selection 
of a preferred class of physical, moral 
and financial risks. 

“The ever increasing realization by our 
policyholders and the public of the bene- 
ficial service available under our liberal 
and adaptable option settlements at the 
maturity of the policy is most gratify- 
ing. Our instalment and income settle- 
ment plans insure and protect the bene- 
ficiary with a guaranteed income and 
avoid individual problems and the risks 
of investing and reinvesting the policy 
proceeds. 

“The dividend distribution for 1929 as 
established by the executive committee 
increased the aggregate allotment by 
about 5% over that of 1928, distributed 
to accord with the company’s experience 
at the various ages. This action of the 
executive committee again emphasizes 
the low net cost of his insurance to a 
policyholder of the Northwestern.” 





A. F. C. FISKE QUITS NEW BANK 


A. F. C. Fiske, second vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life, who was chair- 
man of the organization committee of 
the new National Union Bank & Trust 
Co. in New York, has severed all con- 
nection with the undertaking, explain- 
ing that his duties as an executive of 
the Metropolitan Life and other inter- 
ests preclude his giving further atten- 
tion to the organization of the proposed 
bank. 





NEW DISTRICT SUP’T. 


The San -Tose, Calif., district, hereto- 
fore a detached assistancy of San Fran- 
cisco District No. 2, of the Prudential, 
has been made a superintendency district 
and Rollie J. Jones, who has been with 
the company since August, 1919, has 
been made superintendent of the new 
territory. 


Britain Concerned Over 
Nationalization Talk 


A SOCIALIST PARTY PROJECT 





Premier Baldwin Points Out Seriousness 
. of Move to Put Insurance Under 
Government 





The threat of. the nationalization of 
banks and insurance by the socialist 
party in Britain in the event of their 
coming into power at the next general 
election is getting a great deal of atten- 
tion in the British press, and has been 
dealt with by Premier Baldwin in one 
of his pre-election speeches. The “Lon- 


don Times” thus makes reference to the 
subject: 

“Two references to nationalization 
made at the end of last week by the 
Prime Minister were of direct interest 
to all concerned in one way or another 
with the welfare of the great British in- 
surance industry. Speaking at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, the Prime Minister 
said that life assurance was one of the 
industries that had been marked by the 
advocates of nationalization for transfer- 
ence to public ownership. On the fol- 
lowing day at Dundee he declared that 
any policy of nationalization, of which 
there was not a successful instance in 
any country in the world, would inevit- 
ably hamper, if it did not lead to the 
loss of, our oversea trade, which was 
vital to the country if it was to main- 
tain even its present standard of life. 

“That the proposal to nationalize life 
assurance might have to be regarded se- 
riously was indicated in the last bulletin 
of the Insurance Parliamentary Asso- 
ciation. Yet it may be doubted if any 
British business could prove itself more 
efficiently managed than ordinary life as- 
surance, with its generally low working 
costs and high returns to the assured 
in the form of bonuses on policies par- 


——. 


ticipating in the surpluses. The English 
and Scottish companies with sharchold. 
ers have to face the keenest competition 
from large mutual offices, as well as from 
institutions in Canada, Australia, and 
South Africa, which have exceptional 
opportunities for the profitable invest. 
ment of their funds. 

The efficiency of industrial assurance 
has been much increased within the las 
10 years, and its transaction is being 
still further improved with a view ‘t 
bringing its conduct into closer line with 


that of ordinary life assurance. Mos 
of the other forms of insurance are 
transacted by the’ British offices 


throughout the world with varying de. 
grees of success and amid many difficul. 
ties. The ability of the British comp: 
nies to transact insurance in this way 
with, on the whole, success is a tribute 
to the genius of British business men 
for this class of work, and it woul 
really seem to be unthinkable that any 
British Government should contemplate 
any action that would hamper this work 
in even the smallest degree.” 


TRI-ANNUAL TOUR 


Plans for the tri-annual tour for honor 
agents of the Lincoln National Life In 
surance Company throughout the United 
States have been announced by Frank 
L. Rowland, director of the personnel 
and planning department of the com- 
pany. The tour will be a five-day ex. 
cursion into Canada in the summer oi 
1930, with Chateau-Frontenac as _heat- 
quarters. Between 150 and 200 men wil 
make the trip. 


GARRISON SUCCEEDS FOEHL 

The appointment of P. R. Garrison 
as acting manager of the New York 
City Ordinary Agency of The Pruder- 
tial, located at 217 Broadway, has been 
announced. Mr. Garrison succeeds the 
late Charles A. Foehl in the direction of 
the New York agency. Acting manager 
Garrison had been serving as assistant 
manager for the past ten years 
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R. Emmett Roche—Yes a little older than the rest of us, but one 
who does not find it necessary to “Take his hat off” to youth. 


No one could put more effort into his work and at the same time 
get more enjoyment out of it than Emmett does. 


Always even tempered and always on the job he has been a big 
factor in bringing our Brokerage Department to its present high 
standards both as to our present volume and the personnel’of the 


To know Emmett is to insure complete cooperation and assistance 
in your Life Insurance problems. 


J. ELLIOTT HALL AGENCY 


‘THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
50 Church Street, New York 








R. EMMETT ROCHE 
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Sec. 97 Amendments 
As Now Proposed 


BILL IS BEFORE LEGISLATURE 





Changes in Sec. 97 Define Expense and 
Set Expense Limits; American Men 
Table Added 





The bill to effect the proposed amend- 
ments to Section 97 and related sections 
of the insurance law of New York state 
was introduced in the senate last week 
by Senator B. Roger Wales, of Bing- 
hamton, chairman of the senate insur- 
ance committee. It is entitled “An act 
to amend the insurance law in relation 
to valuation of life insurance policies; 
surrender values of lapsed or forfeited 
life insurance policies; limitation of new 
business and of expenses of- life insur- 
ance companies.” 

These proposed amendments have been 
the subject of wide discussion for a cou- 
ple of years and were opposed by the 
New York State Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation until recently when the asso- 
ciation withdrew further opposition. The 
main changes are in Section 97, but there 
are amendments to Sections 84, 85 and 
88 and Section 96 and 9a are repealed 
and a new Section 96 is added, The bill 
is drawn to become effective January 
1, 1930. 


Add American Men Table 


Section 84 is amended to permit an 
optional valuation of contracts in accord- 
ance with the “American Men” table of 
mortality, the following clause being add- 
ed to paragraph two of Section 84 and 
paragraphs six and seven being also 
amended to conform. It is the lower 
mortality basis of the “American Men 
table that would make probable a re- 
duction in premiums, thus lessening the 
cost of life insurance to the public. The 
clause reads: pas 

Sec. 84 2. provided further that any life in- 
surance corporation may, at its option, value 
its insurance contracts issued on and .after 
the first day of January, nineteen hundred and 
thirty, in accordance with their terms on the 
basis of the American men ultimate table of 
mortality with interest not higher than three 
and one-half per centum per annum by the level 
net premium method or by the modified pre- 
liminary term method hereinafter described. 

Sec. 88, dealing with the surrender val- 
ue of lapsed or forfeited policies, is 


amended by the insertion of the follow- 
ing: 

_ Anything here to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing the net single premium rate employed in 
computing the term of temporary insurance or 
the amount of pure endowment insurance grant- 
ed as a non-forfeiture value under’ any life 
insurance policy may at the option of the com- 
pany be based upon a table of mortality show- 
ing rates of mortality not greater than one 
hundred and thirty per centum of those shown 
by the American men ultimate table of mortality 
instead of the table used in computing the re- 
serve on the policy, or in case of substandard 
Policies not greater than one hundred and thirty 
Per centum of the rates of mortality shown by 
the table of mortality approved by the superin- 
tendent of insurance for computing the reserve 
on the policy. 


New Section 96 


After repealing the old Sections 96 and 
%a the following new Section 96 is added 
in their place: 

Sec. 96 Limitation of New Business. 1. No 
domestic life insurance corporation shall issue 
in any year new policies for a larger amount 
in the aggregate than as follows, to wit: If 
the total amount of insurance by said corpora: 
tion in force on the thirty-first day of Decem- 

er of the preceding year is more than fifty 
million dollars, and not in excess of one hun- 
ted million dollars, not more than thirty-five 
Per centum thereof; if more than one hundred 
million dollars, and not in excess of three hun- 
ted million dollars, not more than thirty per 
centum thereof, or thirty-five million dollars, 
whichever is the larger; if more than three hun- 
dred million dollars, and not in excess of six 
undred million dollars, not more than twenty- 
me Per centum thereof, or ninety million dol- 
ots whichever is the larger; if more than six 
pumdred million dollars, not more than one 
undred and@fifty million dollars, or it may in- 
Crease its new business over the largest amount 
issued in any one of the three immediately 
Preceding in the proportion which the first year 
expense limit for the last preceding year bears 
bs the first year expenses of that year, as defined 
th Section ninety-seven of this chapter, provided 
tt in no event shall a proportion in excess 
ot one hundred and fifteen per centum be used; 
Provided, further, that in determining the amount 
ri new insurance issued, policies of re-insurance, 
and Insurance, industrial policies, policies 
ati wn as intermediate policies issued by corpor- 
— transacting the business of industrial in- 
— and policies which be reason of resi- 
ence, occupation, or personal or family history 
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A Brokerage Man! 


He is wanted by a fast growing life 
insurance agency in New York 


If you are interested and feel you are equal 
to the opportunity give full details, in writing, 
as to age, family, education, present financial 
condition and experience. All communications 
held strictly confidential. An interview will be 


City. 


He will represent one of America’s 
leading companies with a liberal 
underwriting program, including 


sub-standard. 


He will have a free hand for his own 
ideas but will be held responsible 


for development. 


He will have an unusually fair con- 
tract for his brokers and surplus 


underwriters. 


He will have a substantial salary at 
the outset; he will “write his own 
ticket” as to his income in the 


future. 


arranged. 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


Address communications to 


Box 1104 


110 Fulton St., New York 








or impaired health, call for the payment of 
higher premiums than those charged for standard 
risks, shall be excluded and there shall be in- 
cluded only that insurance upon which the first 
premium or instalment thereof has actually been 
received, 

s If, during any calendar year, the super- 
intendent of insurance shall be satisfied that 
insurance corporations, writing not less than 
fifty per centum of the amount of life insur- 
ance written by insurance corporations author- 
ized to do business within this state, will in the 
normal course of their business Properly and 
economically reach the limits provided for in this 
section before the end of such calendar year, 
the superintendent of insurance is authorized 
to suspend the limitation in sub-division one of 
this section for such calendar year as to any 
corporation making application for such suspen- 
sion. 

3. If the superintendent, after examination 
of the agency operation of any life insurance 
corporation, finds that its business is being prop- 
erly and economically conducted and that it is 
in good faith observing the requirements of 
section ninety-seven of this chapter, he may, 
upon application of such corporation, suspend 
the limitation in sub-division one of this sec- 
tion for such calendar year as to such corpora- 
tion; provided, however, that any suspension 
by the superintendent under the provisions of 
sub-division two or three of this section shall 

made subject to such rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe. 
A foreign life insurance corporation, which 
shall not conduct its business within the limi- 
tation and in accordance with the requirements 
imposed by this section upon domestic corpora- 
tions, shall not be permitted to do business in 
this state. 


Text of Section 97 


The new Section 97, as proposed, de- 
fines the factors entering into first year 
expense and sets up the method of fig- 
uring the expense limits: 

Sec. 97. Limitation of Expenses. 1 No do- 
mestic life insurance corporation shall in any 
calendar year, after the year nineteen hundred 
and twenty-nine, make or incur any expenses, 
including any and all expenses which any per- 
son, firm or corporation is permitted to make 
or incur on its behalf or under any agreement 
with it, for the following items of expense, 
hereinafter referred to as first year expenses, 
in excess of the following aggregate amount 
hereinafter referred to as the first year expense 
limit: First year expenses—the sum of the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Commissions on first year’s premiums, 
on insurance and annuities. 

(b) Compensation not paid by commission for 
services other than supervision, in obtaining new 
insurance and annuities, excluding cost of medi- 
- examinations and inspections of proposed 
risks. 

(c) Net advances to agents. 

(d) Salaries and expenses of persons on the 
home office staff, other than those engaged in 
the medical examination and inspection of pro- 
posed risks, who spend more than one-third of 
their time in the field in connection with the 
production of new business and/or agency su- 
pervision, 

(e) Excess, if any, of the sum of renewal 
commissions, collection fees, salaries and ex- 
penses for agency supervision (excluding sal- 
aries and expenses of persons on the home of- 
fice staff), and salaries, traveling expenses, rents 
andy all other expenses of, or allowances to, 
branch offices, agencies and other local offices 
over the sum of (1) two per centum of renew- 
al premiums on insurance, (2) six per centum 
of renewal premiums on annuities (including in 
1 and 2 extra’or additional premiums), (3) one 
dollar for each one thousand dollars of insur- 
ance in force at the end of the year, (4) one 
dollar for each one thousand doliars of premium- 
paying insurance in force at the end of the 
year, and (5) the amount by which two-thirds 
of the total salaries of managers, assistant man- 
agers, and other local agency supervisors may 
exceed the average of such salaries for the pre- 
ceding fourteen years. 

(f) Seventy-five per centum of the expense 
of advertising. 

First year expense limit—the sum of the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) On first year’s premiums on new insur- 
ance (including extra or additional premiums 
but excluding single premiums) received during 
the year, a percentage of such premiums deter- 
mined by dividing the sum of (1) and (2) next 
below by the sum of the corresponding gross 
premiums: 

(1) On whole life and endowment insurance 
(other than single premium insurance) dated 
and paid for during the year and in force at 
the end of the year, on which the then cur- 
rent gross premium rate is not less than that 
for a whole life policy with level premiums pay- 
able during life, twenty per centum of the 
total gross annual premiums (excluding extra 
or additional premiums) current at the end of 
the year, and, in addition, thirty-five per centum 
of what such premiums would have been if said 
insurance had been issued on the whole life 
plan with level premiums payable during life 
consistent with the premiums to which the afore- 
said twenty per centum applies. : 

(2) On other insurance (except single premi- 
um insurance and except term insurance issued 
for less than one year) dated and paid for dur- 

ing the year and in force at the end of the 
year, thirty-seven and one-half per centum of 
the total gross annual premiums (excluding ex- 
tra or additional premiums current at the end 
of the year, and, in addition, thirty-five per 
centum of the excess, if any, of the premium 
of any policy over fifty per centum of what 
such premium would have been if said policy 
had been issued on the whole life plan with 
level premiums payable during life. | 

(b) On new insurance or annuities on the 
single premium plan paid for during the year, 
six per centum of the premiums. 

(ce) On new annuities other than single pre- 
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mium annuities, thirty-five per centum of the 
first year’s premiums (including extra or addi- 
tional premiums) received during the year. 

(d) On all new insurance (other than term 
insurance for less than one year) paid for dur- 
ing the year, one dollar for eack one thousand 
dollars of such insurance and an additional one 
dollar for each one thousand dollars of such 
imsurance in force at the end of the year. 


For the purpose of computing the first year 
@xpense limit, whole life or endowment insur- 
ance preceded by term insurance and covered 
as of attained age, shall be considered as new 
insurance; and when the premium on insurance 
(other than term insurance) issued at a rate 
less than that necessary for inclusion in (1) 
above, is increased to or above that limit, the 
increase shall be considered as a first year’s 
premium, the new gross annual premium shall 
be included in (1) above, and the amount of 
the original gross annual premium shall be 
deducted from the premiums in (2) above. 

Provided, however, that any such corporation 
may make or incur first year expenses exceed- 
ing the first year expense limit as hereinbefore 
defined by an amount not greater than the fol- 
lowing percentage thereof, to wit: having at 
the end of the preceding calendar year less 


than one million dollars of insurance in force, . 


fifty per centum, which percentage shall de- 
ctease by one-tenth of one per centum for each 
one million dollars of insu.ance in force. 

Provided, further, that no such corporation 
shall incur for (a), (b), and (c) of the first 
year expenses, a total amount in excess of the 
sum of (a), (b), (c), and fifty per centum of 
(d), of the first year expense limit; and no such 
corporation shall pay, or permit to be paid, a 
first year’s commission in excess of fifty-five 
per centum of the premium on any policy issued 
by such corporation. 

2. No such corporation shall make or incur 
any expense or permit any expense to be made 
or incurred upom its behalf or under any agree- 
ment with it, except taxes, licenses, and fees, 
and except actual investment expenses (not ex- 
ceeding one-fourth of one per centum of the 
mean invested assets) and also except taxes and 
other outlays exclusively in connection with 
real estate and commissions on mortgage loans, 
in excess of the sum of the first year expense 
limit hereinbefore defined (excluding the addi- 
tional limit for small corporation) and a per- 
centage of the renewal premiums received in 
said year, not exceeding the percentage which 
the first year’s loading (excluding the loading 
on single premiums and on annuity premiums) 
received in said year calculated on the level 
net premium plan according to the American men 
ultimate table of mortality and the rate of 
interest used in valuing the policies on which 
such loadings were received, bears to the actual 
first year’s premiums (excluding single premi- 
ums and annuity premiums) received in said 
year, but in no event shall such a corporation 
make or incur expenses as aboce described in 
excess of the sum of the first year expense 
limit nereinbefore defined (excluding the addi- 
tional limit for small corporations), six per 
centum of renewal premiums on insurance and 
annuities, including extra or additional pre- 
miums), two dollars for each one thousand dol- 
lars of new insurance paid for during the year 
and in force at the end of the year, and two and 
one-half dollars for each ene thousand dollars 
of insurance in force at the end of the year. 

Provided, however, that any such corporation 
may make or incur total expenses exceedin 
the limits of total expenses hereinbefore defined 
by an amount not greater than the followin 
percentages thereof, to wit: having at the rome 
of the preceding calendar year less than one 
million dollars of which percentage shall de- 
crease one-tenth of one -per centum for each 
one milion dollars of insurance in force. 

No such corporation, nor any person, firm 
or corporation on its behalf or under any agree- 
ment with it shall pay or allow to any agent, 
broker or other person, firm or corporation for 
procuring an application for life insurance, for 
collecting any premium thereon or for any other 
service performed in connection therewith any 
compensation (other) greater than that which 
has been determined in advance; provided that 
supervision over any outstanding insurance by a 
local salaried representative is discontinued, a 
collection fee not to exceed two per centum may 
thereafter be paid on renewal premiums actually 
collected on such insurance. 

No such corporation shall pay commissions 
(including collection fees) upon renewal premi- 
ums received upon any policy issued after the 
year nineteen hundred and twenty-nine, in ee- 
cess of the percentages in the following schedule 
to be known as the maximum renewal com- 
mission schedule, to wit: five per centum of 
the premium annually for fourteen years after 
the first year of insurance in case of any en- 
dowment policy providing for less than twenty 
annual premiums, and seven and one-half per 
centum of the premium annually for the first 
nine years after the first year of insurance and 
five per centum of the premium annually for 
the next ensuing five years in the case of other 
forms of policies; provided that an amount 
found. by a calculation approved by the super- 
intendent of insurance and based upon mortal- 
ity and lapse rates and on interest rate not 
lower than four per centum per annum, to be 
equivalent to the maximum renewal commission 
schedule after deducting not less than one and 
one-half per centum of the premium annually, 
may be distributed through three or more years, 
or through a period exceeding fourteen years, 
but not more than two-fifths of such amount 
shall be payable for any one year; provided, 
further, that in any agency subject to the su- 
pervision of a local salaried representative the 
renewal commissions payable for fourteen years 
to agents of such agency shall not in the case 
of any policy exceed two-thirds of the percen- 
tages in the maximum renewal commission sched- 
ule, subject to the calculation as aforesaid with- 
out, however, the deduction provided for above; 
provided, further, that a fee not exceeding three 
per centum may be paid for the collection of 
premiums which shali be received for any year 
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after the fifteenth year of insurance; and, pro- 
vided also, that any such corporation may con- 
dition the allowances or payment in whole or 
in part of any of the renewal commissions al- 
lowed to be paid as aforesaid upon the effic- 
ciency of service of the agent receiving the 
same or upon the amount and quality of the 
business renewed under his supervision, If any 
such corporation shall compensate its agents, or 
any of them, after the first insurance year, in 
whole or in part, upon any other plan than 
commissions, the aggregate sum so paid shall in 
no year exceed the limitations herein imposed 
and the schedule and plan of such compensation 
shall be submitted to and approved by the super- 
intendent of insurance. 

No such corporation shall issue any policy 
that shall not appear to be self-supporting on 
resonable assumptions as to interest, mortality, 
and expense. 

9. In computing expenses and limits of ex- 
penditure under the provisions of this section, 
re-insurance assumed shall be excluded and re- 
insurance ceded shall not be deducted. The 
amounts of insurance referred to in this section 
shall not include the amounts payable under 
accidental death benefits incorporated in life 
insurance policies. This section shall not ap- 
ply to expenses made or incurred in the busi- 
ness of industrial or group insurance or group 
annuities, nor shall sub-division five hereof, and 


the limitation in sub-division one of the first 
year commissions to not more than fifty-five 
per centum of the premium apply to insurances 
written with monthly premiums normally collect- 
ed at the home of the insured by an agent who 
is compensated on the industrial debit plan for 
such services. Sub-division two of this section 
shall not apply to stock corporations issuing or 
delivering in this state and representing them- 
selves as issuing or delivering in this state non- 
participating policies exclusively. 

In the case of insurances written with month- 
ly premiums normally collected at the home 
of the insured by an agent who is compensated 
on the industrial debit plan for such services, 
schedules of commission payable to the collect- 
ing agent may be used which will not for the 
first year aggregate more than fifty-five per 
centum of the first year premiums and renewal 
commissions or collection fees not exceeding five 
per centum of the renewal premiums may be 
pa‘d for the duration of the policy to the col- 
lecting agent. Additional commissions may be 
paid for supervision to other than the collecting 
agent according to schedules which will not 
aggregate more than twelve and one-half per 
centum of the first year premiums, nor more 
than two and one-half per centum of the re- 
newal premiums. 

In the event that any life insurance corpora- 
tion. shall in aay calendar year incur first year 





Sixty-Sixth Annual 


Ril: 


TOTAL ASSETS 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Divi- 
dends to 
Policyholders 

All other liabili- 
ties 


SURPLUS FUNDS 


Statement by the 


tlt 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Summary as of December 31, 1928 


EM JITH the <iose of 1928 the Company passed the Three 
VV Billion dollar mark of total life insurance in force, on 
more than Six and One-Half million policies, held 
by over 4,200,000 policyholders. 


The assets increased over $45,000,000 during the year, 
showing a total of $496,171,706.51. 


Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries during the year 
amounted to $56,262,949.93, making a total of such payments 
since organization of over $540,000,000. 


Policy Reserve $420,352,437.00 


27,481,738.13 


9,669,747.58 


$496,171,706.51 


$457,503,922.71 





$38,667,783.80 








There has been a reduction in general annual cost to policy- 
holders during the past seven years, while in the same period 
the Company has doubled in size and financial resources. 











or total expenses in excess of the first year 
expense limit or the total expense limit respec 
tively provided for in this section, the superin- 
tendent of insurance may, upon application of 
such corporation and if satisfied that such cor. 
poration has taken steps which will enable it 
to comply with the provisions of this section 
during the succeeding calendar year, suspend 
said first year expense limit and/or said total 
expense limit as to such corporation for said 
calendar year. 

This act shall take effect January first, nine. 
teen hundred and thirty. 





STOCK YIELDS VS. ANNUITY 


The Equitable Society treasurer, M ere- 
dith C. Laffey, points out in the Socicty's 
paper, “Agency Items,” that taking a list 
of industrial common stocks traded in on 
the New York: Stock Exchange, choosing 
the first ten under the letter M, the 
average yield is only 4.33%. 

“In the purchase of an Equitable re- 
fund annuity, or in adopting the privi- 
lege of leaving policy proceeds on de- 
posit,” says Mr. Laffey, “one can obtain 
a return backed by all the resources of 
an institution whose investment list is 
of the very choicest character, compar- 
able with that afforded by this sample 
cross-section of industrial common 
stocks.” 





LOYAL LEGION CAMPAIGN 

The Syracuse agency, Equitable So- 
ciety, has organized into a loyal legion, 
for the purpose of conducting a special 
campaign during the month of February. 
The members of the agency have pledged 
themselves to reach a goal of $1,500,000 
as a tribute to Manager William L. 
Boyce. 





APP-A-WEEK FOR 15 YEARS 

Robert Buckmaster of the New Eng- 
land Mutual in Waterbury, Conn., has 
completed fifteen years of consecutive 
weekly production. He has averaged 
about three applications a week for 78 
weeks. 





LECTURES IN BOOK FORM 


The six lectures, which were given re- 
cently by the Fidelity Union Trust Co, 
of Newark, for the benefit of the life 
underwriters of that city, will be pub- 
lished in booklet form and distributed to 
all life underwriters who were unable to 
attend the lectures. The booklet will 
also be sent to all who request it. 





BOOTH AT A. F. OF L. MEETING 


No one need be in the dark as to what 
the Union Labor Life is doing because 
that company is getting more publicity 
in daily papers than any company other 
than the Metropolitan Life. At the re 
cent labor convention in New Orleans 
the company operated a booth in the 
convention hall, presided over by R. B. 
Robbins, vice-president and general 
manager. 





G. A. SMITH WRITES BIG ONE 

George A. Smith, of 149 Broadway, 
New York, independent life underwriter, 
has written a business life insurance po 
icy on the life of Jay R. Monroe, pres 
dent of the Monroe Caluculating Machine 
Co. Mr. Smith wrote his first policy 
Mr. Monroe's life fifteen years ag0, 4 
$10,000 term contract. 





AT FIFTH AVENUE BRANCH 
Associated with Julius M. Eis« ndrath 


at the 245 Fifth avenue branch of the 
Guardian Life, recently openc', at 
Michael A. Ryan, K. G. G. Wolff. Willis 


H. Linsley, Cecil Klein, James |. Eht 
man, Anselin Fitzgerald, Julius Flt 
man, Joseph S. Heller, Gedrge \farnit 
John S. Reid and Fred Weil. 





F. L. LANE MAKES GOOD START 
Frank L. Lane of the Mervin 1. Lat 
Agency, New York, Equitable Society 
has the distinction of being’ the firs 
man in that agency to qualify for the 
Toronto Convention. Counting his Ja 
uary business, he has paid for $187) 
with premiums of $6,847 on fifteen live 
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Sun Life Market Values 
Could Drop $100,000,000 
And Not Reduce Surplus 
COMPANY’S INVESTMENT POLICY 
President Macaulay Takes Policyholders 


Into Confidence About Financial Op- 
erations in Annual Meeting Address 








In one of the most interesting annual 
addresses ever made by a life insurance 
president, T. B. Macaulay, president and 
general manager of the Sun Life of Can- 
ada, took the policyholders of the com- 
pany into his confidence in a complete 
explanation of the company’s investment 
policy. It is generally admitted in the 
executive offices of the business that the 
Sun Life has been amazingly successful 
in its investments. It was Mr. Macau- 
lay’s aim to acquaint the policyholders 
with all the essential facts so that they 
may realize as fully as possible how the 
directors provide against any contin- 
gency of whatever kind. 

Mr. Macaulay said in part: 

“We always have before our minds 
the possibility of a business depression, 
which might occasion heavy shrinkage in 
market values of all classes of securities. 
Investments in mortgages may at such a 
time become totally unsaleable; but that 
fact is not patent, while every fluctua- 
tion in the prices at which stocks and 
bonds can be turned into immediate 
cash is quoted on the Stock Exchange. 
t * * 


“You will notice that we say that the 
values quoted are those given by the 
government department or lower. There 
is much in those two words. They mean 
that the values given in the report are 
approximately $62,500,000 less than the 
actual current values of those securities 
on the exchanges. Then we have the 
additional deduction from market values 
of $20,000,000, referred to in the report, 
and also the special contingency reserve 
of $12,500,000. Summarizing these items, 
we have: 

Under-valuation of securities... .$62,500,000 

es 


Further deduction from e 

WUC... cUmmameM Mea ss, Gudek nee 20,000,000 

Contingency Fund ....%......-- 12,500,000 
$95,000,000 


“Our unlisted assets and other margins 

raise this amount to $100,000,000. 
An Inconceivable Shrinkage 

“This means that the market values 
of our securities could shrink by $100,- 
000,000 without reducing our surplus by 
one dollar. Such a shrinkage is, of 
course, almost inconceivable. I indeed 
doubt very much if even the catastrophe 
of another world war could produce so 
drastic a depression. Supposing it did, 
we would still have intact our undivided 
Surplus of over $54,000,000. We are 
hardly likely, I think, to be criticized for 
lack of conservatism. I do not know 
any o!her financial corporation which has 
Its assets so effectively protected. I 


Imagiie we are more likely to be told 
that we have been too conservative; if 
80, that is a criticism which we must 
endure. Our safety margins may per- 
haps be unnecessarily large, but safety 
must be our paramount consideration; 
and ‘{ as we confidently anticipate, the 
Marg's prove not to be required, they 
will in time to come be available for 
distribution among our policyholders. 


nd what possibilities for our policy- 
holders do those margins represent! 
. But let us look further into our earn- 
Ing power. There are many contributing 
actors—energetic, yet cautious and eco- 
nomical agency management, careful 
Selection of risks, conservatism in always 
‘fetaining a considerable proportion of 
eur earnings to build up protective re- 
Setves, and, above all, specialization in 
the safe and profitable investment of 
the funds. Our investment policy is, in 
» a distinguishing characteristic of the 
company. Our development and _pros- 
perity would have been impossible but 
Kee our myvyestment policy, and our in- 
‘stmeérit policy could not have been pur- 
‘ied but for the wise investment pro- 
of our Canadian Insurance Law. 


That Jaw stands before the world as 
a monument to the wisdom of our 
Dominion Parliament. Companies ‘of 
many other lands are either permitted 
unwise freedom, or are hampered by re- 
strictions, equally unwise, which prohibit 
investment in many of the most desir- 
able securities. The Canadian Act, by 
contrast, permits reasonable freedom to 
the companies while fully safeguarding 
policyholders. 


Provisions of Canadian Investment Law 


“Tt may be timely to summarize briefly 
the provisions of our law. They permit 
investments in: first mortgages (up to 
60% of the appraised value); govern- 
ment and municipal bonds; corporation 
bonds secured by mortgage; preferred 
stocks of corporations which have paid 
dividends for the preceding five years; 
and common stocks of corporations 
which have paid dividends for the pre- 
ceding seven years, such dividends being 
not less than 4% per annum, or $500,000 
per annum in amount. These provisions 
avoid the extremes both of unwise free- 
dom and of harmful restriction. To my 
mind they are almost ideal. 

“Our list of assets shows that we own 
securities of large amount in all classes 
authorized bv the Act. 

“Our position as an international com- 
pany has, however, made the investment 
of our funds a special problem. Our 
business outside of Canada has srown 
to such huge proportions, that already 
78.3% of our premium income comes 
from other countries. An effect of this 
has been to enable us to invest in Can- 
ada, and in Canadian securities, sums 
far greater than otherwise would have 


been available, and far in excess of those, 


accruing from our purely Canadian busi- 
ness. Of our total premivm income 40% 
comes from the United States, and the 
accumulations from that business must 
of course be invested in that countrv. 
Even as to the remainder of our outside 
income, the amounts we have to place 
are so large, that in our. search for se- 
curities that measure up to our high 
standard, we must take into considera- 
tion not merely our investment oppor- 
tunities in Canada but those across the 
line. It follows that a very substantial 
and increasing proportion of our funds 
must be placed in the United States. 
“And in what securities can we invest 
in that countrv? As for mortgages, we 
are most unwilling to establish loaning 
agencies in distant centers, of whose 
real estate values, conditions and dangers 
we know nothing. That would be to 
entrust the safety of our investments. 
even to a large extent the safety of our 
company, to the judgment of strangers. 
Government and municipal bonds yield 
but low rates of interest; while as for 
bonds of corporations, outside of occa- 
sional railway and public utility  isswres, 
we must face the fact that the strongest 
corporations are rapidly redeeming their 
obligations, and no longer need to bor- 


row. For a very considerable part of — 


our investments we must therefore look 
to those classes of common stocks which 
are authorized by our Canadian Act. 
Fortunately, when the same degree of 
care as is necessary for safety in se- 
lecting mortgages and bonds is applied 
to the selection of common stocks, es- 
pecially within the’ conservative limits 
laid down by the Act, these selected 
securities -are, in the judgment and ex- 
perience of the thoughtful and well-in- 
formed, among the choicest and safest 
of all investments. and by far the most 
profitable and desirable. 


Mortgages 


“Consider mortgages. What company 
is there that has not suffered losses, and 
sometimes very heavy losses, on its 
mortgage investments? As to bonds, 
some people seem to consider that there 
is magic security in the label ‘bond.’ Ex- 
perience -has taught otherwise. The sur- 
plus earnings and margins of many com- 
panies, over and above the dividend re- 
quirements of their stocks, are much 
greater than the surplus earned by other 
companies in excess of the interest re- 
quirements of their bonds. Few experi- 


enced financiers would claim that the 
bonds usually offered are safer, or even 
as safe, as stock of such companies as 
the Montreal Light, Heat & Power, Am- 
erican Telephone & Telegraph, Common- 
wealth Edison, and many others I could 
name. The payment of the interest on 
the bonds is certainly no more sure than 
the payment of the dividends on the 
stocks. In the very unlikely event of the 
dividend on any such choice stock being 
reduced, it would be certain to be far 
more than offset by increases in the divi- 
dends on others. Our own average in- 
terest rate has been steadily mounting 
year after year, due solely to increased 
dividends and bonuses received on our 
stock beyond the rates payable on those 
stocks when we purchased them. As an 
illustration, take the common stocks pur- 
chased by us in 1923: the actual cash 
yield from them in 1928 represented a 
return of 2.38% on the purchase price 
in excess of the dividends payable upon 
these stocks at the time of purchase, 
while the average value of the rights and 
bonuses received during the intervening 
five years has amounted to a further 
38% per annum. 

“Our Canadian law wisely excludes 
stocks of all companies that do not have 
a long record of dividend paying and 
prosperity. But we go much farther than 
that. We limit ourselves almost entirely 
to corporations that have attained out- 
standing financial strength, with great 
reserves and resources already estab- 
lished, that supply some product or serv- 
ice essential to the life of the commu- 
nity, and that usually are dominant in 
their respective spheres. Such corpora- 
tions have their roots deep in the life of 
the nation they serve, and are almost 
part of the nation itself. The nation 
cannot grow and prosper without their 
growing and prospering. The operations 
of such corporations can hardly fail to 
expand and their profits to increase, 
surely and steadily; and this is but an- 
other way of saying that the stocks of 
such select and outstanding corporations 
can hardly fail to be of greater intrinsic 
value five, ten and twenty years hence 
than they are today. 


Do Not Speculate 


“Let me repeat what I have already 
said on many occasions. We do not 
speculate; we buy to keep. We never 
sell the stock merely because it has risen 
to a high figure. Stock exchange quo- 
tations influence our decisions as to 
whether we should buy a security, but 
not to whether we should sell. It quo- 
tations are high, we can ignore them, 
and, in fact, do ignore them, as I have 
already shown. 

“There is no department of our com- 
pany’s business which deserves closer 
study and investigation than the invest- 
ment Of its funds. It is to our invest- 
ments that we owe our impregnable po- 
sition, and the magnitude of the profits 
in which our policyholders rejoice. Many 
years ago I expressed the hope that I 
would be able to announce an increased 
scale of profits'every year for at least 
ten years. We now make that announce- 
ment for the ninth successive year, and 
I certainly cannot say that I expect the 
increases to stop with even the tenth 
announcement.. Our profits are accu- 
mulating as never before, and it is in- 
evitable that a larger and larger propor- 
tion will be disbursed to our policyhold- 
ers with the passing years. 

“To illustrate what the profit increases 
already given have meant ‘in dollars and 
cents, I give a few comparisons of the 
dividends of 1929 with those of 1920: 

$1,000, Ordinary Life, Age 40, 
Annual Dividend 


Ist 10th 20th 
Dividend Dividend Dividend 
1920 3.15 4.90 6.55 
1929 9.24 12:64 17.61 
$1,000, 20-Payment Life, Age 
40, Annual Dividend 
1920 3 9.35 
1929 9.60 14.90 24.02 
$1,000, 20 Year Endowment, 
Age 40, Annual Dividend 
1920 3.85 .6 12.75 
1929 9.30 17.24 32.14 


and, in addition to these profits, we now 
have as a permanent feature the system 


Sun Earned 6.58% Net On 
Mean Invested Assets 


ITS AMAZING RECORD IN _ 1928 





Assets Increased $87,650,000; Surplus, 
$9,158,000 ; Gain in Force 
$408,900,000 


The Sun Life of Canada ended the 
year 1928 with $500,000,000 of assets. 
They include almost $100,000,000 of gov- 
ernment, municipal, railway, gas, electric 
and other bonds; $26,665,284 of preferred 
and guaranteed stocks ;and in addition 
there are other stocks which have a mar- 
ket value of $264,797,672. In its annual 
report, however, the company deducts 
$20,000,000 for possible fluctuations in the 
market, making its bonds and stock to- 
tals $369,390,276. The company has $33,- 
337,665 loaned on real estate first mort- 
gages. 

In income the increase for the year 
is $41,970,000; in assets the increase is 
$87,050,000; in surplus the increase is 
$9,158,000; in new insurance it was $112,- 
836,000. Total in force gain, $408,900,000. 
It was only three years ago that the 
company passed the. billion mark of in- 
surance in force. Today it is rapidly 
nearing $2,000,000,000. The new insur- 
ance increased 34%, while the total in 
force increased 27%. 

The life premjum income of the com- 
pany last year was as follows: New, 
$16,328,638; renewal, $54,765,621; single, 
$8,653,387; thrift, $8,397; group, $1,849,- 
567, or $81,605,611 in all. The premiums 
for annuities, Ordinary, were $24,070,962; 
for annuities, group, $20,360. The total 
premiums of all kinds received during 
the year net amounted to $103,130,843. 
The entire income of all kinds was $144,- 
747,393. : 

The practice of allotting a special ma- 
turity dividend to participating policies 
was adopted January 1, 1929, 

Payments to policyholders and other 
beneficiaries during 1928 amounted to 
fifty millions. Since organization of the 
company the amount is $111,370,229. 

The net rate of interest earned on the 
mean invested assets, after making pro- 
vision for investment expenses, was 


6.58%. 


A net profit of $11,028,854 was realized 
from the redemption or sale of securi- 
ties which had risen to high premiums. 

On the bonds and preferred stocks 
listed in the assets not a dollar, either 
as interest or as dividend, was in ar- 
rears for a single day after being due. 
Dividends accruing to common stocks 
exceed by several millions those payable 
on the same stocks at the time of pur- 
chase. 

Provision has been made to raise the 
reserves on the re-insured business of 
the Western Union Life to the high 
standard used for the valuation of lia- 
bilities under the Sun Life’s own con- 
tracts. 








of maturity bonuses described in the re- 
port. 


“Tt is our aim to furnish insurance at 
the lowest possible cost; these figures il- 
lustrate how completely that ambition is 
being realized. 

“T may here remark that our new ma- _ 
turity bonus has an important bearing itt 
another direction. It is a sad fact that 
too often the foresight of a husband or 
father is neutralized by the loss of the 
assurance funds through bad invest- 
ments. The problem of how to invest 
such sums must often be perplexing, 
while the inexperience of many widows 
and executors accentuates the hazard of 
loss. It is clear that the life assurance 
companies can render a service of ines- 
timable value by providing a safe, con- 
venient, and profitable means of invest- 
ing the funds which may become payable 
either by death, or by the maturity of 
endowment policies. It is equally clear 
that we are in an unusually favorable 
position to render that service. We 
therefore encourage beneficiaries to leave 
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Missouri State Life’s 
New Vice-Presidents 


ST. LOUIS CO’S BIG GROWTH 


Actuary C. O. Shepard Now 2nd Vice- 
President; James Scott 3rd Vice- 
President; M. W. Heitzeberg 4th 
Vice-President 


The growth of the Missouri State Life 
of St. Louis, now the largest company 
west of the Mississippi River, with in- 
surance in force at the close of last year 
amounting to $1,195,675,000 and assets of 
$131,600,000, has correspondingly enlarged 
the responsibilities of the executive per- 





oo 

















C. O. SHEPHERD 


sonnel and President Hillsman Taylor 
recently announced the promotion of 
three of the executives to vice-presi- 
dencies. 

C. O. Shepard, who has been actuary, 
was made second vice-president and ac- 
tuary; James Scott, comptroller, is in 
addition made third vice-president; and 
Miles W. Heitzeberg, assistant to the 
president, is now fourth vice-president. 

Mr. Shepard has been with the Mis- 
souri State Life for more than eleven 











JAMES SCOTT 


years and has been identified with the 
actuarial side of life insurance for nearly 
twenty years. He was born in Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, where he received his 
schooling, which he completed at Kala- 
mazoo College. He came to Missouri 
State Life in 1917 from the National 
Fidelity Life, of Sioux City, and started 
as assistant actuary. Mr. Shepard is as- 
sociate member of the Actuarial Society 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 
| HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 























of America, and of the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries. 

Mr. Scott also: joined the company as 
assistant actuary. He came with the 
company in 1922, from the Aetna, and a 
year later was appointed to the newly 


MILES W. HEITZEBERG 


created post of comptroller. He was then 
twenty-nine years old, probably the 
youngest man in the United States to 
have so responsible a position with a 
big company. 

Mr. Scott was born in Edinburgh, Scot- 


Me Sei 


land, where he received his education. 
He spent four years in the Edinburgh 
office of the Norwich Union Life and 
then came to New York and entered 
insurance work in the United States. 
Mr. Heitzeberg was formerly sales 
manager of a large wholesale and re- 
tail lumber company in St. Louis. He 
is well known to the company field force. 
In two years since he came with the 
Missouri State Life in 1926, his con- 
fidence-inspiring personality and his 
grasp of sales problems have advanced 
him from assistant to the vice-president, 
through the duties of assistant to the 
president, which he took over in 1927, to 


‘his present rank of fourth vice-president. 





PRU’S MORTGAGE LOANS 


The part The Prudential has taken in 
the encouragement of individual home 
builders, of farmers and of those re- 
sponsible for the erection of business and 
other non-residential properties is indi- 
cated by figures dealing with the com- 
pany’s real estate moregage loans for 
1928. These, amounting to $217,737,094, 
were $11,000,000 in excess of similar loans 
made by the company during 1927, when 
the total was $206,917,728.90. 


NEW GROUP COVERAGE 

The Metropolitan Life has just insured 
more than 1,500 employes of the New 
England Power Association under a 
group policy on the participating plan 
involving about $3,000,000 of life insur- 
ance, $3,000,000 of accidental, death and 
dismemberment protection and health 
and non-occupational accident benefits. 

















SECURITY — 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States. Through 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 


Organized 1845 


———_.. 
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THE VALUE OF SILENCE 


Keeping His Mouth Shut Resulted ip 
Bolling Sibley’s Writing Case During 
Formative Stage of Insurance Career 
One of the general agents who believes 
that insurance agents accomplish most 
when they let the other fellow do the 
bulk of the talking is Bolling Sibley of 
Memphis, Penn Mutual general agent, 
He furnishes to The Eastern Underwriter 
this chapter of his early insurance career 

as follows: 

“One of the most outstanding and de- 
cisive incidents of my career occurred 
about four months after I entered the 
life insurance business as a_ soliciting 
agent. I presented a letter of introduc- 
tion from a banker to a prominent rail- 
road official. This railroad official in- 
vited me to have a seat and, after he 
read the letter, he remarked, ‘The dullest 
and most monotonous thing in the world 
tome is life insurance, and under no 
circumstances will I ever buy another life 
insurance policy. He impressed me as 
being a man who liked to hear himself 
talk, and I decided I would say as few 
words as possible. I did, however, try 
to show him what could be done witha 
line of life insurance in the way of pro- 
tecting famMy and credit. 

“The result was that within less than 
twenty minutes after his opening state- 
ment he signed his application with me 
for a policy of life insurance for $20,000 
and gave me his check in settlement of 
the premium, which amounted to more 
than $700. 

“This incident happened at a time when 
I was very much discouraged, having, 
as is the case with most new men, writ- 
ten a fairly good volume of business for 
the first few weeks after I signed my 
contract, and was experiencing at that 
time a severe slump. The securing of 
the application and the manner in which 
it was secured completely revived me and 
had a great deal to do with my subse- 
quent success. The gentleman referred 
to proved to be a very good friend, and 
after I delivered him the policy was the 
means of my writing additional policies. 
He told me afterwards that the average 
life insurance man who had called on him 
in the past did so much talking he could 
not get an adequate idea of the value of 
insurance. As he expressed it, ‘You had 
sense enough to keep quiet and let me 
do some talking.’” ; 





PRUDENTIAL LEADERS 


Agent W. F. Frank Leads Division “B’ 
in Industrial Net Increase;- Other 
News of Field 

Agent W. F. Frank, of the Brooklyn, 
N. Y., No. 6 district of The Prudential 
leads Division “B” in Industrial Net In- 
crease and ranks sixth among the com 
pany’s agency leaders. Agent A. Rap 
paport, of Brooklyn No. 11 is the lead 
ing Ordinary agent in Division “B’ 
ranking eighth in the company. Agent 
W. Barrett, of Brooklyn No, 7 is not 
far behind. 

William J. Arter, an agent in the St 
Louis, Mo., No. 1 district, is “setting 
the pace” in Industrial Increase for 19 
in Division “S.” He also is credited wi 
a substantial amount of Ordinary New 
Business Issue. ; 

In Ordinary Net new business issued 
for the year 1928, Agent Eugene B 
Vaughan, of the Paducah, Ky., district 
is leading all representatives of Division 
“S.” He is a wearer of a Gold Merit 
button. 


BANKERS LIFE SCHOOLS ©, 
The Bankers Life of Des Moines: 
conducting four two-day regional schools 
of instruction for agents who wrote not 
less than $100,000 during the past yeat 
The schools will be held in Milwauke® 
French Lick, Kansas, City: and Saf 
Diego. President Gerard §; Nollen a 
sisted by other officers will icondtict’ the 
schools. ape Lae 
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Advance Connecticut 
General Officers 


L. COLE AGENCY HEAD 
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Earl C. Henderson Elected Actuary; T. 
P. Rice Assistant Superintendent 
of Agencies 





At the meeting of the directors of the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., 
held February.5, immediately following 
the annual meeting of the stockholders, 
James L. Cole was advanced to the po- 
sition of superintendent of agencies. 
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E. C. HENDERSON 


Theodorick P. Rice was elected assistant 
superintendent of agencies. 

Earl C. Henderson was elected actuary, 
succeeding Edward H. Hezlett, vice-pres- 
ident and actuary, who has resigned to 
take up the study of physical chemistry. 

Other officials were all re-elected. 
Charles A. Goodwin, Henry K. 
Welch, Richard M. Bissell and Arthur 
P. Day, directors whose terms were ex- 
piring, were re-elected. 

Mr. Cole was graduated from Hotch- 
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J. L. COLE 
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1016. in 1911 and from Trinity College in 

He sold life insurance for some 
wy resigning to enter the service in 
Juring the war he served over- 
aa the Rainbow Division. He en- 
m the agency department of the Con- 
ecticut General in 1921 and in 1923 was 
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“IT’S A GOOD POLICY” 
MORE NEW POLICIES 


Reames Income Policies 
(income to the insured) 


LOW COST PREFERRED RISK POLICY 
NEW OWNERSHIP, BENEFICIARY and 
ASSIGNMENT PROVISIONS 


early define contractual rights of all parties interested 


COMPLETELY REVISED PLAIN ENGLISH POLICY FORMS 
that will particularly appeal to the conscientious life underwriter. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia 

















GOOD TERRITORY OPEN 


for men capable of establishing and maintaining Agencies in 
localities previously not represented—Midwest and Eastern States. 
Union Mutual’s sales increased 
22 Per cent in 1927 
23 Per cent in 1928 
Grow with this progressive Company favorably known for 80 years. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 














Toronto University in 1914 and was for 
some years with the London Life’ Insur- 
ance Co., London, Ontario, and the Crown 
Life of Toronto. He came to the Con- 
necticut General in 1920 and in 1924 was 
elected assistant actuary. Mr. Hender- 
son is a fellow in the Actuarial Society 
of America. 


Mr. Rice is a graduate of Washington 
and Lee University, class of 1912. He 
was for five years with the F. S. Royster 
Fertilizer Co., in charge of branch office 
sales and later was for six years en- 
gaged in agency work with the Atlantic 
Life at Richmond, Virginia. He has 
been with the Connecticut General four 
years as agency assistant, and for the 
past year has been in charge of the com- 
pany’s Pittsburgh office. 





A RECORD FROM OIL CITY 

Agent Elmer C. Hollabaugh of the Oil 
City, Pa., office of The Prudential, pre- 
sented an industrial account for the week 
of December 31, that is food for thought 
among industrial men. He had no ar- 
rears on a $263.11 debit, and his advance 
payments amounted to $1,141.40. 


HUGE DAILY INVESTMENT 
Several of the New York daily papers 
in discussing a recent talk made by Fred. 
H. Ecker, vice-president of the Metro- 


politan and its chief financial officer, 
brought out the fact that there was an 
average investment of $1,839,000 a day 
by the company. 





WESTERN STATES ELECTION 
The Western States Life officers and 
directors were re-elected at the annual 


meeting recently. There had been some 
dissatisfaction on the part of minority 
stockholders over a voting trust whereby 
a pool voted 51% of the stock. 





Four regional conventions will be held 
in August for agents of the Northwest- 
ern National Life of Minneapolis, in- 
stead of the single convention trip in 
previous years. One on Lake Erie, for 
agents from Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, North Caro- 
line, Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 





vising agents. 


will instill confidence. 


dence. 


110 Fulton Street, 





Agency Supervisor Wanted 


MAN is needed in a large old established 
Life Insurance General Agency who is 
experienced in training, developing and super- 
The right man will be capable 
of doing successful field work himself, will have 
ability to grasp quickly the problems of the 
agent and be possessed of a personality which 


All communications will be treated in confi- 
In replying state age, previous training, 
nationality, years in business, nature of present 
work, and salary desired. 


Address 
Agency Supervisor 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


New York City ; 








Business Of Sun Life 
Of London For 1928 


SINGLE PREMIUMS A FEATURE 





Considerable Part of Business of Spe- 
cial Character Under Ingenious 
Plan 





The figures of tthe old Sun Life office 
of London for 1928 have just been issued 
and show a record amount of business. 
The following taken from the city col- 
umns of the London “Times,” shows the 
large sum paid in single premiums, and 
the method of working this system, which 
is exceedingly ingenious. 

The net new assurance issued last year 
by the Sun Life Assurance Society 
(which is not to be confused with the 
Sun Life of Canada), consisted of 19,- 
419 policies for £15,274,880. The whole 
of this business was issued within the 
United Kingdom, the society having no 
overseas agencies, and it represents an 
increase on the year of 643 policies for 
assurances of £1,892,385. As was the case 
in 1927, a considerable portion of the bus- 
iness is of a special character, having 
been effected under single premium ta- 
bles, and of total new premiums of £5,- 
355,451 no less than £5,016,980 is repre- 
sented by single premiums (following £4,- 
936,039 and £4,649,130). The bulk of the 
single premiums would not have been 
received in cash, but stands as loans on 
the security of the policies, the attrac- 
tion to those effecting the policies being 
the saving of income and super-tax on 
the loan interest payable from year to 
year throughout the currency of the pol- 
icies, there being no question as to the 
repayment of the outstanding loans until 
the policies mature. 

The importance of this feature of the 
accounts is seen in the increase in the to- 
tal advances against policies which, in- 
cluding ordinary annual premiums pol- 
icies, stood at £13,241,216 in the last bal- 
ance sheet, against £8,317,591 a year earli- 
er, the total assets being £35,701,764 and 
#28.912,903 at the corresponding dates. 
The success of the Sun Life in attract- 
ing the more wealthy. classes of policy- 
holder has not militated against its ef- 
forts in other directions, for its total 
life premium income at £7,519,723 was 
over £1,500,000 up onthe year, the con- 
sideration received for annuities granted 
amounted to £104,067 against £46,700, and 
sinking fund business provided premiums 
of £120,339 against £81,401. The net rate 
of interest earned on the life fund was 
£4 15s 10d, against £4 12s 8d per cent. 


UNION LABOR LIFE’S YEAR 








At End of 1928 Company Had $36,000,- 
000 in Force and Assets 


of $764,000 





Last year was the first full calendar 
year for the Union Labor Life and a 
summary of the company’s business for 
1928 made by President Matthew Woll 
shows that whereas the company closed 
1927 with $12,131,800 of insurance in force 
and ledger assets of $608,263.32, by the 
end of 1928 it had $36,074,760 insurance 
in force and ledger assets of $764 670.89, 
pera increase in surplus of approximately 
120 

Tort i income for the year was $631,489. 


INDICTED IN FRAUD 


Fraud indictments have been returned 
against four Connecticut men in an ac- 
tion brought by the Aetna Life. John 
Soja of Chicopee is charged with forg- 
ing an application for insurance on the 
life on John Wolozyn, attempting lar- 
ceny by making false statements in the 
application and causing some person to 
impersonate Wolozyn and take a physi- 
cal examination which the applicant was 
incapable of passing. 








$160,000 ON A PRIEST 
The Provident Mutual has issued a 
policy of $160,000 on the life of a priest. 
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Hugh Cannell Heads 
Canadian Life Agents 


ASSOCIATION HAD GOOD YEAR 


New Constitution Changes Organiza- 
tion’s Structure; Reach Member- 
ship Objective 





At the annual meeting of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Canada, 
held in the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, 
on February 8, Hugh Cannell, Mutual 
Life of Canada, was elected president. 
Mr. Cannell is the manager for his com- 
pany in Montreal and before that was 
its manager in St. John, New Bruns- 
wick. He was manager of the St. John 
branch of the Bank of British North 
America before entering the life insur- 
ance business. - 

The association at its meeting adopted 
a new constitution. The entire organi- 
zation has been reconstructed. In 1924 
the association was incorporated. It is 
also giving degrees of Chartered Life 
Underwriter and the new constitution 
will take care of the incorporation fea- 
ture and also provide for chartered, non- 
chartered and associate memberships. 

The retiring president, J. B. Hall, Sun 
Life, Toronto, told in his address of the 
progress of the association and of his 
visits to local associations. 


Brokerage Question Up in Montreal 


The new president, Hugh Cannell, re- 
porting as vice-president last year, said 
that the brokerage question was looming 
large in the Province of Quebec and par- 
ticularly in the city of Montreal. It is 
hoped, he said, to ameliorate the con- 
ditions which the associations there com- 
plain of.. 

Mr. Cannell explained that the Cana- 
dian association is asking the Govern- 
ment to enact a measure prohibiting mu- 
nicipalities from putting taxes on life in- 
surance companies, the matter growing 
out of a tax of 24%% on first year’s 
premiums levied by the village of Bath- 
urst and the town of Campbellton, which 


slipped through the house but the asso- ° 


ciation has hopes of having this rescind- 
ed in the near future. 

General Secretary E. V. Chown said 
that last year the association reached 
its main objective as to membership by 
obtaining a total of 3,000 members. He 
gave the following as the high spots of 
the year: 

The exceeding of the membership ob- 
jective of 3,000 members by 118 and the 
generally healthy condition of local as- 
sociations. 

The enlargement and success of the 
Congress Series for the second year. 

The increasing of the circulation of the 
special Rockwell number of the “News” 
to 7,800 copies—a new record. 

The establishment of a French edi- 
tion of “The News.” 

The increased spirit of active co-op- 
eration evident as between association, 
company executives and the various in- 
surance departments, through the chan- 
nel of the joint committee. 

The approval of the so-called “Asso- 
ciation Plan” for licensing of life insur- 
ance agents by the Conference of the 
Superintendents of Insurance and the 
other results of the work of the joint 
committee in adjusting complaints and 
other problems, notably legislation in 
connection with licensing, taxation and 
succession duties in various provinces. 

The introduction of the “three year” 
system of examinations in connection 
with the C. L. U. work. 

Consideration of the constitution of the 
association in the light of the expansion 
and development program adopted dur- 
ing the year. 

Preparation of a course on Canadian 
Law by George A. Urquhart, K.C. 

Preparation of a booklet containing 
suggestions for local association execu- 
tives. 








Address, 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent ccanection with an old | 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 
proposition. 


PERMANENT, 


Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York City 








An edition of the association’s “News” 
is being. published in French and As- 
sistant Secretary L. W. Dunstall said 
that it had been a success and had been 
well received by the French-speaking 
members of the life insurance fraternity 
as reflected in the increased member- 
ship of French-speaking life insurance 
men in the association. 


The publicity committee headed by F. 
T. Stanford has done good work in co- 
operating with the local ‘association in 
getting effective public notice of their ac- 
tivities. There are three institutional 
advertising moving picture films and free 
showings are given. There has been co- 
operation along the lirie of getting all 
companies to concentrate their advertis- 
ing during a period of intensive publicity. 

A. M. James, vice-president for the 
Province of British Columbia, said that 
since the superintendent of insurance had 
left the responsibility of approval of 
new licenses with company head offices 
he has not insisted-on the part time 
regulation for cities of 10,000 and over 
and it is claimed that some advantage 
has been taken of this leniency. Mr. 
James also pointed out that the admin- 
istration of the Succession Duties Act 
has caused considerable delay in pay- 
ment of claims. The association is try- 
ing to have the regulations changed to 
permit the payment of claims up to 
$5,000 or $10,000 without the present 20% 
holdback. 





Sun Life Market Values 


(Continued from Page 9) 


all or part of the sums assured on de- 
posit with the company; on_ such 
amounts we pay a guaranteed rate of.in- 
terest of 314%, and in addition grant 
participation in the investment profits, 
at the same rate as we allow on our 
policy reserves when calculating the 
profits on current policies. According 
to our present scale, these profits raise 
the annual return to 5%4% for the first 
five years, and by gradual increases to 
6% after the twentieth year. We, of 
course, cannot promise that these rates 
will continue indefinitely, but our large 
present earnings, and our great undi- 
vided surplus and protective margins, 
are, shall I say, at least encouraging. 

“And now we introduce the maturity 
bonus, which operates to increase the 
amount payable to the beneficiary at 
the death of the assured, and then im- 
mediately begins to operate in connec- 
tion with the money left on deposit, as 
with a new policy. 


Mutualization Discussion 


“We have heard a good deal about a 
supposed trend toward mutualization. 





Shortly after the Armstrong investiga- 
tion in New York, nearly a quarter of 
a century ago, some of the large Amer- 
ican companies did mutualize, but for a 
long period no stock company on this 
continent has been mutualized, while one 
company has changed from the mutual 
to the stock class. In the United States, 
of the total life assurance in force in 
1900 in non-industrial companies, 61.2% 
was carried in mutual companies or com- 
panies which were mutualized shortly 
afterwards. Their proportion has, how- 
ever, fallen steadily year by year until 
by the end of 1927 it was but 43.1% of 
the whole. During that period the busi- 
ness in force in these companies multi- 
plied 5.7 times, while the amount in force 
in stock companies increased 20.2 times. 
The trend is not towards mutuality, but 
away from it. Some of the weaknesses 
in the mutual system have been com- 
mented on forcefully by the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance for the State of New 
York. 

“Personally I think that our company 
has an ideal system. Our policyholders 
have the advantages of practical mutual- 
ity, with none of its handicaps. They 
have the benefit of the enterprise and 
stability offered by stock control; the 
small personal interest’ wisely granted 
to the stockholders and management is 
a practical incentive to the rapid and 
profitable development. of the business. 
The value of this combination is seen 
in the results.” 





TRIBUTE TO JOHN M. FRASER 





Fraser Agency of Connecticut Mutual 
Sets New Production Mark in Honor 
of Associate General Agent 
Ten years ago in Tanuary John M. 
Fraser started in the life insurance busi- 
ness with the Connecticut Mutual Life 
and the Fraser agency in New York, 
of which he is asseriate veneral agent, 
and his brother, Peter M. Fraser, is 
general agent, set out last month to 
hang up a new production record in his 

honor and succeeded. 

At the close of the month there was 
a total of $4,111,000 of paid for life in- 
surance and the agency organization as 
well as John M. Fraser came in for con- 
gratulations. 





NEW BANKERS NATIONAL FORM 


The Bankers National Life of Jersey 
City has brought out an endowment at 
age 85 contract which will be written on 
all substandard lives and those not en- 
titled to the preferred risk ordinary life 
policy which was recently given to the 
field force. The company also announces 
that married women who are self-sup- 
porting and minors will be considered on 
non-medical for amounts of $1,000 only. 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life Agents have a whole family of potential policyholders 


back of every door bell. 


Policies are issued on both the ordinary 


and industrial plans from birth to sixty years next birthday. 


“THERE IS NO PLACE LIKE THE HOME” 
THERE IS NO COMPANY LIKE THE HOME 


Independence Square 


- Philadelphia, Penna. 


Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware. 


—_ 
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Planning Big Features 
For Tri-State Congress 


IN PHILADELPHIA MARCH 2 








John A. Stevenson, Chairman of Program 
Committee; A. B. Cheyney General 
Chairman 





The Tri-State Life Insurance Con ress, 
which will be held in Philadelphia on 
March 22, gives indication of one cf the 
greatest sales congresses ever helc. Ac- 
tive work on planning the congress -tart- 
ed last week when Sigourney Mellor, 
president of the Philadelphia Assoc’ ation 
of Life Underwriters, appointed Arthur 
B. Cheyney, of. the Continental Ameri- 
can, as general chairman of the sales 
congress. 

John A. Stevenson, of the Penn Mt- 
tual Life, is chairman of the program 
and speakers’ committee. 

The theme selected for the congress 
is “Today’s life underwriting problems.” 

While the names of the speakers al- 
ready obtained by Dr. Stevenson cannot 
be divulged at this time, it can be said 
that they are among the foremost speak- 
ers in the country. It is expected that 
when the speakers’ program is finally 
completed that it will list some of the 
bigeest men in the business. 

The committee chairmen appointed for 
the congress follow: 

‘Publicity committee, Jack Berlet; com- 
piny executives’ participation committee, 
James M. Blake; banquet, reception and 
entertainment committee, J. Renwick 
Montgomery ; finance committee, Everett 
H. Plummer; associations’ co-operation 
committee. Sigourney Mellor; trust com- 
panies and bank participation committee, 
Joseph H. Reese: attendance committee, 
Alexander V. Tisdale; managers’ partici- 
pation committee, J. E. Willing. 





JOHN H. KULL MANAGER 





Succeeds C. C. Rossey as Manager of 
Phoenix Mutual Life’s Agency at 
Columbus Circle 


John H. Kull, for more than twenty 
years a representative of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life through the agency on Mai- 
den Lane, New York, has been appoint- 
ed manager for the company at the Co 
lumbus Circle agency at 1775 Broadway. 
Mr. Kull, who is well known in the in- 
surance fraternity, succeeds Chris C. 
Rossey at the uptown office. Mr. Kull 
is regarded as an expert in program 
life insurance and: insurance estates. 





BERTHOLD HAS MILLION MONTH 





New York Agent Gave Foehl Agency 
of Prudential That Amount; Now 
In South 


Frank A. Berthold, New York City 
agent, paid for a million dollars in The 
Prudential during January, placing the 
business through the Foehl agency. 
is now sojourning in Alabama. 

For the past two years Mr. Berthold 
has been the leading producer identified 
with the Foehl agency. Last_vear he 
paid for over two million in The Prv- 
dential. He was closely associate: with 


the late Charles A. Foehl. 





QUALIFIES FOR LIFE CL'JB 


Charles R. Lively, Grand Rapid: aget! 
for the Travelers, is the first ian 1 
qualify for the 1929 life club of the com- 
pany. Mr. Lively has been co. nected 


with the company since 1911. 1 that 
year he’ was made assistant cash cr and 
on January 1, 1919 he was made a agent 


and paid_for "sufficient new accident and 
health insurance to place hir third 
among all Travelers producers in this 
country. This was in addition ‘0 ove 
$250,000 new life insurance. In 927 he 
was fifteenth vice-president at large ° 
the Life Leaders Club, qualifying ‘¢ ‘or the 
Eastern Point convention. was 4 
member of the Life Leaders Ch ub ast 
year. 
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Apartment 
and Business “f 
Property Loans 

Total ij 


$107,000,000. 












HOUSING PROBLEMS are alike 
solved to an appreciable extent-b 
the EQUITABLE through its RESIDENTI 
LOAN Plans. Special policies clear up. 
existing mortgages, while SAFEGUARD- 
ING the Home and the Home Circle-and 
if the Breadwinner is taken, adequate . 
maintenance is automatically provided. 
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| OF THE UNITED STATES ~ 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President: 
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~ John Hancock Mutual's Field Conference 





Non-Medical Business 
Of John Hancock Grows 


NASON STRESSES SELECTION 





Company Depends Much On Agency 
Organization; 900,000 Non-Medical 
Weekly Premium Policies In 1928 





In his talk at the John Hancock field 
conference of managers and_ general 
agents in Boston this week Fred E. Na- 
son, vice-president and in charge of un- 
derwriting, stressed the agents’ responsi- 
bility in risk selection. The John Han- 
cock is one of the companies placing 
great dependence upon its agency organ- 
ization and does not use outside inspec- 
tion to the extent that such 
sources of information are used by some 
companies. Today no agent can be con- 
sidered representative of the best type 
unless he uses every effort at his com- 
mand to determine the fitness of the 
risk when he writes the application. Un- 
derwriting methods in both the field and 
home office have advanced. 

The company has been issuing Indus- 
trial policies without medical examina- 
tion of applicants for a considerable 
time, but not until comparatively re- 
cently has there been acceptance of Or- 
dinary cases without medical examina- 
tion. For the year 1928 $240,000,000 of 
Industrial was written and over 87% of 
it was assumed without medical exami- 
nation. This represents 900,000 policies. 

The John Hancock adopts a mortality 
table to measure Industrial risks that 
provides for a higher mortality than that 
used in the measurement of risks in the 
Ordinary branch; but it must have se- 
lected lives, Mr. Nason said. “We can- 
not expect to accept a general run of 
population and carry on successfully with 
a satisfactory mortality experience; we 
must continue to eliminate from our se- 
lection the definitely undesirable risks,” 
he declared. 

Ordinary Non-Medical 

In the Ordinary division just over 29% 
of the new Ordinary insurance issued by 
the company for 1928 was written with- 
out medical examination. The non-med- 
ical Ordinary aggregated about $95,000,- 
000 of insurance last year. The maxi- 
mum limit for Ordinary non-medical in- 
surance is $3,000. 

In speaking of sub-standard. business 
Mr. Nason said that the company now 
has in force approximately $50,000,000 of 
business rated on account of definite 
physical impairments, including over- 
weights. In addition it has $19,000,000 
of insurance upon cases bearing an extra 
rate because of extra hazardous occupa- 
tions. 

Mr. Nason said the company was 
working on a new form of retirement 
annuity which will contain provisions for 
disability benefits during the premium 
paying period or before commencement 
of annuity payments similar io the new 
provisions which will be incorporated in 
the regular policies. 


Clark On C. L. U. Degree 


(Continued from Page 5) 
service be consecutive or may it be in- 
termittent, assuming all other factors to 
be satisfactory. 

The creation of a “board of examina- 
tions” of considerable size, in order to 
make the examination questions the re- 
sult of a consensus of opinion as much as 
possible. 

Unfinished Business: 
the C. L. U. degree—Report by Dean 
Huebner. b. Recommendations with ref- 
erence to filling the vacancies on the 
board of directors, 


services 





a. Proper use of 


Industrial Premiums 
Double In Seven Years 


FINE RECORD BY JOHN HANCOCK 


Vice-President Brock Tells Company’s 
Superintendents Some Figures of Ex- 
pansion; More Insurance For 
Unit Premium 





The passing last year of the $1,000,000 
weekly debit mark, which means that 
during 1929 the premium income from 
this branch of the John Hancock’s busi- 
ness is expected to reach more than $52,- 
000,000 was one of the high attainments 
reached by that company. This $52,000,- 
000 is practically double the income of 
seven years ago. 

In reporting these facts to the super- 
intendents of the company at their an- 
nual meeting in Boston this week Vice- 
President Elbert H. Brock said that the 
weekly premiums were collected by 
agents in the homes of more than 3,500,- 
000 individual policyholders, residing in 


more than 3,200 cities and towns of the 

country. 

Industrial Branch Nearly Half Century 
Old 


The John Hancock has been doing Or- 
dinary business for sixty-six years, its 
Industrial branch having been establish- 
ed about half a century ago. Its first 
week of business was that of July 5, 1879, 
when it issued 107 Industrial policies. 
The week ending January 30, 1929, show- 
ed an issue of 39,865 Industrial policies. 

During that week the company pro- 
duced in Ordinary through weekly pre- 
mium agents in excess of $13,000,000. 

Vice-President Brock predicted that 
the ratio of growth in the years to come 
will be much larger, owing to an expan- 
sion program and the establishment of 
new agencies. The company at present 
has 170 agencies throughout the country 
in charge of superintendents and 5,197 
Weekly Premium agents. 

Greater Benefits; Lowered Cost 

“In keeping with the general develop- 
ment of life insurance companies and life 
insurance policies,’ said Vice-President 
Brock, “there has been a marked in- 


crease in amount of insurance given for 
a unit premium. The company has not 
been unmindful of its old policyholders, 
and as conditions have changed and ben- 
efits have increased, including larger cash 
values, paid-up values, and extended in- 
surance, the company has made all such 
provisions retroactive. These include 
both disability and double indemnity—or 
accidental death. 

“To provide for these benefits, the 
company has voluntarily added to the 
reserves of these Weekly Premium pcli- 
cyholders over a series of years, upwards 
of $23,000,000. Dividends paid on these 
policies have materially increased, and 
the cost of this insurance at present 1s 
well within the means of families on a 
weekly budget basis. ; 

“The company also provides nursing 
service for 98% of its Industrial policy- 
holders in cities where it maintains local 
offices, and during the year 1928 443,000 
nursing visits were made free of cost to 
the policyholder. 

“The company has already arranged 
for the establishment in 1929 of nineteen 
additional offices. 
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| OF SOUND, SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS— 
| MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
| 
BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1928 
ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES 
| Bonds 54354546 20accsneeees RNG ehA dana SOR TZ90SO4S -“PGlcy RESERVES oes ose vedisessasagcenes $117,615,814.08 
| First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate... 49,272,860.87 Policy Claims in Process of Adjustment 
eat MUOEAe a. oo een een cides se Wonton 9,405,014.50 MOEMODE cin cch a bere Co cele he tiiawtdes ees 1,078,929.98 
Real Estate Sales Contracts............- 828,765.56 Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance _ 1,021,144.69 
| Collateral IiGans, 610650545 ss abessu sews 3,030,380.27 Dividends Left on Deposit with Company _1,430,075.66 
Loans to Policyholders. ..2..5...5.60020% 00 ZT RETSIS OD: “REGET IER FOE TAKES .60i0 sees sotncacuees 490,734.64 
SRGCKR oer cee acres Nar Nn eee 149,660.00 Contingency Reserve for Investments... 300,000.00 
Papert -DOteR s55 ood bcd ces ka ala occe 56495026: All Other: Liabihties 03555 cesces di siesess 1,076,371.25 
| Cash in Banks on Interest...........:.. 4,649,972.48 Apportioned for Policy Divi- 
Cash in Banks and Home Office not on MONEE Ss cwastcisvanseeaaeanen $1,367,369.65 
tere: isa 8s 25 oohenlas eee a es 2IiGtS3 -- Capstal: Stock: & soc. iss even ,000,000.00 
| Accrued Interest on Investments........ 2EOT SING SUPPERS. soi ceseascss Joke 3,228,391.79 
| Outstanding and Deferred Premiums....  3,942,893.65 —_——__—— 
Alter Assets... 5ic5i ss Aa ccaeee hen 854.91 Surplus for Protection of Policyholders..  8,595,761.44 
| RS eh eet ree EAS 
$131,608,831.74 $131,608,831.74 
Insurance in Force, December 31, 1928............ $1,195,675,940.00 
Insurance in Force, December 31, 1927............ 757,369,613.00 
oe nr Pe es har eee $ 438,306,327.00 
| Aas, Thepemigns 31, TMB... 2. ey: $ 131,608,831.74 
| ain, Re SE es ie das SS VOR 80,262,887.84 
ON ie csi aro vg sp Pere ee OAH, HPT OR $ 51,345,943.90 
New Business Paid for, 1928..................... $ 341,919,878.00 
‘ New Business Paid for, 1927..................... 204,763,512.00 H 
ea 3 Re eee oA eee $ 137,156,366.00 
Mi i State Life I Cr 














HILLSMAN TAYLOR, President HOME OFFICE: St. Louis 
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Fjohn Hancock Mutual's Field Conference 





LT. Kagawa of Honolulu 
At Hancock Convention 


EDUCATED AT KEIO UNIVERSITY 





Assistant Manager Of International Trust 
Co., Which Also Represents Fire 
And Casualty Companies 





L. T. Kagawa, assistant manager of the 
International Trust Co., Honolulu, which 
was recently appointed general agent of 
the John Hancock in Hawaii, is in this 
country. He attended the John Hancock 
convention in Boston this week. Mr. 
Kagawa is a clever young Japanese who 
was born in Hawaii and received his 
major education in the Keio University 
in Tokio. He lived in Japan for seven 
years. 

The International Trust Co. started in 
the insurance business in 1924, taking 
the representation of a number of fire 
and casualty companies. These include 
the Insurance Co. of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, Providence- Washington, Poto- 
mac, General Accident and Continental 
Casualty. < 

There are quite a number of wealthy 
Chinese and Japanese in Hawaii. The 
nitive population, which has been dimin- 
ishing, is now less than 75,000. The num- 
ber of “American born” Japanese in Ha- 
waii is 125,000. a 

This is Mr. Kagawa’s first visit to the 
United States. He stopped over in Chi- 
cago and will visit New York City on 
his return to the Orient. 





GROUP BUSINESS GROWS 





Big Increase Over 1927 Made By John 
Hancock; Group Accident And 
Sickness Division Added 
The increasing popularity of group in- 
surance was reflected in the John Han- 
cock’s production for 1928. Both in busi- 
ness written and in the substantially in- 
creased interest of the field generally 
the past year has developed both gratify- 
ing results and confidence in what the 
future promises. The group written in 
1928 in volume approximated an increase 
of 100% above that of 1927. Considera- 
ble expansion in group field activities, 
both in scope and personnel in 1928, is 
being followed with a program of still 

Seater effort for 1929, 

The addition of a Group Accident and 
Sickness Division in connection with the 
John H ‘ncock group life gives the field 
mpetus for further activity. 

rogressive executives see in Group 


Not alore its intrinsic value from a finan- 
cial as well as a human angle, but also 
the indirect, yet tangible value, that at- 
taches ‘o it in a wider sphere. Manage- 
ment » nerally recognizes more fully to- 
day tien ever before the fact that its 
-Problen: is one of men more than one of 
machin'ry, and the widening popularity ° 
of Group Insurance is largely due to its 
influe: ‘¢ in providing a common ground, 
for closer co-operation and clearer unl 
a. ling concerning questions in the 
ind of 


1 1 both management and men,” 
said Charles F. Glueck, head of the 
Sroup division. 


Describes Nursing 3 
Service Of John Hancock 


MISS S. C. NELSON HEAD OF WORK 





Company’s Nurses Paid 443,431 Visits In 
1928; Quarter Of Service Is 
Maternity Care 





What insurance interests in this coun- 
try, spreading with intricate ramifica- 
tions into every angle of industrial and 
social life, are awakening to their oppor- 
tunities for preventing disease among the 
millions of persons insured in their com- 
panies, said Miss Sophie C. Nelson, head 
of the Visiting Nurse Service for the 
John Hancock Mutual, in her annual 
synopsis of life conservation work made 
this week. 

In 1925 the John Hancock, realizing 
the large part which nursing plays in the 
speedy recovery of the sick, organized 
the Visiting Nurse Service for the ben- 
efit of its Weekly Premium policyhold- 
ers. The company began this service in 
its home office city, Boston, gradually 
spreading it until at the present time it 
covers the entire territory of 21 states 
where the company does a Weekly Pre- 
mium business and is now available to 
more than 98% of the company’s Week- 
ly Premium policyholders. 

Some idea of the extent of this ser- 
vice, as applied to a company of the 
John Hancock’s proportions, is indicated 
by Miss Nelson’s statement that in 1928 
people to the number of 72,772 availed 
themselves of the Nursing Service and 
the company paid for 443,431 visits. This 
service is rendered by graduate, regis- 
tered nurses. 


Main Objective Bedside Nursing 

“Although the main objective,” said 
Miss Nelson, “is bedside nursing and the 
service functions largely for the acutely 
ill, its aim is to make this a. powerful 
agency in the preventive, as well as the 
curative, aspect of disease. Policyholders 
are required to be under the supervision 
of physicians, assuring authentic medical 
direction to the service. A large number 
of the insured are children. Consequent- 
ly, the opportunity offered to the nurses 
of doing a good constructive piece of 
health work is an unusuai one. 

“Twenty-five per cent. of the service is 
maternity care. Both actual care of the 
patient, health teaching and supervision 
try, through the medium of nursing ser- 
vice, to insure better and more adequate 
care to a large percentage of the women 
insured in the company.” : 

In addition to its nursing work .the 
John Hancock Life Conservation Service 
prepares and distributes literature on the 
health questions of the day. These pam- 
phlets are prepared with the assistance 
of medical advisers and are distributed 
to policyholders as an addition to the 
nursing effort, to instruct in regard to 
health conditions and prevent the occur- 
rence of disease so far as possible. 





AMERICAN PROVIDENT FORM 

The American Provident Life of Hous- 
ton, Tex., has brought out a new low 
rate policy. January was the largest 
month for production since the company 
was organized in September, 1926. 











Pennsylvania 


| 
| Write for 








Agents entering the business find Provident “tools” 
exceedingly effective—New Disability Feature—Acci- 
dental Death Benefit—New Retirememt Life Income 
Features—Special Class Policies—Low Premiums — 
Low. Net Cost—Prompt and Friendly Home Office 
Service—National Advertising—Direct Mail— Educat- 
ional Course —Health Preservation Service — Sixty- 
three Years’ Accumulation of Policyholders’ Good Will. 





Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


Information 

















LOOKS FOR 25,000 MEMBERS 





President Paul F. Clark Says National 
Association Membership Drive Is a 
Real Success 

Vast insurance interests in this coun- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
told the company’s field conference in 
Boston this week that he thought by the 
time of the next convention of the Na- 
tional Association the membership would 
be 25,000. It is now 15,000 and a stren- 
uous membership drive is on. Pitts- 
burgh is one of the towns showing a 
large increase in local association mem- 
bership in the past month. 

Mr. Clark said that he hoped there 
would be a large increase in the member- 
ship of weekly premium men. He also 
declared that Haley Fiske, president of 
the Metropolitan Life, had advised man- 
agers and other field representatives of 
that company to join the National Asso- 
ciation. 

President Crocker said he knew of no 
single force for good in the life insur- 
ance business more potent than the Na- 
tional Association. 





JOHN J. LYNCH APPOINTMENT 

One of the new general agents of the 
John Hancock attending the convention 
in Boston this week is Lloyd J. Lynch, 
who was appointed in Minneapolis on 
February 1. He is a graduate of the 














FORGING AHEAD 
GAINS FOR 1928 


Increase in Paid - for Business | 
over 1927 . . 20.38% 


Increase in Gain in Insurance 


in Force over 1927 42.21% 


Gain in Total Insurance in 
Force. 7 “ 7.8% 





Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
Madison Ave. at 60th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Founded 1850 
Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 


; j 
ANOTHER BIG YEAR AHEAD 


University of Minnesota and began sell- 
ing life insurance for the Massachusetts 
Mutual. He paid for $1,000,000 a year 
for five years. He became assistant man- 
ager for the Massachusetts Mutual, re- 
signing on January 3lst. 









































GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 


ens 





17-23 John Street, 
CORtlandt 8300 


New York 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF 
AMERICA 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 


p ee SE Pa 


F. W. Herren, who 
was leading the Pixler 
agency of the Con- 
necticut General Life 
men, in production 
when the following carefully kept and 
detailed record was submitted, calls on 
a great many prospects each week. He 
keeps his interviews short and his sales 
talk to the point. 


A Ffteen Days’ Record 


Five Rules 


° 
Work 


Totals Averages 
Interviews 77 
Time spent in 17 min. per 
interviews 21 hrs. 20 min. interview 
Applications . 22 1 per 3% inter- 
views 
Premiums $1,094 $14.21 per inter- 
view 
Commissions $5.48 per interview 
.32c each minute 
of interview 
Mr. Herren’s record shows the 21! 


hours, 20 minutes spent in the 77 inter- 
views to have been divided approximately 
as follows: 


5 interviews, 10 minutes each; 59 in- 
terviews, 15 minutes each; 7 interviews, 
20 minutes each, 4 interviews, 30 minutes 
each, i interview, 40 minutes; 1 inter- 
view, 45 minutes. 

Mr. Herren’s five rules of work are as 
follows: 

He spends six days a week following 
through a planned program. 

He keeps and uses a simple, practical 
prospect record. 

He follows up, on the exact date 
agreed upon, any prospect who has put 
him off. 

_ He has at least 25 interviews a week, 
in which he explains a definite plan of 
insurance. 

He keeps the interview short. 


* * * 
Lous FE. Paret 
The Thrift New Jersey general 


Idea In agent for the Provi- 
Approach dent Mutual Life, 
makes good use of 


the thrift idea as an approach to a sales 
canvass. Mr. Paret suggests this open- 
ing: “Good morning, Mr. Prospect. My 
name is John Agent. You do not know 
me, but your name has been suggested 
to me as one who may profit by, and 
who is in a position to avail himself of 
our service.” 

Prospect: “What is the nature of your 
service ?” 

“Our service is a systematic savings 
plan. You will admit it is worth while 
and unique in its features—that is, if 
you will have an open mind long enough 
to get the high spots. You know it is 
said that a business man’s greatest as- 
set is an open mind. 

(This last thought must be expressed 
with a smile, looking the prospect square 
in the eye.) 


“Before I outline briefly our service to 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency™ 


you, may I ask you one or two questions 
Are you a regular saver of money? That 
is, are you systematically buying your 
home, or purchasing bonds, or saving in 
a building and loan or other institution ?” 

If the prospect says, “Yes,” reply: 

“That is fine. You will appreciate the 
features of this system where it bridges 
over the great pitfalls of other sys- 
tems.” 

If the prospect says, “No,” reply: 

“But you do intend to save and have 
a worthwhile sum by the time you are 
sixty, don’t you?” 

The canvass then proceeds to show 
what can be accomplished when even so 
small a sum as $5 a week is saved 
through life insurance. 


eee oe 
General Agent 
Policies Bean, of St. Paul, 
of $10,000 representing the Na- 
or Over tional Life of Ver- 


mont, tells in the 
company’s paper, “National Messenger,” 
of a plan by which his agency secures 
annual premiums and at the same time 
writes larger policies. 

He takes as an illustration a prospect, 
aged thirty, who wishes an ordinary life 
policy, with waiver of premium and in- 
come, also accidental death benefit at- 
tached. In selling him $15,000, he divides 
the amount into six $2,000 policies and 
one $3,000. One policy for $2,000 is made 
pavable annually; the next one, one month 
full rate, then annually, and so on 
through the entire list. The dividends 
are to be left with the company because 





HAlcHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 




















PARTICIPATING INSURANCE 
ON ALL FORMS 


First year dividends (con- 
tingent on payment of second 
year premium.) 


Low Net Cost 
For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


H. W. JONES, Mgr. 


110 William Street 
New York City 
Beekman 5058—6691 
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Gerard S. Nollen, President 








Gains in Millions of Dollars Mark 


Bankers Life Company’s Best Year 


1928 Gains 
Gain in Income, nearly... . 
Gain in Assets, over...... 
Gain in Legal Reserve Life Insurance 


pares eee $ 3,000,000 
COO NAT $ 14,800,000 


ix Fee WN. ass Snes een $ 52,000,000 
1928 Totals 
Tee RA NE es $ 37,500,000 
TO Ca BE 6 os ess Kah $118,400,000 
Total Life Insurance in Force, over...... $886,000,000 
1928 Business 
Total Life Insurance Paid-For, over... ... $140,000,000 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Established 1879 


Des Moines, Iowa 











the prospect is advised that in a few 
years they will amount to enough to in- 
crease his insurance, if he so desires, 
without increasing his annual premium 
budget. 

It furthermore enables a man to carry 
a larger amount of insurance on a month- 
ly basis, thereby giving him the advan- 
tage of the lowest possible rate, which 
is the annual rate; and in Mr. Bean’s 
experience the policies which he has writ- 
ten on this basis have neither lapsed nor 
encumbered, and he recommends it as 
one of the safest ways to write policies 
of $10,000 or more. 





NEW PRUDENTIAL DISTRICT 


It has been announced by The Pruden- 
tial that a new district has been estab- 
lished by the company at Aurora, IIl., 
and Henry F. Walbaum has been placed 
in charge. Mr. Walbaum = began his 
services with the company on October 
2, 1916, as an agent in Chicago dis- 
trict No. 5. He served in this capacity 
until December, 1922, when he was pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent in the 
same district in Chicago. In May, 1926, 
he was transferred to Chicago district 
No. 14, where he remained until his re- 
cent transfer. 





Years of Life Insur- 
ance Ideals and Service e 


A N IDEAL became a reality when, on February Ist, 1843, 


in America then and there. 


are invited to apply to 





DAVID F. HOUSTON 
. President 


34 Nassau Street 


“The Mutual Life of New York” issued its first policy. 
The business of life insurance on the mutual plan started 


Priority in its field is not the Company’s claim to greatness 
—age in itself is no great distinction. The Mutual Life began 
with high ideals of business conduct, which still prevail. It aims 
at quality and to be highly honorable in all its dealings. 


In its relations with policyholders and their representatives 
The Mutual Life has an outstanding record. 


Those who contemplate life insurance soliciting as a care<* 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York | 


2nd Vice President and Manager of Agencies 


L. D. POWELL DEAD 
Lloyd D. Powell, vice-president of the 
Security Life of Maryland, died recently 
in Baltimore. 








6reat American 
Indemnity Company 


New Pork 


Fidelity and 


Casualty 
Surety Bonds 


Insurance 








GEORGE K. SARGENT 


New York, N. Y. 
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Pilicies Issued Before 
1919 Saved From Tax 


NO ESTATE TAX NOW APPLIES 





Vice-President Hommeyer Points Out 
Reason For Keeping Old Insur- 
ance In Force 





Substantial amounts of insurance that 
have been in force since prior to 1919 
should not be surrender for any reason 
without giving thought to the fact that 
proceeds Of policies issued before that 
time are exempt from Federal Estate 
Tax, as pointed out by Vice-President 
Charles Hommeyer of the Union Cen- 
tral Life in the company paper “The 
Agency Bulletin.” 

The ruling of the Treasury Depart- 
ment removed the tax burden from poli- 
cies taken out prior to 1919. All pro- 
ceeds of insurance policies which were 
purchased before February 24, 1919, it 
was ruled, are exempt from the Federal 
Estate tax, regardless of the time of 
death of the policyholder. 

This important ruling carries out the 
liberalization which was started by the 
famous Frick decision in 1925. In con- 
nection with it, Vice-President Charles 
Hommeyer brings out an important point. 
There is considerable tendency, he says, 
among many agents to advocate the sur- 
render of old policies, particularly on 
higher premium plans, and the substitu- 
tion of new ordinary life insurance. 

If policies issued prior to February 24, 
1919, are surrendered for substitute poli- 
cies, the insured will not only be sacri- 
ficing the advantage of lower premium 
age, but will be forfeiting tax free poli- 
cies that cannot be duplicated in the case 
of the insured carrying mote than $40,000. 

In the case of policyholders who carry 
large amounts, it may be easily seen that 
any apparent “profit” which any agent 
might illustrate when urging a policy- 
holder to substitute new insurance for 
old nisurance, might be completely wiped 
out by the subjection of a large portion 
of the proceeds to the Federal Estate 
tax. This but bears out the contention 
that it is to the policyholder’s interest 
to keep old insurance in force, rather 
than to replace it with new insurance on 
a lower premium plan. 





JOINS LIFE PRESIDENTS 


The !cderal Life of Chicago and the 
Occidenial Life of Raleigh, N. C., have 


been elected to membership in the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents. 
The Federal Life, of which Isaac Miller 

amilion is president, began business in 
1900 aid has admitted assets of $10,- 


240,000 and insurance in force of $100,- 
514,000. The Occidental Life began busi- 


ness 1907. Laurence F. Lee is presi- 
dent. ‘is admitted assets as of Decem- 
ber 31 927, were $3,308,000 and the in- 
suran:. in force was $27,235,000. 





GR? 1T SOUTHERN’S GROWTH 


Th reat Southern Life* of Houston, 


| paid for production last year 
amoung to $40,929,000 and the com- 


Pans tal insurance in force at the 
the year was more than $190,- © 
i not including double indemnity 


idental death benefit protection 

amousiing to $52,880,000. Its assets now 

amon’ to more than $25,585,000 and 
° 15 an unassi 

$3,766,900. signed surplus of over 





WEEKS TO TALK IN BUFFALO 


gecmbers of the Buffalo Life Under- 
B W.jassociation will hold a luncheon 
St ‘ge February 20, in the Hotel 

atler, hearing an address by Harvey 
Mut general agent of the Provident 
thie pot Oats.” Mr. Weeks has given 
a: before several local and na- 
pei nsurance organizations and has 

sented to repeat it before his Buffalo 


aS$sociates. F ‘ 
will ORR i L. Amber, Berkshire Life, 
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Nylic Friends 











National advertising grows because retail 
;. merchants have learned that it is much easier 
to sell goods that are well known to the public. 


q Nylic Agents do not find it necessary to 

“introduce” their Company, which now has 
Two Million Policyholders insured for nearly 7 
Billion Dollars. 


q Since organization, Nylic has paid to living 
Policyholders and to beneficiaries over 2 
Billion 600 Million Dollars. It is now distribut- 


ing over 50 Millions a year in dividends. 


Through 84 years of investing, New York Life 
has been of incalculable service to the nation, 
to business and to individuals. Today its assets 
of over | Billion 400 Million Dollars are largely 
used to finance public works, railroads, public 
utilities, business buildings, homes and farms. 













So, wherever the Nylic agent 
goes, he finds Nylic friends 
—policyholders, benefici- 
aries and borrowers 
—who are grateful 
to the Company 
for its service 
to them. 








NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY: 


President Madison Square Garden. 





New Home Office Building 
on the site of the famous old 
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Dr. Harry Toulmin Of 
Penn Mutual Dead 


HIS DISTINGUISHED CAREER 
Medical Director And Vice-President Of 
Penn Mutual Had Many 
Activities 





Dr. Harry Toulmin, vice-president and 
medical director of the Penn Mutual 
Life, died last Friday night. He under- 
went a serious operation two years ago, 
which it was hoped had proved com- 
pletely remedial. But a fatal return of 
his ailment was manifested within the 
last two weeks, and its termination 
swiftly came. 

Dr. Toulmin had a personality of such 
charm, friendliness, integrity, and fine 
dignity that it would be difficult to char- 
acterize him with adequate appreciation. 
Physically he was a splendid figure, be- 
ing more than six feet tall and finely 





DR. HARRY TOULMIN 


proportioned, and, despite his 62 years, 
he had the vigor, the fire, the spirit of a 
man in his early prime. He was a man 
of fine culture, but without a trace of 
pedantry. To meet him was to desire 
his friendship, and to be recognized by 
him as a friend was a treasured experi- 
ence. 

Dr. Toulmin was born in 1866 in 
Northumberland, Pa. He graduated from 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., in 
1886, with th degree of Ph.D., and the 
University of Pennsylvania granted him 
its M. D. in 1889. He was an interne 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital, under Sir 
William Osler, from May, 1889, to Sep- 
tember, 1890. From 1890 to 1892 he prac- 
ticed his profession in Baltimore. He 
then removed to Philadelphia, where he 
became instructor of physical diagnosis 
at ‘the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Toulmin’s story from this time on 
is of his life insurance connection. From 
1892 to 1898 he was home office medical 
examiner for the Penn Mutual. This 
was followed by a year with the North- 
western Mutual as assistant medical di 
rector. In 1900 he returned to the Penn 
Mutual, to serve as assistant medical di- 
rector until 1910. From 1910 to 1922 he 
was the company’s chief medical author- 
ity, being its medical director. And since. 
January, 1923, he has been vice-president 
and medical director. 

In addition to his college and social 
affiliations, Dr. Toulmin was a member * 
of the Philadelphia County Medical So- 
ciety, Philadelphia Medical Examiners’ 
Association, Philadelphia Health Coun- 
cil, American Statistical Association, and 
Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors. 

Dr. Toulmin was an executive who was 
an honor to his company and to the en- 
tire institution, and his work will be a 
permanent place in the medical records 
of life insurance. 

The funeral service was at the First 
Unitarian Church in Philadelphia on 
Monday afternoon of this week. It was 
attended by the entire official staff of the 
company 
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Clinton Davidson’s 
Great Record In 1928 


$6,900,000 IN FIVE POLICIES 
Also Wrote Many Smaller Cases; Wall 
Street Agent Once General Agent 


Of Connecticut Mutual 








Clinton Davidson, president of the Es- 


tates Planning Corporation, 60 Wall 
street, New York, sold five cases of a 


million or more each in 1928. The cases 
and premiums paid for the coverage fol- 
low without the names of the insured: 


Amounts. Premiums. 

oe eee $34,468.50 
ULC ee re 70,800.00 
CC ret 50,406.00 
POD faiicshs.<cewsiion 41,475.00 
TOD ios. 6 inde seoasse 51,930.00 

$6,900,000 ............. $249,079.50 


At one time Mr. Davidson was a gen- 
eral agent for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life. In addition to the big policies 
above noted Mr. Davidson wrote many 
smaller ones. 





NATIONAL (VT.) PRODUCTION 





Montpelier Company Paid For $75,000,- 
000 and Has in Force 
$565,600,000 
The National Life of Vermont had new 
paid for life insurance last year amount- 
ing to $75,187,000 and at the close of the 
year its insurance in force stood at $565,- 
606,000. Its admitted assets amounted to 
$122,615,000. The company showed an in- 
crease in business paid for of $1,936,777; 
increase in business in force, $32,866,999 ; 
increase in assets, $9,967,665; increase in 
considerations paid for annuities, $415,- 
800; increase in dividends apportioned 
to policyholders (for payment in 1929), 
$1,147,193; increase in surplus (par val- 

ues), $768,230. 

The total dividend disbursement to 
policyholders, for 1929, set aside in the 
statement as a liability, is $5, 180, 309, by 
far the largest in the company ’s history. 

This includes an extra dividend 
amounting to 20% of the regular divi- 
dend, and is the third such extra divi- 
dend to be declared by the National in 
the last five years. 

Of the company’s bond holdings of 
$37,238,580, there was no unpaid or over- 
due item either of principal or interest 
on December 31. 

The interest earnings and 


mortality 
experience have been favorable. 





HOFFMAN SUCCEEDS ENSIGN? 





Reported That Executive Secretary of 
Cleveland Association Is Coming 
To National Association 
Everett M. Ensign, executive secretary 
of the National: Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, editor of “Life 
News” and for twenty years ‘with the 
National Association, retires from that 
organization March 31. It is reported 
that he will be succeeded by M. L. 
Hoffman, executive secretary of the 
Cleveland Association of Life Under- 

writers. 


Association 





DOUBLES JAN. PRODUCTION 

The A. B. Levy agency, Equitable So- 
ciety, Philadelphia, shows a paid produc- 
tion during January of $1,016,000 cover- 
ing seventy-eight lives. 


Method Of Organizing 
A Program Of Effort 


FOUR FACTORS IMPERATIVE 





W. H. Beers, Beers & DeLong, N. Y., 
Gives Facts In An Address Before 
Newark Life Underwriters 





Training from the home office school, 
prospect systems of supply, sales presen- 
tation and self-organization, are the four 
important factors in a life underwriter’s 
make-up, William H. Beers of Beers & 
DeLong, N. Y. general agents, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, told the members of 
the Newark Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion at their luncheon-meeting this week 
at the Newark Athletic Club, in an ad- 
dress on “Organizing Your Program of 
Effort.” 

The training in a home office school is 
a fitting education but it must be backed 
by a trained mind and this can be ob- 
tained by reading company literature 
which contains a wealth of information, 
said Mr. Beers. 

In continuing his address he said: “A 
life underwriter to become a success must 
also do a certain amount of reading of 
books and study, as the life insurance 
business is one that takes considerable 
thinking and planning. One hour a day 
is not too much to devote to reading. 

Cultivate Policyholders 

“One of the best methods of increasing 
production is to get out your list of old 
policvholders and study them and see 


which are the best to call upon. More 
business can be obtained from that 
source than any other I know of. Every 


life underwriter should cultivate his pol- 
icyholders and from them obtain names 
of those they think may want insurance. 
“Another source of obtaining prospects 
can be had by asking acquaintances for 
names of men and women who might be 
likely to take out insurance. The result 
mav be eight or ten names which may 
lead to the closing two or three cases.” 
In conclusion he said that there were 
three selling points that were to be con- 
sidered if a life underwriter wanted to 
get business. First. prepared presenta- 
tion; second, forty-five minutes interview 
and third, closing the business on the 
first interview. Mr. Beers laid particular 
stress on the fact that an wnderwriter 
should never be satisfied with what he 
has done, always, he said. try and do a 
little better. It will not alone make you 
feel happy but increase your popularity 
in your own community. 
Senate Bill 58 Explained 
Leslie McDouall. assistant trust officer 
of the Fidelity Union Trust Co., of New- 











New Insurance. . 
Increase over 1927 . . 
Insurance in Force . 


An Increase of . . . 
Representing over 63% of the New Business 


BUSINESS OF 1928 


$143,573,589 

. 6,083,386 
$1,113,810, 563 
. 90,547,161 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








ark, explained bill 58 which has been 
introduced in the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture. He said if the bill was enacted it 
will put life insurance proceeds, when 
payable under a deed of trust, in the 
class of property exempt from the New 
Jersey Transfer Inheritance Tax. 

A committee was appointed, consisting 
of W. Reginald Baker, Louis Day and 
J. H. Gillis, to draw up a resolution en- 
dorsing the bill, and forward it to Sena- 
tor Joseph G. Wolber, who is the father 
of the bill. At ‘the same time it was 
resolved that every member of the asso- 
ciation send a telegram to his senator 
asking him to vote for the passage of the 
bill. Vice-President Frederick Lieber- 
ich, Jr., presided at the meeting which 
was attended by about fifty members. 
It was announced that the next meeting 
would be held on Monday, March 11, at 
the Newark Athletic Club. 





C. A. FOEHL’S WILL FILED 





Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark, Ex- 
ecutors; Interesting Clause Is 
Inserted In Document 


In the filing of the will in Newark this 
week of the late Charles A. Foehl, man- 
ager of the New York Ordinary agency 
of The Prudential, whose death on Janu- 
ary 29 came as a great shock to the in- 
surance fraternity, it was learned that 
the Fidelity Union Trust Co., of Newark, 
has been named executor and trustee of 
the estate. 

Mr. Foehl who was fifty-six years old, 
had been a leader in the insurance pro- 
fession for many years, having been con- 
nected with The Prudential for twenty- 
seven years as agent and manager. For 
years the agency has been one of the 
leaders in production in this country. 

The Foehl estate is to be held in trust 
and the income to be paid to Mrs. Foehl 


and her children as directed in Mr. 
Foehl’s will. 

Edward A; Pruden, vice-president and 
trust officer of the Fidelity Union when 
interviewed in reference to the terms of 
Mr. Foehl’s will said that he felt that 
one clause in particular showed the fore- 
sight and wisdom that Mr. Foehl showed 
at ‘the time the will was drawn. 

“This clause,” said Mr. Pruden, “should 
be of particular interest to life under- 
writers.” In part it reads—‘“All moneys 
which, may be receivable by my executors 
from The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, or any other company, as 
commissions payable to me or to my 
estate after my death, also such commis- 
sions as I shall have purchased by as- 
signment, shall be collected and received 
by my said executors and ‘the right 
thereto shall not be sold or otherwise 
aisposed of, but shall be held as part of 
my estate; and such moneys, when re- 
ceived, shall be considered as capital and 
added to the Corpus of the trust hereby 
created,” 





SALES CONGRESS MARCH 22 

The New England Sales Congress 
given under the auspices of the Boston 
Life Underwriters Association will be 
held this year on March 22 at Ford Hall, 
Boston. The committee in charge con- 
sists of Alex Hammer, Chairman, C. C. 
Gilman, A. L. Potter, A. Neil Somerville 
and Frank L. Armstrong. The commit- 
tee expects to put on a strong speaking 
program this year and every effort will 
be made to secure men who will have a 
distinct message. 





It has been announced that D. Lieber- 
man has been appointed district man- 
ager of the Philadelphia office of the 
Inter-Southern Life, in the agency of 
Samuel Weiss. 
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THE LONCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF FT. WAYNE, IND. 
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happiness of its representatives. 


“As 





Pittsfield, Maceachusetts 


In establishing connections with a life insurance company, the personal 
equation of its official family is of paramount importance to the prospective 
agent. The Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
has a well-earned reputation for a co-operative spirit between the Home 
Office and the Field Force that is of inestimable value to the success and 


1851 BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 1929 
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k any Berkshire Agent” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1 


185 
FRED. H. RHODES, President 

















George T. Smith, Vice-President 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President 








The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Insurance in Force 
Over ONE HUNDRED MILLION. DOLLARS 
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opportunities through a wide variety of Industrial anu Ordinary policies adapted 
to the insurance needs of the whole family. 
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A WORD ABOUT THIS ISSUE 

This issue of The Eastern Underwriter 
is an unusually informative publication 
from several standpoints, with note- 
worthy news articles which will enlist 
the attention of the thoughtful men of 
the different divisions of the business. 

To illustrate: a complete report is 
given of the field conference of the Au- 
tomobile Insurance Co., which company 
has been touched by a magic wand since 
it undertook its re-organization pro- 
gram three years ago. It is not often 
that a newspaper is afforded the oppor- 
tunity to sit in at a company’s confer- 
ence of its own field men, such sessions 
being generally regarded as “inside com- 
pany matter” with reporters. barred. 
Upon the occasion of the Automobile’s 
convention The MSastern Underwriter 
asked for permission to attend and the 
favor was granted. 

The Eastern Underwriter was also 
represented at the managers’ and super- 
intendents’ annual convention of the 
John Hancock in Boston.* This is one 
of the most important and progressive 
of the life companies. It is now in the 
half billion dollars’ assets class. A full 
report of the proceedings at that conven- 
tion is given the readers of this edition. 

The annual meeting of the much dis- 
cussed and well-managed Sun Life of 
Canada was of more than ordinary im- 
port this year because President Macau- 
lay outlined at length the investment 
policy of that company in a heart to 
heart talk with policyholders. The Sun 
Life’s investment policy is unique. In 
the company’s organization is consider- 
able investment genius. It has made 
great fortunes out of its investments. A 
reporter for this publication obtained in 
Montreal’ a copy of Mr. Macaulay’s talk 
and it is presented to readers on another 
page. It was a strong presentation of a 
vital and timely subject. In view of the 
widespread interest about investments 
the remarks on that subject by Guy W. 
Cox, vice-president and general coun- 
sel of the John Hancock, also printed in 
this issue, will attract attention among 
executives. 





DOMINION VS. PROVINCE 

A fuss has been kicked up in Canada 
about the wisdom of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment in appointing a Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into the proposed in- 
crease in automobile insurance rates in 
Ontario. W. E. N. Sinclair, Liberal 
leader, arose in the Ontario legislature 
and contended that the Ontario Insur- 





ance Department is the proper instru- 
ment to carry on such an inquiry with- 
out the Dominion butting in. 

Premier Ferguson entered the debate. 
He declared that one reason for the com- 
inission was that it had wider scope 
than was permitted the superintendent 
of insurance. 

“It is not only to make inquiries, but 
to enable us to ascertain the best in- 
formation to enable us to alter our 
methods of handling the insurance de- 
partment,” he said. “Ontario is not the 
only province to take this course. I 
understand two others have done so. It 
is our desire to seek scope rather than 
to raise antagonistic feeling.” 

Nevertheless, the feeling has arisen 
and the situation will be watched with 
interest. Incidentally, the Royal Com- 
mission has appointed Commissioner R. 
Leighton Foster of the Ontario Insur- 
ance Department as its counsel, which 
complicates the Dominion vs. Provincial 
authority situation somewhat. Mr. Fos- 
ter is an unusually able Departmental 
chief. 





N. W.. EWING WEDS 

Nat W. Ewing, resident manager in 
St. Louis for the Maryland Casualty Co., 
and Mrs. Grace Fisher Tansey of St. 
Louis were married February 4 in the 
Church of the Madeleine, Paris, France, 
according to a cable announcement re- 
ceived by St. Louis friends. The mar- 
riage ceremony was performed by Car- 
dinal Dubois, Archbishop of Paris. Ewing 
went abroad on January 12 to meet Mrs. 
Tansey who sailed on September 8. 

Ewing’s first wife, Mrs. Marian Rum- 
sey Ewing, died on December 26, 1922, 
leaving four children. The oldest, Mar- 
ion, is in a girls’ school at Noroton, 
Conn., while the youngest, Louis Rum- 
sey Ewing, eight, is in charge of a gov- 
erness. 





O’DONNELL IN NEW POST 

Harry B. O’Donnell has been appoint- 
ed special representative of the Inter- 
Southern Life in Kentucky. Mr. O’Don- 
nell has been on the staff of the “In- 
surance Field” since 1926, during which 
time he traveled extensively and acquired 
a wide acquaintance in insurance circles. 





LEASE NEW QUARTERS 
The Newark office of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, will be located at 866 Broad 
street on and after April 1. They will 
occupy the entire second floor. 





Hillsman Taylor, president of the Mis- 
souri State Life. has been elected a di- 
rector of the First National Bank of 
St. Louis. 














MORGAN B. BRAINARD 


Morgan B. Brainard, president, and 
Alfred Stinson, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Automobile Insur- 
ance Co., are receiving many congratu- 
lations upon the splendid record of that 
company, made in 1928, especially with 
reference to the building up of the com- 
pany’s surplus. Mr. Stinson was promi- 
nent at the conference in Hartford last 
week of field representatives in Eastern 
and Middle Department territory, includ- 
ing New York City and Suburban. in 
many. respects this was one of the 
smoothest run conventions in the his- 
tory of the insurance business, an ex- 


.put over their thoughts. 


ALFRED STINSON 


traordinary feat being the reading in a 
single morning of seventeen papers on 
imsurance educational subjects, stich as 
descriptions of the various sidelines. The 
last speaker of the seventeen finished at 
a few minutes before 12 o'clock. Of 
course, it is only in fire insurance that 
such a variety of addresses could be 
read in such a limited space of time as 
it would be impossible to perform such 
an oratorical coup in life insurance 
where the speakers want more time to 
The Automo- 
bile’s Conference lasted three days and 
is fully and exclusively covered in other 
pages of this edition. 








M. E. Singleton, former president of 
the Missouri State Life Insurance’ Co., 
who sold control of that company. to 
Rogers Caldwell and associates’ a few 
years ago at an estimated personal 
profit of $7,000,000, has been elected 
president of the Hamilton-Brown Shoe 
Co. of St. Louis to succeed Alanson C, 
Brown, son of Alanson D. -Brown, one 
of the founders. of the company. Sin- 
gleton was selected to head the shoe 
company in an endeavor to bring it back 
to the position it once held, that of the 
world’s largest shoe company. The 
company reported current assets as of 
December 31, 1928, of $9,687,836 com- 
pared with $12,541,099 the previous year. 
Its surplus fell from $2,472,680 to $1,- 
620,836. It has $5,000,000 capital. 

Following the announcement of Sin- 
gleton’s election as president the Ham- 
ilton-Brown stock gained five points to 
$24 a share on the St. Louis Stock Ex- 
change: 

eae 

E. Leslie Spence, Jr., general agent at 
Richmond for the United States F. & G., 
has been’ awarded a silver cup as a per- 
manent trophy for achieving the posi- 
tion of runner-up in the company’s fidel- 
ity and surety production tournament 
which ‘was staged after the manner of a 
golf tournament. 

a 

Stuart B. Rote, New Jersey manager 
for the Connecticut Mutual Life, has re- 
turned from St. Augustine, Fla., where 
he attended a three-day company con- 
ference of managers and state agents. 

eee 


Alfred F. Turton has resigned as Vir- 
ginia special agent for the Milwaukee 
Mechanics to become state agent for the 
Agricultural for Virginia and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. a 


John R. Hardin, president of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, of Newark, sailed for 
Europe Saturday on the steamer Conte 
Grande. ae a 


W. R. Flower, Jr., has been appointed 
manager for the Home Life in Los An- 
geles. 


Herbert Blake of the application divi- 
sion of the Penn Mutual Life was one 
of a small group of Penn Mutual home 
office people interested in music who 
formed a little orchestra which furnished 
music for the Tuesday night parties of 
the company’s Country Club. Pretty 
soon Mr. Blake had an orchestra of his 
own called the “Paramount Club,” which 
he took to Europe on a tour, visiting 
and playing in Paris, Madrid, London 
and on the Riviera and along the Eng- 
lish Channel. Mr. Blake recently re- 
turned with his orchestra and—implying 
a high tribute to the hold the Penn 
Mutual Life has on its home office or- 
ganization—he is back at his desk in the 
application division. ; 
ae ae 
George L. Bahl, general agent for the 
Penn Mutual Life at Detroit, is a mem- 
ber of “The Players” of the automobile 
capital city, an unique theatrical club 
the members of which write many of the 
plays they produce. “The Players” have 
a membership of 400, all men, and have 
a theatre of their own. They work out 
every detail of the productions, including 
scenery and costumes. 
wc ree 
Charles B. Anderson has resigne:! a5 
insurance commissioner of Nebraska af- 
ter being in office only a month. fie is 
ill and his physicians advise him to quit 
all active work for the time b-ing. 
Jnseph L. Kizer is now the acting com- 
missioner although he is not an insur- 
ance man. For the last six years he has 
been an examiner for the State Bureat 
of Securities, whigh is now under the 
control of the insurance commissiotir. 
* 


R. H. Faxon, who has been appo ated 
general agent of the John Hancock 1 
Denver, was formerly a newspaper mati 
in Kansas City and in Washington, °). 
Mr: Faxon left the newspaper business 
to go into public relations work. He was, 
president of the Denver Advertising Club, 
for a time. 

: * * * 

William Bittles, a director of the Tef-. 
ferson Fire of Newark. and Mrs. Bittles: 
left last week for Miami where they will 


temain until about April 1. 
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Dissipating With The Canada Life 
Executives 

When I landed in Canada I looked 

around to see men staggering all over 

the street as I had been listening to 


son stories of life insurance conventions held 
1 as in Toronto and Montreal, and was pre- 
The pared not to be surprised at anything. 
d at After being in Canada for several days 


Of I have yet to see anybody stagger; in 















































that fact, 1 have never seen so many sober 
| be people anywhere. 
ie as I was invited to eat lunch with the 
such executives of the Canada Life Insurance 
ance Co. in Toronto. The lunch was held in 
e to a corner of the board room of the Can- 
9mo- ada Life—behind closed doors as it were. 
and I thought to myself, “Now there will be 
ther something doing.” The waiter came 
around to Mr. McConkey, the general 
= manager, and I sat up and took notice 
when he gave his order: “Please bring 
divi- me a half and half.” He was ordering 
one a. brandy ‘and.soda or a Haig & Haig 
home with White Rock, was the thought that 
who flashed through my mind. The waiter 
ished brought him a glass half full of milk 
es of and half full of cream. 
retty The president of the company told his 
£ his waitress, “Make mine straight.” That 
vhich sounded encouraging. Later, this turned 
‘iting out to be a glass of milk without any 
ndon cream. When came my turn to order I 
Eng- got a glass of milk -also and after I 
> oa drank it I reached for a pitcher of milk 
lying which had been in front of Mr. Ramsey, 
Penn head of the production department, and 
e Of poured from the pitcher into my glass, 
n ti as the first drink was very good. 
But the next swallow was plenty and 
enough. It was buttermilk. 
1 the Arriving in Montreal the situation was 
meni a little bit changed. There I saw the 
nobile same sober looking people on the street, 
club ut I decided to look for adventure; so 
sf the hopped into Krausmann’s to try some 
have of the famous sauerkraut and _pig’s 
have knuckles of that famous tavern. Here, 
k out sitting all about, were dozens of happy 
uding looking people before each one of whom 
Was a large stein of beer. A spirit of 
Companionship and goodfellowship pre- 
ed as vailed, Many people would like to see 
ra af a Krausmann’s tavern on every block in 
Hie is New York. 
2) quit * * 7 
boing. A Visit To Toronto 
om- I was impressed as always while in 
insur- Canada that there isn’t even a theoreti- 
1° has cal “border line” of insurance news be- 
reall tween the Dominion and the United 
the tates. 
nef. wgatadian casualty insurance men are 
atching the automobile insurance situ- 
ated ation with considerable interest. Colo- 
sole in nel William “H. Price, attorney-general 
r maf ue the Province of Ontario, announced 
):. G ast Wednesday that Mr. Justice Hod- 
isiness eins would be appointed bv the Royal 
To was, eeumssion to conduct the Ontario Gov- 
Club, a inquiry into the recent auto- 
mer msurance rate increases promul- 
.by the Canadian Automobile Un- 
ec Tef-, hoes, Association. He also an- 
3 ittlese — that R. Leighton Foster, On- 
ey will 10 superintendent of insurance, would 



























conduct the case for the province. Mr. 
Foster is to assist with any data pos- 
sessed by the insurance department. 

The terms of the Commission have not 
yet been made public, but ample author- 
ity is to be given to conduct a thorough 
inquiry, to subpoena witnesses and to 
take whatever evidence is deemed neces- 
sary. The Automobile Underwriters’ 
Association are doing all they can to fa- 
cilitate the work of the Commission, 
while reiterating their belief that the in- 
crease in rates will be found to be jus- 
tified. Colonel Price has been in touch 
with the Underwriters as well as the On- 
tario Motor League, the Canadian Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, the Board of 
Trade and other organizations which 
protested the increase. All have signi- 
fied their willingness to present their ar- 
gument to the Commission. 


Insurance Superintendent Foster of 
Ontario has been doing a little prelimi- 
nary spade work on the coming joint 
meeting of the National Conventior of 
Insurance Commissioners of the United 
States and the Association of Provincial 
Superintendents of Insurance of the 
Provinces of Canada. The two organiza- 
tions will meet in Toronto next Septem- 
ber at the new C. P. R. hotel, the Royal 
York. They will: discuss common and 
international problems of insurance su- 
pervision, such as unlicensed or unau- 
thorized insurance, co-operation between 
states and provinces and mail order so- 
licitation and radio broadcasting. — 


The Royal York Hotel is rapidly near- 
ing completion. It stands on Front 
street, directly across from the new 
Union Station. Visitors may walk 


through a tunnel from the station into ~ 


the hotel, which presents a somewhat 
similar appearance to the magnificent 
new building of the New York Life. The 
Royal York is going to be a popular 
rendezvous for the insurance fraternity. 
Several organizations are arranging to 
hold future meetings there, among them 
the Excel Club of the Excelsior Life, 
which will meet at the Royal York next 
August 5-7. 


Clifford Elvins, advertising manager of 
the Imperial Life, and past president of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference, 
has charge of the Imperial Life’s dining 
room. 


G. L. Holmes, F. A. S., A. I. A,,, as- 
sistant actuary, Manufacturers Life, is to 
address the Insurance Institute of To- 
ronto on “The Re-Assurance of Excess 
Life Risks” at their February meeting, 
on Thursday, the 21st. 


W. P. Fess, well-known Winnipeg fire 
insurance man, is to have charge of the 
fire insurance activities of Canadian In- 
surance Shares, Ltd., the new Toronto 
company formed with the object of se- 
curing a greater share of Canadian fire 
and casualty business. Mr. Fess has 






acted for nearly two decades as chief 
agent in Canada pf the American Cen- 
tral. He is a past president of West- 
ern Canada Fire Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion and past chairman of the Winnipeg 
Agents Committee. He takes up resi- 
dence in Toronto within the next month. 


Gander J. D. Rowell of Hunter, Rowell 
& Co., excelled himself as chairman of 
the entertainment committee for the St. 
Valentine’s dinner dance of the Toronto 
Pond of the Blue Goose on Friday eve- 
ning, February 8, at Sunnyside Pavilion. 
He had some able assistants in Ganders 
Leckie, Jamieson, Blick, Thompson, 
Howell and H. Churchill-Smith. who 
rules the Toronto Pond and is also 
Grand Keeper of the Golden Goose Egg. 
The Quebec Pond; Montreal, held an ini- 
ation meeting and social evening the 
same night and the two ponds exchanged 
wires of felicitation. 


Out at the Pavilion over sixty couples 
danced and played bridge. The lucky 
number dance was won by Mrs. Leckie, 
whose partner was Elmer West, general 
agent at Sault Ste. Marie, who was 
elected president of the Ontario Motor 
League for 1929 the previous Monday. 
Miss North won the spot dance, and a 
number of fort.nate contestants took 
home the bridge prizes. 


Fire insurance men from coast to coast 
have expressed their regret at the sud- 
den passing in Montreal while on a busi- 
ness visit of Alexander Robert Pringle, 
fire manager of the Western and Brit- 
ish America group of companies. Mr. 
Pringle was born at Guelph, Ont., sixty- 
six years ago, coming to Toronto at an 
early age. In 1881 he entered the serv- 
ice of the Western Assurance Co. He 
was with them until his death. 

Mr. Pringle was recognized as one of 
the ablest underwriters in the Dominion. 
He was widely known not only through- 
out the agency organization of his own 
group of companies, but also to all en- 
gaged in the fire insurance business in 
Canada. His popularity with great num- 
bers of insurance men was due both to 
his personality and to his knowledge of 
the business. During the last few days 
the company has been deluged with let- 
ters from friends in the business express- 
ing their very real regret. 


The past president of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Canada, whose 
term of office recently expired, is prob- 
ably the only man in Canada who can 
couple with his name two actuarial de- 
grees and the degree of Chartered Life 
Underwriter. John B. Hall, A. I. A.. 
A. A. S., C. L. U.. is a representative of 
the Sun Life of Canada at Toronto. A 
native of Peterboro county, Ontario, he 
had been a resident of Toronto for over 
a quarter centurv. He commenced his 
insurance career in the actuarial depart- 
ment of the Imperial Life at their To- 
ronto head office. In 1903 he became an 
associate of the Institute of Actuaries. 
shortly after qualifying as an associate of 
the Actuarial Society. 


Leaving the Imperial, he became sec- 
retary and actuary of the Dominion Life, 
Waterloo, from 1906 to 1909. The fol- 
lowing year he forsook head office work 
to become Toronto agency manager for 
the Dominion Life and after eleven 
years in that position was Toronto 
agency manager for the Manufacturers 
Life. Four years later he joined the 
Toronto field force of the Western On- 
tario Division of the Sun Life, Toronto, 
to achieve an outstanding success as a 
personal producer. 

His association with the Life Under- 
writers dates back to 1910. He has held 
a number of offices with the Toronto 
Association, including those of secretary 
and vice-president. Before his election 
to the presidency of the Dominion Asso- 
ciation, he filled several positions with 
distinction. 


The Perth Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Stratford, recently benefited to the ex- 
tent of over $4,000 “conscience money.” 








The money was received in three 
amounts and was handed in to the com- 
pany by a clergyman, who acted on be- 


‘half of the conscience stricken sender. 


President A. H. Beaton of the Na- 
tional Life Assurance Co. laid the cor- 
nerstone of the company’s new building 
on University . avenue, recently. The 
company expects that the building will 
be finished and ready for occupancy by 
midsummer. 


H. C. Huckvale has been appointed 
manager of the insurance department of 
Wood, Fleming & Co., Ltd., Royal Bank 
building. Mr. Huckvale has been in the 
insurance business for the past twenty- 
five years. 


Walter C. Rean, agency assistant of 
the Sun Life, Toronto, has been appoint- 
ed district manager for London, Ont. 

* * & 


First Aviation Law Suit in 1822 

Laws in regard to aviation have been 
gathered for what is believed to be the 
first time in “1928 United States Avia- 
tion Reports,” published in Baltimore by 
United States Aviation Reports, Inc. The 
cases range in date from 1822 to 1928. A 
considerable number of insurance cases 
are among those digested. The editors 
are Arnold W. Knauth and Henry G. 
Hotchkiss, both of New York, and 
Emory H. Niles of Baltimore. 

The case in 1822 was that of Guill vs. 
Swain, State of New York. It seems 
that Guille descended in a baloon into 
the plaintiff’s garden in New York City. 
He became entangled in a tree and called 
for help. A great crowd of people who 
had watched the ascension broke through 
the fences into the plaintiff’s garden and 
trod down his vegetables and flowers. In- 
vestigation showed that .the balloon, 
dragging after it landed, had done dam- 
age to the extent of $15, but the crowd 
had increased the damage to $90. 

The court held that though “ascend- 
ing in a balloon was not an unlawful 
act, yet as the defendant’s descent under 
the circumstances would ordinarily and 
naturally draw the crowd into the gar- 
den, either from a desire to assist him 
or to gratify a curiosity which he had 
excited, he was answerable. in trespass 
for all the damage done to the garde 
of the plaintiff.” - 

* * * 
Fireproof Gasoline 

The “Morning Post” of London has 
been testing a gallon of'a new French 
motor fuel, which is claimed to be “fire+ 
proof,” and as fully efficient for motor 
propulsion purposes as the present 
brands of gasoline. The sample was 
taken from the tank of a’ French air- 
plane, which, it was stated, ran on the 
spirit for several hours. The fuel .was 
sealed and authenticated by the French 
Bureau Veritas. Thé fuel is the dis- 
covery of M. Ferrier, an official of a 
French Government department, and 
his patents have been handed to .thé 
French Admiralty, The motoring cor- 
respondent of the “Morning Post” test- 
ed the fuel’ by pouring. about two tea- 
spoonsful into a large tin, and was un- 
able to light it with a match. When the 
tin was made nearly red hot by burning 
ordinary gasoline in it, the “safety oil” 
was poured on to it, and the only effect 
was a puff of white vapor. Tested in the 
carburetor of an engine, which was just 
warm, a start was obtained at -the first 
pull, and the car performed normally 
with the normal carburetor setting. 


Kenneth M. Vreeland, who has been 
appointed assistant secretary of the Scot- 
tish Union & National, is the son of 
United States Manager John H. Vree- 
land and was formerly spécial agent in 
New Jersey and New England before go- 
ing to the home office in Hartford to 
manage the ar se department. 


Jesse C. Read, Oklahoma insurance 
commissioner, has arinounced the licens 
ing of the Standard Life & Accident a&=* 
sociation of Clinton, Okla. 
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Stock Offering Will Be Made To Local 
Agents; Officers Urge Use of Instal- 


ment Facilities 





Moving in accordance with the favor- 
able reactions received to_the proposi- 
tion that the New York State Associa- 
tion of Local Agents, Inc., form a fi- 
nance company to finance the instalment 
payment of insurance premiums, the 
State Association Service, Inc., has been 
organized. This company is in answer 
to the move made by the Travelers and 
other companies to finance premiums and 
will provide facilities for the agents to 
keep the whole matter of collections in 
their own hands without recourse to any 
particular insurance company. 

The first meeting of the incorporators 
of the State Association Service, Inc., 
was held on February 2 in Syracuse. 
The directors are all the present officers 
and directors of the New York State 
Association. The officers of the finance 
company are: president and chairman 
of the board, Albert Dodge; vice-presi- 


dents, Eugene A. Beach, Syracuse ; Frank 
L. Gardner, Poughkeepsie; J. W. Rose, 
Buffalo, and secretary-treasurer, Charles 


F. Miller, Rochester. 

The organization of State Association 
Service, Inc., is therefore completed and 
within ten days or as soon as forms and 
instruction blanks can be printed, it will 
be ready to service insurance premiums 
which clients may desire to pay in month- 
ly instalments. For the present and un- 
til the volume of business warrants the 
employment of a full time manager, the 
affairs of State Association Service, Inc., 
will be administered from the office of 
Secretary-Treasurer Charles F. Miller, 
202 E. & B. building, Rochester, N. Y. 

Details of Stock Offering 

Class A stock to provide working cap- 
ital will be offered only to members of 
the New York State Association of Lo- 
cal Agents, Inc., at $20 per share. It is 
preferred as to principal up to $20 per 
share and as to dividends up to $1.20 per 
share’ per year, cumulative from Janu- 
ary 1, 1930. 

“Various members from all sections of 
the state have already expressed a desire 
to. subscribe for stock,” savs a bulletin 
issued by the state association. “Sub- 
scription blanks will soon be ready for 
distribution. Any member of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents, 
Inc., may purchase any amount desired 
not exceeding twenty-five shares. In 
case the total subscriptions are for a 
greater amount than is needed for initial 
working capital, the corporation reserves 
the right to reduce all subscriptions pro 
rata or to call for payment at such times 
as the needs of the business may require. 

“All members should take advantage 
of the opportunity while this service of- 
fers to preserve and increase their busi- 
ness. Every one of us are financing pre- 
miums right now without knowing it. 
If you are carrying unpaid items over 
sixty days you are financing premium 
payments for your assured and it costs 
you money to do it. 

“This new service provided by vour 
own association costs you nothing. Sim- 
oly tell your assureds and your solicitors 
and brokers that if any policyholder de- 
sires to pay insurance premiums bv the 
month you can now arrange for it. State 
Association Service, Inc., will do the 
rest. Complete printed instructions will 
follow. 

Agents Should Control Instalments 

“Premium collections are an integral 
part of production and therefore a part 
of agencv service. Any instalment plan 
relating thercto should be controlled and 


fices into direct competition with local 
agents. 

“It is equally objectionable to have in- 
stalment premiums collected through 
banks or private finance companies. We 
have always insisted that banks keep out 
of the insurance business and a private 
finance corporation cannot have the in- 
surance service viewpoint that an agent 
has toward his client. 

“So if instalment payments of insur- 
ance premiums is to be forced upon us 
either from the necessity of meeting a 
new competition or supplying a public 
need, let us not forget that the collection 
of premiums on that basis is still a part 
of production and therefore the business 
of the agent or broker. 

“Obviously the collection and financing 
of instalment premiums can be more 
profitably and efficiently handled by 
agents collectively than by individual 
agents. It therefore becomes the duty 
of your state association to provide its 
members with every possible service for 
meeting new conditions. This has been 
done by the organization of State As- 
sociation Service, Inc., to act for you 
and other members, with the agents’ vi- 
sion and viewpoint, in the collection and 
financing of instalment payment of in- 
surance premiums by assureds who desire 
to pay on that basis.” 





GETS ADDITIONAL PROPERTY 





American of Newark Adds To Present 
Realty Holdings For Their 
New Building 

The American of Newark has acquired 
the property at 19 and 21 Washington 
street, extending through to Essex street, 
owned by the Episcopal Diocese of New- 
ark. This property adjoins the plot’ re- 
cently purchased by the company ex- 
tending from 13 to 17 Washington street, 
and the whole tract, having a frontage 
of 125 feet on Washington street and a 
depth of 340 feet to Essex street, will be 
used as the site for the new home office 
which the American is about to erect. 

Plans for the new structure are being 
prepared by architects and while the of- 
ficers of the company are not yet ready 
to make a definite announcement as to 
the size and other details of the build- 
ing, it can be stated that it will be an 
important addition to Newark’s growing 
community of modern business buildings 
on Washington Park. 

That it will be of extensive ground 
area is apparent from the size of the 
plot—125 x 340—fronting on two streets. 
The site is an advantageous one, facing 
Washington Park and directly opposite 
Bridge street, which important thorough- 
fare is soon to be widened and made one 
of the main connecting links to the new 
state highway system. 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


ere pce 1,1928 


$12, 500, 000.00 


ERVE FOR Ss 8! LIABILITIES 


23.42 
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22 2,85 


21.060,1 19.35 
56.982.974.56 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$33,560,119.35 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$194, 691,909.09 


HOME OFFICE 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
GC. R. STREET, Vice-President 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


233 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


CLIFFORD CONLY, Manager. 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK—Wm.H. McGee& Go., General pag 5 11 So. William Street 


SAN FRANGISCO—George L. West, 


Street 





CHICGAGO— Ww. H. McGee & Co., Gen’! Agts., [Insurance Exchange Bld¢. 
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1928 LONDON FIRE LOSS 





$2,370,000 in Damage Done Last Year; 
Highest Total of the Last 
Three Years 

According to the report of the Lon- 
don County Council, recently issued, dam- 
age to the extent of £473,970 ($2,369,- 
750), was caused by fires in 1928. Calls 
in the brigade amounted to 8,549, of 
which 2,092 were false alarms, and 622 
malicious. In 1927 the calls were 7,696, 
false alarms 1,977, and malicious calls 
504. 

Serious fires during the year were thir- 
ty-one, with seventy-two lives lost, as 
compared with thirty fires and eighty- 
three lives lost in 1927. Chimney fires 
amounted to 986. 

The estimated monetary losses at Lon- 
don fires since 1923 are as follows: 1923, 
£727,901; 1924, £900,000; 1925. £600,411 (of 
which the fire at Madame Tussaud’s ac- 
counted for £150,000) ; 1926, £453,662; and 
1927, £365,000, the lowest total record in 
recent years, and representing an aver- 
age daily loss of £1, 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 
J. A. KELSEY,President 


80 John Street, New York 


G. Z. DAY, Vice-Pres. and Secy. 


Statement December 31, 1927 


CAPITAL 

PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS 
TOTAL ASSETS 


1,098,796.26 

196,660.00 
1,786,197.15 
4,081,653.41 





AIRPORT FIRE RATES REDUCED 

The hangar fire rates at the Newark 
airport have been reduced, according to 
an announcement by Harry E. Newel, 
engineer of the National Board of Fir 
Underwriters. The reduction was mat 
after a conference was held last week 
between the city commission of Newark 
and Mr. Newell. The reduction in rates 
is from $4.90 to $2.25 per $100. Unde 
the old rate the city of Newark woul 
have had to pay $2, 450 for $50,000 cover 
age. The new premium will be in the 
neighborhood of $1,125. A meeting wil 
be held in Washington, D. C., in the 
near future, at which representatives af 
the Department of Commerce, the Aer 
nautical Chamber of Commerce and tht 
National Board, to draft rules and regt 
lations for uniform construction of hat- 
gars in all parts of the country. 





AUTO CLUB OFFERS POLICIES 

Automobile insurance is being offere! 
as the inducement in a membership drt 
just started by the Albany Automobil 
Club. Leslie H. Belknap, seerctary af 
the club, has been named as the club’ 
insurance adviser and appointe: aget! 
for the American Motorist Insurance 
This is the same company which h 
insurance with other automobile ¢ 
throughout the state, including the ci 
at Schenectady. Under the plan, met 
bers receive a 25% dividend at the & 
piration of their policies. This was the 
percentage returned in Scheneciady @ 
amounted, to $32,000 last year. 





T. H. ANDERSON PRESIDENT 


Thomas H. Anderson, Pacific Coa 
manager of the Liverpool & London 
Globe, and well-known to fire insurant 
men in the East, was last week clect 
president of the Fire Underwriicrs’ Ae 
sociation of the Pacific. George 
Lawry, assistant manager of th« Travel 
ers Fire, was elected vice-presi lent: 
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Automobile Had Large 
Underwriting Profit 


$2,024,165 SHOWN IN YEAR _ 1928 





More Than 50% of the Investments Are 
Now in Common and Preferred 
Stocks; Drop in Bond Holdings 





Three years ago there was a re-or- 
ganization of the Automobile Insurance 
Co. This included some changes in ex- 
ecutive personnel, some new faces on the 
board, and some radical alterations of 
underwriting policy. Soon the company 
began to show the results which fol- 
lowed these changes. The insurance fra- 
ternity has been awaiting the publica- 
tion of the 1928 figures, rumor having 
gotten about that the company had had 

a very splendid year. Such has proved 
to be the case. 

Premiums of the Automobile amounted 
to $7,345,846 in 1928. The assets of the 
company amount to $23,675,780. The 
company has a paid-up cash capital of 
$1,000,000 and a surplus of $7,001,837, and 
in addition has voluntary contingent re- 
serves for market fluctuations and se- 
curities and general contingencies of 
$3,000,000. 

The company enjoyed a very favorable 
underwriting experience of 35.16% of 
premiums earned. The expense rate of 
the company was low, with incurred ex- 
penses 4214% of written premiums. The 
year’s operations showed underwriting 
profit of $2,024,165, of which The East- 
ern Underwriter is informed about $400,- 
000 arose in connection with salvage on 
old marine losses. Interest and rents 





Automobile Mecting 


(Continued from Page’ 1) 


Northern New England. 


_Leasehold Insurance: G. L. Richards, 
tine underwriter, Boston Unit. 


State agent, 
ma- 


Registered Mail Insurance: George Marshall, 
superintendent fire department, Buffalo branch 
ottice. 

Use and Occupancy: W. J. Horner, manager, 


Atlantic marine department, 
Transportation Insurance: 

superintendent, 

office. 


ae gg 
R. Kershaw, 


fire department, Boston branch 


Rents Insurance: A. S. Fifoot, special agent, 


Atlantic marine department, Philadelphia. 

Ocean Cargo: T. G. Brown, special agent, 
Hartford. 

Generai Cover Contracts: E. B. Gilmour, 
Special azent, Boston Unit (Marine). 

Yachts 2nd Motor Boat: George Haas, su- 
Perintendent, fire department, Philadelphia 
branch, 

Explosi a Insurance: C. C. O’Regan, mana- 
ger, inlar marine department,. New York 
branch, 

Expres: Shipments: R. B. Miller, state agent, 
West Vir inia. 

Aircral! Property. Damage: D. H. Davies, 
Superinterent, marine department, Newark. 

Trip Transit: H. N. Mathesen, assistant spe- 
Cial agen, northern New Jersey, Newark. 
revinds in: C. T. Merwin, special agent, 
= hiaad Fnvland marine department. 

_ Fine rts Floater: H. C. Wagstaff, special 
agent, Ps ladelphia suburban. 

Riot ay} Civil Commotion: J. J. Dunn, spe- 
cial ageni, New England marine department, 
Hartford, 

Motor “Truck Cargo: A. F. Gronbach, spe- 
cial agen!. New York suburban. 

On Thursday afternoon the subjects 
under qd 


scussion were collections, inspec- 
tions and underwriting in the field and 
appointment of agents. Among the spe- 
cials or Superintendents who took part 
in this discussion were these: 


5 K. T. Cookingham, G. S. Luther, E. I. 
with i. F. Oakes, J. A. Aldinger, A. A. 
Gneld, M. N. Thompson, M. A. Pellett, F 


a Isscman, W. F. Porter, W. M. Ryan, i 
Gi acute, J. S. Murdy, E. F. Burns, F. C. 


Brainard and Case Talk at Banquet 
There were two unusual features at the 
Sens banquet of the Automobile and 
ard Fire agents held at the Hart- 
d Club February 7 in connection with 


the th First was the 


ree-day conference. 


amounted to $686,129. A perusal of the 
company’s investment shows a marked 
change in its investment policy since its 
reorganization in 1926. Over 50% of its 
investments are now in common and pre- 
preferred stocks. The change in invest- 
ment policy has evidently contributed to- 
wards the successful operations of the 
past year. 


Big Increase in Assets 


Profits on sales of securities, amounted 
to $45,837, and appreciation. in market 
value of securities amounts to $1,032,436. 

The company has a special item of in- 


come of $1,751,153, as the amount of the 
German War Claims award. 

Out of the total profits for the year 
there has been appropriated $1,000,000 
to set up a special reserve for security 
fluctuations and a further amount of 
$1,250,000 has been appropriated to in- 
crease the company’s contingency re- 
serve from $750,000 to $2,000,000. After 
these appropriations the surplus of the 
company has increased during the year 
by $3,189,720, bringing the surplus up to 
$7,001,837. The company’s assets show 
an increase in the year of $3,209,116. 

There has been a slight decrease in 





the premium income of the Automobile 
as in so many of the companies in 1928. 
The Automobile premiums fell off $585,- 
625. The fall in premium income is due 
to less ocean marine business; in fact, 
the ocean marine premiums dropped off 
$975,163, so that in fire and allied lines 
there was a substantial increase of pre- 
miums for the year. This paper is in- 
formed that the fall in ocean marine pre- 
miums is entirely due to the discontinu- 
ance of ocean marine business formerly 
transacted in London which business has 
proved to be very unprofitable to all of 
the companies embarking upon it. 





“Use and Occupancy 


By W. J. HORNER, Manager Atlantic Marine Dep’t., Philadelphia 


In plain language, in the event of a 
fire or any other hazard the risk is in- 
sured against damaging your building 
or contents of building, the fire insur- 
ance covering each building or such con- 
tents will pay the property damage loss 
but during the period of enforced inac- 
tivity following the fire while the dam- 
aged property is being replaced or re- 
paired, deficits pile up instead of profits 
and fixed charges continue to a consid- 
erable extent. These fixed charges must 
come out of your surplus. It is very 
possible, therefore, that in the event 
of an extended period of inactivity with 
the resultant loss of income the con- 
tinued charges would be a considerable 
financial embarrassment if not causing 
complete insolvency. Therefore, it is 
just as necessary to replace your finances 





appearance and address of President 
Morgan B. Brainard, and secondly an 
inspiring and rousing. address by James 
L. Case, of Norwich, Conn., well known 
as past president of the National Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents and the Con- 
necticut Association, and who is also vice- 
president of the Excelsior Fire. 

About sixty were present all together 
from the field and home office, and the 
toastmaster of the evening was Assistant 
Secretary Clarence T. Hubbard. . The 
speakers introduced were: first, Olaf 
Nordeng secretary, who discoursed on 
the subject of fire insurance underwrit- 
ing; Secretary E. J. Perrin, Jr., who re- 
viewed the activities of the marine de- 
partment ; Vice-President and Actuary 

E. Cammack, who outlined the ad- 
vantages of a multiple line company; 
Vice-President J. Hooker, of- 
Standard Fire, who, in his response, em- 
phasized the expansion of the Standard 
over its period of affiliation with the 
Aetna companies. 

Vice-President Alfred Stinson made a 
pleasing address in which he outlined the 
duties and expectations of a special agent 
and stated that he was indeed pleased 
with the spirit and enthusiasm which 
was shown by the entire field and home 
office forces of both companies. 

: Differ on Specials’ Good Looks 

President Morgan B. Brainard was 
given an ovation and responded by ask- 
ing the men not to shorten the applause 
which he stated he thoroughly enjoyed. 
He admonished Superintendent E. W. 
Danahy for speaking to the men in too 
generous terms regarding the response 
of the supply department, and then com- 
plimented the group as representing the 
handsomest men he had ever beheld in 
the Aetna affiliated organization. He 
stated that these views were his own 
and not concurred with by Vice-Presi- 
dent Stinson, for during the personal in- 
troduction of each man present by Toast- 
master Hubbard at the beginning of the 
banquet, he said that Mr. Stinson fre- 
quently interrupted by remarking as the 
various men stood up “This man may 
not look like much but he is certainly 


(Continued on Page 34) 





the 


as it is your property. Just as you have 
provided a fund for rebuilding your prop- 
erty by insuring it against fire loss, so 
you can finance your fixed charges and 
maintain profits as usual during the 
months of total or partial inactivity while 
your crippled plant is slowly recovering 
from the effects of a fire. 

You appreciate no doubt that the fail- 
ure to pay salaries might mean the loss 
of valued employes and failure to keep 
contracts result ‘in further embarrass- 
ment. 

Use and occupancy insurance indem- 
nifies you for the loss of net profits 
because of interruption of business and 
also pays the fixed charges and expenses 
that continue during the period of idle- 
ness and in addition such expenses as 
are incurred for the purpose of reducing 
this loss. In other words, it provides 
means that your business may continue 
without interruption. This form further 
permits extended financing without a re- 
serve or contingent fund to take care 
of an accident. 

Whiie I am presenting this form as 
applicable to fire insurance, the same can 
be written to cover against other risks, 
such as tornado, explosion, sprinkler 
leakage, etc. Fixed charges and ex- 
penses compromise salaries, wages, taxes 
and interest on borrowed money, rents 
and royalties, contract obligations and 
miscellaneous charges such as insurance 
costs. The net profits naturally are the 
profits that remain with you after ex- 
penses have been paid. 


The Rates 


The rates for use and occupancy in- 
surance are based on annual figures and 
the insurance is usually written for the 
period of one year although this can 
be changed as conditions warrant. Sev- 
eral forms are used, depending on the 
particular business to be insured. 

One is known as the daily -indemnity 
form for the straight per diem cover; 
this should be used where earnings are 
constant and continuous throughout the 
year. If your business operates week- 
days only, the amount per diem should 
be limited to 1/300th of the total amount 
of insurance and if operating every day 
be 1/365th of the total amount of in- 
surance. A similar form can be written 
covering under the weekly indemnity 
based on 1/52nd of the total annual 
amount. 

The second form is known as the 
fluctuating form and is designed for 
manufacturing plants and other risks 
where earnings fluctuate during differ- 
ent periods of the year. While the per 
diem limits need not remain the same 
but can be increased or decreased dur- 
ing certain periods in keeping with the 
earnings of the business, the total 
amount shown must be on an annual 
basis and insured at this figure. 

The third form is known as the season- 
al form and is used only where earnings 
are constant but continue only during 
a portion of each year. This form natu- 
rally must take the limit of liability for 


the different periods covered. 

As previously stated, all of these forms 
however must be written for the full 
annual total amount. 

Contribution Form 


An additional form is now written 
known as the contribution form which 
is recommended particularly for depart- 
ment stores where the fluctuation of 
earnings cannot be measured accurately. 
Under this form, the assured agrees to 
maintain insurance equal to a percent- 
age of his use and occupancy values, 
usually 80%, 90% or 100%. There is no 
daily limit mentioned, but at the time 
of a loss if the assured complies with 
the co-insurance requirements the full 
loss is paid up to the face of the policy— 
even if such loss should occur during a 
period of a short term. 

The term of a use and occupancy pol- 
icy has no relation whatever to the pe- 
riod required for replacement or during 
which the payment of periodical indem- 
nity may continue. 

In the event that property should re- 
quire more than one year to repair or 
replace, insurance can be written for the 
estimated required time, as for example, 
a building requiring fifteen months to re- 
place—15 months net profit and charges, 
limit of recovery for total prevention of 
business expressed as 1/375th per day. 
Naturally, total suspension means com- 
plete shutdown and collection in full and 
partial suspension protects for the actual 
loss sustained, not exceeding that pro- 
portion that would have been incurred 
by a total suspension during the period 
that partial suspension bears to the total. 

This insurance is usually written in 
one of two classes—the first covering the 
period required in the replacement of 
buildings, machinery and equipment 
which is based on the building rate and 
the second including the replacement of 
stock, the rate on the latter being based 
on the average of both the building and 
the stock rates. Various percentages of 
these rates are charged depending on the 
consiruction and nature of the business. 
It is permitted to include use and oc- 
cupancy liability for interruption .to busi- 
ness by reason of the damage to or de- 
struction of any power plant furnishing 
power and located outside of the as- 
sured’s premises. This of course adds 
an additional premium. 

Covering Raw and Finished Stock 

If in insuring a manufacturing plant 
the form should cover the replacement 
of stock, this is limited to “raw” stock 
and is construed to mean materiaJs and 
supplies usual to the assured’s business in 
the state in which the assured receives 
them, and if it is intended to insure 


. stock in process, which mean raw stock 


that has undergone any ageing, season- 
ing, mechanical or other process of 
manufacture and which has not become 
finished stock, an additional premium is 
charged. Finished stock is that which 
has been completed and ready for pack- 
ing, shipment or mail. Particular atten- 
tion must be given if it is intended to 
cover stock in process or finished stock 
as this might mean a considerable loss, 
particularly so if the stock was complet- 
ed through a slow process. 

It is our opinion that in these times 
of highly competitive business that very 
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few firms are in a position to carry on 
over an extended period of inactivity 
without embarrassment, and, therefore, 
consider it wise to provide for such a 
contingency and to assume the cost in 
the operation of the’ business. 

In conclusion, I might say that what 
our agents need to drive for is use and 
occupancy on the smaller retailers. The 
big shots all carry U. & O. on mills and 
manufacturing plants and department 
stores. The little fellow doesn’t know 
what it is all about and he should carry 
it, and today he is a pretty good risk 
because as a rule. there is no loss to 
pay. 


If a shoe store burns out today he 
opens across the street tomorrow and 
chances are his sales are so great that 
he buys new stock and makes more 
money in that location for the time be- 
ing than he does in his regular store. 
Use and work sheet (Form 51293) in ar- 
riving at U. & O. values and you will 
have no difficulty in obtaining a lot of 
this business from the little fellows. In- 
cidentally I heard of a case recently 
where the owner of a greenhouse in- 
quired for use and occupancy in the 
event an airplane fell on the greenhouse 
and disrupted the heating system per- 
mitting the crops to freeze. 


Rents and Rental “Oalue 


By A. S. FIFOOT, Special Agent, Philadelphia 


Rents and rental value insurance is a 
permanent allied fire line. The chief rea- 
son why this insurance has not been 
sold more generally is that the average 
agent and the public believe it is a com- 
plicated coverage. This is not true. 
Rents and rental value insurance is one 
of the least complicated coverages. 

Property owners carry insurance pro- 
tecting their property against fire par- 
ticularly, and tornado, explosion or 
earthquake as the occasion may require. 
This protection indemnifies the owner 
against property loss, but during the 
time required for rebuilding and repair- 
ing the owner must stand the loss of 
rents or rental value. 

Should a building be rendered unten- 
antable as a result of damage by fire, 
lightning, windstorm, explosion or riot 
and civil commotion rents insurance 
would indemnify the owner of property 
against actual loss of rent while rental 
value insurance protects the assured 
against loss of actual rental value of the 
building he owns and occupies. 

Two Ways of Writing Coverage 

This cover is written in two ways. 
One based on the total annual rental of 


the property and one based on the esti- 
mated time necessary to rebuild or re- 
place in a tenantable condition. Both 
may be written to cover actual occupied 
and leased portions of the entire build- 
ing whether rented or vacant. The cost 
of both forms is- based on the annual 
building rates. The rates are governed 
by the protection provided and, of 
course, the broadest forms carry the 
highest rates. 

It is preferable to write this coverage 
on the annual rental values rather than 
on the estimated time required to re- 
build, except in special cases or where 
the estimated time can be more or less 
definitely fixed. 

The term for which this insurance is 
written does not effect the period re- 
quired for replacement or during which 
the payment of indemnity may continue. 
If a loss should occur just prior to the 
expiration of the policy the company is 
liable for rental or rental value until 
such time as the property is in tenant- 
able condition, limited of course to the 
amount of protection stated in the policy. 

No agent can afford to pass up the 
opportunity of placing a policy regard- 
less of the amount of premium or com- 
mission involved. 


Registered Mail Insurance 


By GEORGE MARSHALL, Buffalo Branch of Automobile 


Registered mail insurance is an abso- 
lute necessity for banks, trust companies, 
investment houses and many large mer- 
cantile business houses. In the latter 
case, of course, payroll moneys are ex- 
cluded from coverage. The policy cov- 
ers registered mail and/or express ship- 
ments of securities, valuable documents, 
checks, notes, paper money in any form, 
postage stamps, gold or silver coin, bul- 
lion and gold dust. The policy covers 


all risks except risks of war and ex- 
cludes less by theft committed by any 
employe of the assured, or of the person 


or persons to whom or by whom the. 


package was mailed or expressed. 

There are three principal methods of 
writing this business, any one of which 
may be effected by attaching the proper 
rider to the basic policy: 

(1) Daily reporting—Shipment to be report- 
ed daily on forms provided for that purpose. 

(2) Monthly reporting—Shipments recorded 
daily but reported monthly. 

(3) Ansual Premium adjustment—For ac- 
counts with annual shipments not exceeding 
$2,000,000 an advance premium is charged based 
on the ‘previous year’s total shipments, adjust- 


able at the end of each policy year. An annual 
statement is the only report required under this 
form except on foreign shipments. 

The maximum amount obtainable from 
the U. S. Post Office is $100 on a pack- 
age so the need for this insurance. 
Large investment houses are, largely 
through the medium of radio, making in- 
vestors of men and women of rural and 
urban centers whose knowledge of bonds 
was prevoiusly mainly confined to Lib- 
erty Bonds. Cases have been found 
where branch offices of these investment 
houses in smaller cities have neglected 
to place registered mail insurance and 
in the case I have in mind our agent 
in a small town near Buffalo promptly 
corrected the deficiency and collected a 
premium of $400 thereby. Thousands of 
transactions_ involving the buying and 
shipment of bonds are being completed 
by correspondence from the delivery of 
the first letter, to the delivery by reg- 
istered mail of the bonds themselves. 
Think of the enormous value of the 
bonds sent daily to all parts of the coun- 
try by these large investment houses 
and of the necessity for registered mail 
insurance to protect such shipments. 
This is the time for the insurance coun- 
sellor to supplement the work of the old 


counsellor and his associates by complet- 
ing satisfactorily all such transactions 
by. the issuance of registered mail insur- 
ance. 

The registered mail policy issued by 
the Automobile is really the last word in 
broad coverage and protection brought 
up to the minute. Let me illustrate some 
of the advantages of the new form over 
the coverage afforded by old policies still 
outstanding. (1) Some old contracts of 
other companies still outstanding and 
not endorsed up to date with the new 
coverage features granted from time to 
time provide for automatic coverage up 
to $1,000,000 in value. 

Advantages of Contract 

The Automobile contract insured up to 
$2,500,000 automatically in any one day 
and any excess over that amount may 
be covered if advices to the company 
branch or general agency be given by 
telephone, telegram or messenger before 
shipment. 

Tt covers shipments by express as well 
as registered mail, in fact air express 
shipments may be covered, if reports 
so specify, at double regular rates. There 
is, of course, no such provision in old 
type policy contracts. 

Door to door coverage is granted by 
our policy and. thus a very important 
supplement of protection to hold-up in- 
surance is granted the assured when 


— 


hold-up insurance limits of insurance ar 
insufficient. 

Banks, trust companies and_ invest. 
ment houses carrying open policies are 
permitted to insure shipments of jewelry 
for the account of their customers a 
double the ordinary currency rates. 

Our policy gives world-wide coverage, 

While all of these features of up-to. 
date protection may now be incorporated 
in policy contracts undoubtedly the pro. 
gressive enterprising agent can find cases 
where policies issued by his competitor 
have not been revised and thus he has 
an opportunity to point out to the as 
sured the additional coverages afforded. 
I was informed of a case in point in 
Buffalo. A large bank in the city hada 
policy for years with coverage limited 
to $1,000,000 the policy never having been 
endorsed to cover up to $2,500,000. While 
for various reasons the agent who point. 
ed out the omission was unable to se. 
cure the registered mail insurance he 
was fortunate in securing other lines of 
insurance carried by the bank. All 
agents should review their business and 
see that their clients’ policies are 
brought up to date by the immediate 
substitution of the newest policy form. 
This is necessary to protect the agent’ 
business in all lines and, of course, for 
the paramount consideration, the inter. 
est of the assured. 


cAircraft Lroperty Damage — 


By D. H. DAVIES, Newark, N. J. 


We have among our allied fire lines 
one contract that is not receiving the 
consideration it deserves and that con- 
tract is none other than the Aircraft 


Property Damage Policy, which is as ne- 
cessary for a property owner to carry 
nowadays as a fire policy, owing to the 
rapid growth of «aviation. 

This policy is designed to protect the 
property owner against direct loss or 
damage occurring to his property (as 
described in the policy) due to aircraft, 
aeroplanes, dirigibles and balloons or 
any objects or tools falling therefrom. 
This policy does not cover fire. This 
feature being taken care of by a straight 
fire policy. 

The policy can be written subject to 
50%, 86% or 100% co-insurance, and the 
rate varies from six to fifteen cents per 
$100, depending on the distance of the 
risk from an established air field, policy 
being subject to a $5 minimum premium. 

Need of Coverage 
It might interest you to know that 


approximately 65% of the aircraft crashes 
that have occurred in this country during 
the last year have been to aircraft own 
ed by companies or individuals whose only 
assets were those of the machines ani 
were unable to obtain property damage 
insurance on their craft, either due to 
the high cost of their unfavorable ex 
perience. 

Even at this time, the only aircratt 
companies able to obtain such insurance 
on their craft are those employing pilots 
who hold federal licenses. In view df 
the fact that only 35% of today’s ait 
craft companies carry property damage, 
is it not a foregone conclusion that the 
aircraft property damage policy goes 
hand in hand with every fire policy you 
sell to a property owner? 

We agree that the premium is smal, 
but that should not prevent you solicit 
ing this business, as that in itself is quitt 
a sales argument. You will be surprise 
at the amount of other business that cal 
be secured through the sale of an al 
craft property damage policy. 


Gxpress Shipments Insurance 
By R. B. MILLER, State Agent, West Virginia 


A complete protection of express ship- 
ments necessitates either insurance or a 
declaration of full value to the express 
company. Unless this value is declared, 
the express company’s liability is limited 
to fifty cents per pound on all shipments 
of more than one hundred pounds and 
on shipments weighing less than this 
amount their limit is fifty dollars; unless 
however, an excess value declaration is 
made and a charge made for same. ‘This 
charge is ten cents per one hundred dol- 
lars value or a fraction thereof. This 
value charge is in affect an insurance 
charge. 

The shipper or receiver of these goods, 
therefore, has the choice of buying in- 


surance from the express company or’ 


buying transit insurance, which in mos! 
every case costs less than the exces 
value charge made by the express colt 
pany, thereby assuring a savings in & 
ery instance for your client. Railway 
express shipments can be covered, ™ 
coming and/or outgoing merchandise, ® 
meet the requirements of the manufat 
turer or merchant under a transit p& 
icy. ‘This express policy is usually wit 
ten with a deposit premium based on the 
estimated amount of annual shipments 
with premium adjustment to be made at 
the end of the term. The policy has? 
limit of liability stated in it, giving 
maximum liability on any one shipment 
The rates will vary according to the at 
nual volume of shipments, class of met 
chandise covered, and limit of coveralt 
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| LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE--TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
— | JANUARY 1, 1928, STATEMENTS 
nce are 
i 7 | NEAL BASSE). 'H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice President 
je ewe ORGANIZED 1855 
a FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
sii: OF NEWARK, N. J. ounmuue 
ce aa ASSETS. LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS .POLICYHOLDERS 
veil $40,000,136.83 $19,459, 279. 01 $7,500,000.00 $13,040,857.82 $20,540,857.82 
a pe HENRY M. GRATZ, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
Ffordd JOHN KAY, V.-Pres't. A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t. WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t. ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 
oint in ORGANIZED 1853 


y had THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE Co. 





ng been fim I OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

5 el | $ 6,000,966.28 $ 2,930,594.84 $1,000,000.00 $ 2,070,371.44 $ 3,070,371.44 
inal he NEAL ee President - JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 

lines of j A.H HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 

k. All ORGANIZED 1854 

— MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 

a | OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


agent's 


0 $ 4,828,245.29 $ 2,820,808.68 $ 600,000.00 $ 1,407,436.61 


e inter | NEAL BASSETT, President 
HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t 


$ 2,007,436.61 


JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t ge 


ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
| 
) 
| 
| 





$ 4,907,721.63 $ 2,557,216.60 $1,000,000.00 $ 1 (350, 505.03 $ 2,350,505.03 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice- Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t. A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 





t crashes 














. ura ORGANIZED 1871 
to SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
nena ‘ OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
em $ 4,835,369.35 $ 2,520,317.56 $1,000,000.00 $ 1,315,051.79 $ 2,315,051.79 | 
able oy W. E. WOLLAEGER, President Pepa ge at gad 
aircraft | JOHN KAY, V. -Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2 2d V.-Pre 
nsurance | ORGANIZED 1870 
“i ; CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
ay’s a | OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
that th $ 5,250,424.26 $ 2,567,447.92 $1,000,000.00 $ 1,682,976.34 $ 2,682,976.34 
a - f “a SHIN KAY VePree? 4 reside HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP 24V baer’ 
is or ORGANIZED: 1886 
me | CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
eee | OF CONCORD, N. H. 
fan ey $ 760,298.04 $ 375.00 $ 300,000.00 $ 459,923.04 $ 759,923.04 
: « eae | RONEGAN. a V.-Pres’t & Gen’l PES pig in ae WM. P. STANTON, Vico Presa ti : 
ORGANIZED 1874 
| METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
| OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 
) _ | $15,295,959.36 $10,284,747.43 $3,000,000.00 $ 2,011,211.93 $ 5,011,211.93 
cs ine TOTAL PREMIUM RESERVE EASTERN DEPARTMENT TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 
ag $33,001,980.97 10 Park Pac $37,155,698.07 
nds | wonnene Newark, New Jersey aaa 
sit | agro Mn ton sani PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
et ont Catceas fends CANADIAN DEPARTMENT Ot Rinna ti 
shi ipmenty | HLA page te Manes a ~ ~— San Francisco, California 
2 made g ptee a otiat ’ oronto, Canada aiid 
icy ee Peer ag Mit hE teed eee 
shim JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN Managers JOHN R. COONEY 
s of mer 
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required. Consequently, it is esséntial 
that complete information must be sub- 
mitted to the marine zone office for rat- 
ing purposes. 


The Best Prospects 


The best: prospects to try and interest 
in this line of protection will be found 
in the manufacturers or merchants mak- 
ing prepaid shipments to their custom- 
ers, or the large retail merchant receiv- 
ing express shipments collect, for in 
every instance with such prospects they 
will receive full benefit of the savings 
created by the lower rates quoted by 
the insurance company, and the economy 
of adopting the plan of having only $50 
value declared on express shipments and 
insuring full value makes this insurance 
salable to these concerns whose value 
and volume of such shipments are con- 
siderable. To assureds carrying this in- 
surance and covering incoming express 
shipments, the company furnishes stick- 
ers to be attached to all order blanks, 
which read as follows: 

IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS 
Declare no value on our express shipments. 
Any excess value charge due to failure of ship- 
per to heed these instructions will be debited to 
shipper’s account. 

Our express shipments are insured by 
THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

Hartford, Conn. 


The express shipment policy provides 
cover against all risks, including fire, 
lightning, cyclone, tornado, flood, earth- 
quake, theft, landslide, pilferage, short 
or non-delivery and the perils of trans- 
portation and navigation. To this can 
be added by endorsement to policies on 
desirable accounts involving commodity 
not susceptible to breakage, shipments 
by air service of the American Railway 
Express Company at a rate of twelve 
and one-half cents per hundred dollars 
value shipped, the rate to be payable 
monthly. The maximum coverage on 
such shipments is limited to $5,000,000. 
The express company limits its liabili- 
ty to fifty dollars on any one shipment 
unless greater value is declared for which 


they make a value charge of fifteen cents 
per one hundred dollars value. 


An Illustration 


In selling this form of insurance you 
meet with very little sales resistance due 
primarily to the fact that in practically 
every instance you are actually putting 
money into your prospect’s pocket. To 
illustrate this important feature I have 
compiled the following illustration in 
which the assured received ten ship- 
ments with a total value of $2,239. Under 
his express policy his total insurance 
charge, at the rate of five cents quoted 
by the company, was only $1.12, wherein 
had he not had this insurance the ex- 
cess value charge made by the express 
company would have amounted to $2.20, 
thereby effecting a saving of about fifty 
per cent which is not at all unusual, for 
in a great many instances, particularly 
on preferred classes of merchandise the 
saving effected will be greater than the 
on illustrated: 





Excess 
Charge Insurance 
Value of by Express Cost at .05 
Shipment Company per $100 
$ 75 $ 10 $ .04 
110 10 06 
165 20 8 
750 70 337 
319 30 16 
420 40 4! 
175 .20 09 
125 10 06 
60 10 03 
40 00 02 
$2,239 $2.20 $1.12 


The insuring of incoming express ship- 
ments by up-to-date store managers and 
manufacturers who prepay the express 
charges on merchandise shipped is be- 
coming the rule rather than the excep- 
tion all over the country and the de- 
velopment of this class of business 
through your agency plant is to be en- 
couraged, for in saving your prospect 
money in selling him this cover, you give 
your agent an entree to other classes of 
insurance carried by him. 


Yacht and Motor Boat Insurance 


By GEORGE HAAS, Philadelphia 


In the operation and maintenance of a 
yacht or motor boat, we consider it very 
necessary to provide certain forms of 
insurance to cover, any loss or damage 
sustained to the vessel itself and to any 
damage that may be done as the result 
of the operation of the vessel. 

One form of insurance—marine includ- 
ing fire—can be written in two ways: 
what is known as the “gasoline launch 
or motor boat, 1925” form is applied to 
vessels valued in the policy at less than 
$10,000 and the second known as “Yacht 
A, 1925” used for vessels valued in pol- 
icy at $10,000 or over, the second form 
being somewhat broader than the first, 
but their principal coverage is as fol- 
lows: Policies are issued for one year 
and new boats insured at the purchase 
price while second hand _ boats are in- 
sured for the amount paid by the new 
owner and in addition any expenditures 
made in improvements. Insurance is sub- 
ject to a valued form and the policy 
specifies both the amount insured and 
the amount at which the vessel is valued, 
and if the insurance is less than the 
specified valuation, the assured becomes 
a co-insurer for the difference. 

The policy includes the hull, spars, 
sails, materials, fittings, boats, furniture, 
provisions and stores, electric light in- 
stallation and plant if any, machinery 
and boilers. The coverage provides for 
any damage to the vessel as the result of 


perils of the sea and/or other waters 
specified in the policy, assailing thieves, 
collision and all other like perils, losses 
and misfortunes that have or shall come 
to the detriment or damage to the ves- 
sel or any part thereof. It also in- 
cludes general average and_ salvage 
charges; any loss or damage sustained 
to the hull or machinery through the 
negligence of master or crew or through 
explosion, bursting of boilers, breaking 
of shaft or through any latent defects 


_in the machinery or hull, provided that 


loss has not resulted from want of due 
diligence by the owners, but the policy 
does not cover that part in which the 
latent defects existed. The latter form 
does not apply on vessels valued at less 
than $2,500. The Collision clause in- 
cluded in the policy covers the assured’s 
legal liability for collision damage to 
another vessel or to any goods or ef- 
fects on board such other vessel or for 
loss of freight then being earned. 


What Is Excluded 


_The policy excludes all loss through 
pilferage, war , strikes, riot or civil com- 
motion. any illicit or prohibited trade 
or violation of port regulation, loss or 
damage to sails or masts while rigged 
and loss of tender while in tow or not 
used directly in connection with the in- 
sured vessel, wages and provisions in 
general average and the assured’s lia- 
bility for loss of life or personal injury. 
It further includes the assured’s liability 
for damage by collision to other prop- 


erty, such as harbors and docks not 
covered in the collision clause mentioned. 
Partial losses are paid in full provided 
the loss exceeds the amount of the fran- 
chise expressed in the policy. Usually 
1% of the valuation with a minimum of 
$25 and a maximum of $100. In insuring 
vessels of this type, it is necessary that 
the policy warrants that the vessel will 
be used solely for private pleasure pur- 
poses and wiil not be chartered without 
permission endorsed thereon. 

Cruising limits are definitely outlined 
and as the rates are based on this con- 
dition, it is necessary that whenever the 
vessel leaves the waters specified, proper 
endorsment must be made. 

Yachts written for the Eastport-Nor- 
folk limit are warranted to be laid up 
and out of commission during the win- 
ter, usually from November Ist to May 
lst, but privilege for the full year’s navi- 
gation is possible provided the boats 
are in southern waters during the win- 
ter months. The policy. provides that 
property of the vessel, such as furniture, 
etc., while stored on shore, is covered 
under the policy, but the liabilitv is usu- 
ally limited to not exceeding 10% of the 
insured value of the boat. Coverage is 
granted to sail with or without pilot, to 
tow and be towed, to assist vessels and 
crafts in all situations and to any extent, 
to render salvage service and to go on 
trial trips. All within specified waters 
with leave to dock, undock, and change 
docks as often as may be required. 

If at the expiration of the policy the 
vessel is at sea or in distress or at a 
port of refuge, if previous notice is given 
to the company, the vessel will be held 
covered and the insurance extended at 
a pro-rata monthly premium to a port 
of destination. 


The Sue and Labor Clause 


The sue and labor clause specifies that 
in the event of loss or damage, the as- 
sured must do all possible to save and 
preserve the assured’s property and to 
enforce his rights to recover damage 
from any third party releasing or de- 
creasing his rights of recovery which 
would naturally belong to the company 
upon payment of the loss. i 

Cancellation can be effected by either 
party’ by written notice, ten days bein; 
required under the motor boat 1925 form 
and fifteen days under the yacht A-1925 
form. 

The difference between the two forms 
is that the motor boat 1925 form ex- 
cludes awnings and states that losses 
paid reduce the amount of the policy 


unless re-instated by payment of an ad- - 


ditional premium and does not allow re- 
turn premium for lay-up during the 
working or navigation period. The 
Yacht A-1925 form does not exclude 
awnings nor provide that losses reduce 
the amount of the policy and further 
under the latter form, return premium 
is allowed for each fifteen consecutive 
days the vessel may be laid up or out 
of commission during the working or 
navigation period. Further, the adjust- 


_ment of liability claims under the col- 


lision clause is provided for under the 
vacht ‘A-1925 form on a more favorable 
basis than on the motor boat form. The 
rates naturally depend on the value of 
the vessel, the waters to which it is con- 
fined, the age, construction and general 
condition of the boat. 


Larger Yachts 


On larger yachts, a saving in premi- 
um may be effected by dividing the in- 
surance covering part under a Hull poli- 
cy and the balance under a disbursement 
policy. A disbursement policy covers to- 


tal loss only and excludes partial loss 
and as the rate for this is usually one- 
half the rate for the hull policy, the 
combined premium for the two usually 
is less than if all the insurance was car- 
ried under the Hull policy at the full 
but at the same time the two 


rates, 





policies afford total loss protection for 
the full amount and the proportion in- 
sured on the hull alone is sufficient to 
cover partial losses. As an illustration, 
on yachts insured for more than $3),00 
not exceeding 20% may be insure: on 
disbursement provided at least $3),00 
is insured on the hull. As the Disburse- 
ment policy covers total or constru tive 
total loss of the vessel, it covers the 
balance of general average claims as may 
not be recoverable under the Hull policy 
by reason of the contributory value be- 
ing greater than the insured value thiere- 
under. 

An additional form which may be in- 
cluded is known as the Protection and 
Indemnity written under Form B. This 
form covers loss or damage in respect 
to any other ship or boat, merchandise, 
freight, harbor, dock, ship way or jetty, 
any attempted or actual raising, removal 
or destruction of the wreck of a ship 
or the cargo, and loss of life or person- 
al injury and for payments made on 
account of life salvage, but does not 
cover any claims by reason of an obli- 
gation assumed or imposed upon the as- 
sured by any workmen’s compensation 
agreement. This form is only granted 
when the yacht is insured with a com- 
pany against fire and marine risk. 

The rates depend upon the amount of 
insurance carried and the limit of lia- 
bility per person, and a minimum premi- 
um of $25. 

It is possible to extend this policy to 
cover what is known as the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Worker’s Compensa- 
tion insurance, which provides against 
claims for the disability or death of an 
employe resulting from an injury oc- 
curring upon the waters specified if re- 
covery for the disability or death under 
Workmen’s Compensation proceedings 
may not validly be provided for by state 
law. No compensation shall be payable 
in respect to the disability or death of 
the master or a member of the crew 
of such vessel. The employer’s failure 
to secure the payment of compensation 
is puntshable by a fine of not more than 
$1,000 or by imprisonment of not more 
than one year or both. The premium is 
calculated at the proper rate applied to 
the amount insured on hull with a mini- 
mum of $10. 

Where only fire insurance is desired, 
this fire form can be applied covering 
the vessel both afloat and while ashore, 
but can only be written where the boat 
Is in operation during some portion of 
the year as otherwise if it’ is on shore 
for the entire year it must be insured 
by a fire insurance policy written through 
the fire department. 


Written For Annual Periods 


The insurance is usually written for a 
period of one year and is different from 
the marine policy inasmuch as it is a 
non-valued form and the compary I- 
able only for the actual cash value of 
the property at the time loss or dam- 
age occurs. Further, the insurance 15 
subject to the 80% co-insurance lause 
requiring the assured to carry insvrance 
for at least 80% of the value or {> be- 


come a contributor in the loss, pr: vides 
against all loss or damage by fir« and 
lightning but excludes all damage io dy- 
“namos and motors and. similar «quip 
ment caused by electrical curren’. The 
policy similarly restricts the ope-ation 
to specified waters, grants a certai: per 
centage of the insurance to app'y 0 
movables belonging to the vessel while 


stored -on shore and grants addtional 
privilege to be put out of commission 
to go on dry dock. to make ordinary al- 
terations and repairs, etc. 

Yachts or motor boats under construc 
tion may be insured under practic?!ly a" 
all risk form which is Marine. including 
fire during the process of building. This 
is usually written for a period of one 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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with the builders, checking plans, recommending possible changes 


Builders believe in insurance, they know the necessity for it. 


They know too that insurance, like the skeleton of the skyscraper, 
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ASSETS 
Real Estate (Home Office Building)................... $ 275,000.00 
IND BRINE. 5.58 59-2 ss ss ee oe eee 220,000.00 
Collateral Loans .......'..... erent etek eet hn Beenie 845,540.00 
Bonds & Stocks 
State & Mumnicipal.......)...5..... $ 816,528.49 
I oy ese Oe cer eee 1,271,903.34 2,088,431.83 
ge ee ree eran ame Se a 100,000.00 
is ee ie EE ea ss hh ae 252,204.06 
RE TRE 5 G5 Oa 55,565.24 
Premiums in Course of Collection . r ntig aaa 2 5 eae EN 174,570.18 
Market Value of Stocks over Book Value. ... . ee oe 98.11 
$4,011,409.42 
Less , 
Book Value of Bonds over Market Value........... 1,354.21 
ee Oe eee $4,010,055.21 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums..................... $1,096,427.08 
ss ee hk ce eee 143,473.35 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Other Liabilities... . . 82,995.57 
os 3 SS kee 100,000.00 
I ge ee $1,000,000.00 
0S GORE SEAS: ERE PEON ae Oe 1,587,159.21 2,587,159.21 
NS oo ee $4,010,055.21 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
year and insurance should be carried 
for the comnleted contract price; other- 
wise, the assured becomes co-insurer as 
the contract states the company shall 
not be liable for a greater proportion 
than the amount the insurance bears to 


to the total completed price. ; 
The policy does not cover loss of life 


or personal injury from any cause what- 
ever, nor claims arising under the work- 
men’s compensation or employers’ lia- 
bility act, damage by earthquake, con- 
sequential damages or claims, loss or 
damage to engines, boilers, or other. ma- 
terials while in trahsport. The rates 
include charges for fire insurance from 
the laving of the keel to hull delivery 
with the risk of launching and trial if 
required. 


Ocean Gargo Insurance 
By T. G. BROWN, Special Agent, Hartford, Conn. 


It is impossible for a prospect for 
say that he 
against loss by 
pirates, jettison 
Of course, ob- 


ocean cargo insurance to 
takes the 
perils of the seas, fire, 
and all other like perils. 
viously he has practically no control over 
the goods once they are shipped. To 
every shipper of goods whose merchan- 


utmost care 


dise is subject to the hazard of ocean 
transport, such hazards are very obvious 


and he has a wholesole respect for them, 
in fact it might be called a real fear of 
them. Hence, it is not a question ol 
whether or not he will insure against 
such hazards or perils, but rather a 
question of which agent and company 1s 
to get the business. It is a fact that 
practically every dollar’s worth of mer- 
chandise exported from or imported into 
this country is covered by marine insur- 
ance placed through some.agent or brok- 
er here or abroad, which fact substan- 
‘tiates my previous statement that ocean 
cargo insurance is self-selling. ; 

It is a principle governing carriage 
of goods by sea, that the carrier 1s not 
liable for loss of damage to cargo re- 
sulting from causes beyond his control. 
Hence, ocean bills of lading exempt the 
owner or charterer from ‘considerable 
liability including among other things 
loss or damage to cargo resulting from 


fire, perils of the seas and all acts of * 


God. Marine insurance furnishes pro- 
tection against these hazards and more- 
over serves as a necessary basis of credit 
in overseas transactions. A shipper may 
procure advances on merchandise from 
bankers upon presentation of policy or 
certificate of insurance together with evi- 
dence of shipment and interest. 

The great bulk of cargo is insured 
under open policies which are usually 
written to run continuously until can- 
celled. This company’s open cargo pol- 
icy consists of a basic policy with either 
an export or import rider attached and 
is designed to provide automatic protec- 
tion to the active exporter or importer 
and to cover coast wise and intercoastal 
shipments. Policy covers on shipments 
as may be described within geographical 
limits specified and requires a report of 
each shipment. An exporter usually re- 
quires insurance certificates for banking 
or other prospects and these are fur- 
nished by the company with the neces- 
sary authority to the assured to issue 
and countersign them. The insurance is 
reported to the company by mailing a 
copy of each certificate issued. 

You may feel that there is no ocean 


cargo business to be had in some city, 
but | am sure that you will find that in 
reality there are a number of prospects 
for ocean cargo policies. As an exam- 
ple let me cite the case of a supposedly 
live agency in one of the large cities 
in this state. This agency when ap- 
proached on the question of soliciting 
ocean cargo insurance stated that it did 
not believe there was any of this type 
of insurance after this particular class 
of business with the result that in 1928 
they had a premium income of nearly 
$17,000 on this class alone. 


Why Line Has An Appeal 


An open cargo is a very desirable one 
for an agent to place for a number of 
reasons. It may be a means of entree to 
an otherwise inaccessable assured. Such 
a policy keeps the agent in constant 
touch with the assured. The policy, as 
its name implies, is an open one run- 
ning continuously until either the com- 
pany or the assured desire to cancel it. 
T’remiums are paid monthly which means 
that an agent’s income is continuous. 
You may find the manufacturer that is 
just beginning to export. The premium 
on an open policy that you might sell 
such an assured would probably be rath- 
er small at the start but the chances are 
very good that this premium income will 
steadily increase. The concern that is 
progressive enough to start exporting is 
almost certain to be progressive enough 
to rapidly grow and expand. Your pre- 
mium income is bound to grow and keep 
step with the growth of such a concern. 

In practically all other forms of in- 
surance the adjustment of losses is apt 
to be a source of some uncertainty on 
the part of the agent. He is just a little 


‘fearful that something may go wrong in 


the adjustment and the assured will be- 
come disgruntled or dissatisfied. In an 
open cargo policy, particularly an ex- 
port policy, such a condition almost 
never arises, for this reason—practically 
all losses are adjusted abroad between 
claim agents or settling agents employed 
by the company and the consignee. The 
local agent and in many cases the as- 
sured himself does not even know that 
a claim has been made or a loss paid. 

I previously stated that practically all 
merchandise exported is covered by ma- 
rine insurance and I might elaborate that 
statement by saying that it is almost 
certain that this insurance is provided 
in one of four ways: 

(1) An open cargo policy sold by some other 
agent or broker; 

(2) Insurance 


provided by the steamship 


companies transporting the goods, who, of 
course, buy the protection from the insurance 
companies. 

(3) Insurance provided by freight forwarding 
agents who like the setamship companies ob- 
tain protection from the insurance companies. 

(4) Insurance may be obtained by the con- 
signee. 


Four Ways of Providing Insurance 


First, if the assured is already protect- 
ed by an open policy, try to get permis- 
sion from him or his export manager for 
us to quote our rate on a similar policy. 
In marine insurance the rates are open, 
therefore, it might very well happen that 
the rate that we could quote would be 
more advantageous to the assured than 
the rate he is paying on his present 
policy. There is no obligation whatso- 
ever on the part of the assured. We, as 
a company, are simply asking for an op- 
portunity to make a bid for his business. 
The situation is very similar to a num- 
ber of contractors submitting estimates 
for a certain piece of work. If for any 
reason we quote a higher rate, of course, 
the assured will not be interested, but, 
on the other hand, if we quote a lower 
rate the chances are that he will not be 
interested and would very seriously con- 
sider giving us the business. If an as- 
sured has an open cargo policy he can 
cancel it on thirty days’ notice without 
prejudice to any risk then pending and 
without its costing him anything addi- 
tional, as is the case in short rate can- 
cellations of a fire policy. * * * 

Second, there are some manufacturers 
who have aliowed the steamship com- 
pany carrying their goods to procure the 
insurance on these godds. The manufac- 
turer or his export agent probably has 
a feeling that he is saving himself a 
lot of detail and work in connection 
with something about which he knows 
very little. The manufacturer probably 
feels that the steamship company is bet- 
ter fitted to handle the matter, than is 
he or his export agent. As a matter 
of fact, the steamship company does 
nothing more or less than get quota- 
tions from several insurance companies 
and places the insurance with the com- 
pany quoting the lowest rate. These 
quotations made by the insurance com- 
panies to the steamship company are 
based on the experience of all business 
of this particular steamship company. 
Naturally, the steamship company trans- 
ports all kinds of goods made by all 
classes of manufacturers and prepared 
for shipment in all kinds of ways, good, 
bad and indifferent. You can readily see 
that if a particular exporter is shipping 
goods which are not particularly sus- 
ceptible to particular loss or damage and 
are very well crated or packed, he will 
be paying a considerably higher rate 
than he would if he had a quotation 
based on his own individual experience. 
Therefore, in many cases an exporter 
who has allowed the steamship company 
to handle his insurance can make a 
considerable saving in his insurance pre- 
mium by getting an open policy direct 
from the company. By bringing these 
facts to the attention of the exporter, 
you can in many cases very easily con- 
vince him that it is very much to his ad- 
vantage to allow you to handle his ma- 
rine insurance. 


Third, the line of reasoning that | 
have applied to the case of insuraice 
provided by steamship companies app ies 
almost exactly the same way to freicht 
forwarding agents. 


The Consignee 


_ Fourth, we now come to the last case 
in which the consignee provides the in- 
surance. Such insurance is of course al- 
most always placed in foreign compa- 
nies and as a rule you can appeal to 
a manufacturer’s patriotism or his pride 
in domestic insurance companies show- 
ing him that he really should at least 
give you a chance to make a quotation 
on his marine insurance. 


Solicitations of some manufacturers for 
an open cargo policy may bring out the 
fact that they do not export to any ex- 
tent. They may, on the other hand, and 
probably do ship their goods to other 
parts of the country by way of the 
Panama Canal. Such a manufacturer 
is in the market for marine protection 
just as much as though he were shipping 
to foreign countries. Here again it is 
simply a case of inducing him to allow 
you to make a quotation. 


Many concerns shipping infrequently 
do not carry an open cargo policy, pre- 
ferring to insure such occasional risks at 
time of shipment. The single risk cer- 
tificate is designed to cover such ship- 
ments as well as personal property such 
as household furniture. Here again all 
we ask is that we be allowed to make 
a quotation. 


World Wide Claim Settling Service 


Every assured is of course interested 
in the manner in which losses are paid. 
The company maintains a world wide 
claim settling service consisting of 
claim agent and settling agents - located 
in the principal ports and cities. Claim 
agents are authorized to arrange for sur- 
vey and certifications of losses upon re- 
quest. Settling agents also have this 
authority and in addition have the power 
to pay proper claims in either local cur- 
rency or American dollars out of funds 
provided by the company. These set- 
tling agents are listed on the reverse 
side of all insurance certificates. From 
this you can see that all losses are han- 
dled by the consignee and the com- 
pany’s claim or settling agent. Neither 
the assured nor the local agent are 
bothered in any way by the adjustment 
of losses. The policy provides that 
losses are payable within thirty days 
after complete proofs have been pre- 
sented. 

A printed pamphlet is available to lo- 
cal agents and policy holders describing 
the procedure to be followed by the 
claimant in the event of a loss under a 
marine cargo policy and also contains 
a list of the settling agents and claim 
agents. This leaflet is in both Enylish 
and Spanish and assureds who are ex- 
porters may obtain a supply to be mailed 
to English and Spanish speaking con- 
signees. 

I will not attempt to go into more 
specific details of an open cargo policy 
such as coverage, exclusions and_ the 
other various clauses inasmuch as they 
are all very concisely explained in our 
marine hand book. 
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Bailees Customers Insurance 
By G. A. LOWE, State Agent, Northern New England 


The name of this cover is its defini- 
tion; that is insurance for the customers 
of a bailee. That it is a going proposition 
needs no other evidence than the fact 
that some seventy of these contracts have 
been sold by our marine department in 
the northern New England field. They 
aren’t buying on a cost basis in northern 
New England today either. . 

An important field for this cover is in 
the business of the laundryman, the dyer, 
the cleaner, the rug and furniture clean- 
er. For each of these industries a spe- 
cial form fitting their needs has been de- 
vised. 

One of the worries of the conscientious 
bailee, be he laundryman, dyer and clean- 
er or rug and carpet cleaner, has been 
the chance of the loss through many pos- 
sibilities of his customers’ goods. He 
might, perhaps, be so prepared that he 
could make good each customer’s loss 
and hold his trade, but then more often 
he would have to take recourse to the 
warning printed on his slips: “Goods 
Accepted Only At Owner’s Risk,” and 
face the music. 

Now, as to the contracts which have 
been devised to take up the load of the 
three bailees mentioned, I would like to 
detail briefly the contract for the laun- 
dry. The form provides protection on 
all kinds of lawful goods and/or articles 
laundered or to be laundered by the as- 
sured; the property of its customers, 
while contained on the premises occupied 
by the assured or in custody of its agents 
or stores, and while being transported to 
and from its customers or agents or 
stores. 

What Is and Is Not Covered 

The hazards or perils covered include 
all risks except as will be explained to 
which the goods may be exposed from 
the time they are put in the bailee’s 
hands until they are returned. 

(a) Fire arising from any cause what- 
soever, including lightning; (b) Explo- 
sion; (c) Collision, i. e., accidental col- 
lision of the vehicle on which the prop- 
erty is carried, with any other vehicle 
or subject including the overturning of 
the vehicles or collapse of bridges; (d) 
Theft, except as hereinafter excluded; 
(e) Tornado, cyclone or windstorm, ex- 
cluding any loss or damage that may 
occur from hail, rain, sleet or snow, 
whether or not driven by wind; (f) 
Sprinkler leakage; (g) Transportation 
risks by public carriers or mail service; 
(h) The confusion of goods resulting 
from any of the foregoing perils. 

The form does not cover: ‘ 

(a) Theft by any person in the service or 
employment of the assured whether or not oc- 
curring during the hours of service or em- 
ployment. Employer should be responsible for 
the hands he takes over. 

(b) Theft of individual pieces or articles, 
unless by burgiary. 

(c) Theft of goods or packages left on de- 
livery vehicles over night. E 

(d) Loss of or damage to goods while in 
the custody of other laundries unless other- 
wise specifically endorsed. 

(e) Loss resulting from misdelivery or care- 
less destruction of goods or other unaccount- 
able loss where there is no evidence that the 
loss was occasioned by the perils specifically 
insured against. 

Loss if, at the time of loss or damage, 
there be any other insurance covering against 
risks assumed by this policy which would at- 
tach if this insurance had not been effected. 

(zg) Such goods as may be accepted for 
dyeing or cleaning. 

The coverage gives the assured a broad 
contract, protecting his customers against 
loss and also protecting him against the 
loss of his labor and materials used in 
servicing these goods. It should be not- 
ed that when from any of the perils 
insured goods become confined the loss 
due to confusion is covered; either the 
loss due to the additional labor of re- 
sorting, or actual loss due to impossibility 
of identification. 


The exclusions are fair and logical. In- 
surance is not designed to cover such 
trade losses arising from misdelivery, 
theft by employes. The form does not 
assume risk on goods or packages left 
on delivery trucks over night. This does 
not impair a hardship on the laundryman. 
It should not be expected that the form 
cover in any old garage or storage place 
away from supervision of assured, unless 
there is made perhaps a charge to cover. 
I do not think cover has yet been thus 
extended. 


The exclusion while goods are in the 
custody of other laundries is to protect 
the company from risks not measured in 
the rate. All laundries are not accept- 
able risks. Endorsement, however, may 
be secured to cover in a specified other 
laundry, provided, of course, the laun- 
dry can be approved. In other words, 
the company reserves the right to pick 
its risks. 

We expect dyers and cleaners to have 
their own Bailees’ Contract, which would 
cover here, so there is exclusion (g). 

Limit of Liability 

The limit of liability on any one ar- 
ticle of $50 is very liberal, but may be 
increased by endorsement at cost of about 
$.05 per $100 for thirty days. 

As to cost of the contract, roughly 
speaking, it is usually some less per $100 
than the fire rate on the contents of. the 
laundry. The premium is figured on the 
gross receipts, and is payable each month. 

This cost may be transferred by the 
assured to his customers bv a small 
charge of $.01 per bundle, with a result- 
ing margin to his credit. For instance, 
say his average business is 4,000 bundles 
per month; his average gross receipts 
would be about $4,000 per month. The 
cost per $100 in a first class laundry 
would be, say $25 or $10. An insurance 
charge marked on bill of $.01 per bundle 


would net him $40, leaving $30 per month 
to be put aside for a fund to take care 
of trade losses not covered by insurance. 
On the other hand, there is a good rea- 
son for the bailee charging this small 
premium up to advertising, for unques- 
tionably there will be a good return on 
his money because people will learn of 
this added service. There is little like- 
lihood of complaint from the $.01 charge, 
as most customers appreciate having pro- 
tection for their goods while in the laun- 
dyman’s hands. 

Most risks are acceptable, except those 
of frame construction and not sprinklered, 
or where for one reason or other the 
contents rate is higher than would indi- 
cate normal conditions. A high rate 
does not necessarily mean a poor risk, 
however, and a possibility should not be 
turned down on this without investiga- 
tion. 


The Dyers and Cleaners Form 


The dyers and cleaners form provides 
in the same way as the laundry from 
protection on all kinds of lawful goods 
and/or articles accepted by the assured 
for cleaning, renovating, pressing, re- 
pairing or dyeing the property of its cus- 
tomers while contained on the premises 
occupied by the assured, or in the cus- 
tody of its agents or stores, and while 
being transported to and from its custom- 
ers or stores or agencies, but not while 
in storage. 

The one difference in the description 
of cover is the exception “but not while 
in storage.” Separate policies should be 
provided for such goods. 

The perils insured against are the same 
as for laundries and the exclusion adds 
loss or damage on goods held for longer 
than thirty days, and the company can- 
not be held liable for goods while in the 
custody of other dyers and cleaners un- 
less specifically arranged. 

The limit of liability is based on the 
cleaning or dyeing charge, the average 
being twenty or thirty times that figure, 
and, of course, not more than the cash 
value of the article involved, less depre- 
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ciation. The fixing of limit depends, of 
course, on the level of charge. 

The insurance includes in addition to 
assured customary charges earned on lost 
or damaged goods. This contract pro- 
tests the assured’s own earnings as well 
as his customers’ goods. 

In this cover also premium is figured 
on gross receipts, the average rate is 
about $1 per hundred dollars of the 
gross receipts. For quotation, application 
should be filed with the marine super- 
visor. 

As many dyers and cleaners also do 
a rug, drapery and furniture business, 
this form may also be used for these 
cases. The limits are fixed as in the 
rug and furniture form. 

As to these limits: It is realized that 
an assured may at various times and 
even perhaps frequently have unknown 
values in excess of the limits laid down 
in the policy contract. This contingency 
may be arranged for in an agreed amount 
of blanket excess coverage. This agreed 
amount is reported in each monthly re- 
port and an additional premium charged 
This blanket excess also applies to goods 
held beyond the thirty-day limit but ex- 
cludes those goods held for storage and 
on which a storage charge is made. It 
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From the experiences of Glens Falls agents 
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A Silk Stocking Story 


A Glens Falls agent had tried unsuccess- 
fully for two years to get a line on a leading 
department store. 


Then, one day, chance stepped in. 


At the post office he met one of the store 
clerks. He was filling out a claim for a lost 
package— government insured. 


A little later this agent was in the office of 
the store owner, while the clerk explained that 
the payment of the loss would be delayed until 
the inevitable ‘‘red tape’? had been complied 
with. Said the proprietor— 


“Uncle Sam is a good fellow, but it takes 
him a long time to pay his insured mail losses.”’ 


**Naturally,’’ remarked the Glens Falls agent, 
“but if you'll let me write your Parcel Post 
Insurance, you’ll collect your claims without 
delay.”’ 


‘““Why,”’ exclaimed the merchant, “I didn’t 
know you sold that kind of business.”’ 


“J not only sell it, but I guarantee you 
satisfactory settlements. My policy will cost 
you less than Uncle Sam’s. You won’t have 
to send a clerk to the post office every time 
you insure a shipment. All you do is buy a 
book of certificates—cost five dollars— and 
put one in every package. Saves time, trouble 
and money.”’ 


“I’m sold, bring me a book and show me 
how to use it.”’ 


Soon there was a claim. A pair of $2.50 silk 
stockings had been lost. The merchant re- 
ported the fact by phone. The agent promptly 
had a claim blank signed and a few days later 
delivered a check to cover the loss. 


On this transaction, this Glens Falls agent 
made only seventy-five cents in money, but he 
had-made a contact which, in three months’ 
time, resulted in complete automobile coverage 
for the merchant’s personal and delivery cars 
and the promise of more business later. 


MORAL: A little service often leads to a lot of business 
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also excludes goods on which a specific 
excess value has been declared. The 
blanket excess may be set for different 
amounts for the different months thus 
taking care of the seasonal fluctuation 
of the bailee’s business. 

At times an assured may receive arti- 
cles for servicing which have values way 
above the limits set. This may be taken 
care of by the assured declaring to the 
company prior, of course, to known loss, 
the excess value involved, giving date 
when insurance is to become effective. 
This requires an additional premium. 
This excess insurance is good for thirty 
days but may be extended by endorse- 
ment. These excess’ coverages are 
charged for at about 10% of the rate 
on gross receipts. 

The Rug and Furniture Form 

The rug and furniture form covers the 
perils and hazards covered by the laun- 
dry form except loss arising from con- 
fusion of goods. It is not to be ex- 
pected that goods such as these could be 
so mixed as to be unidentifiable. 

Goods held longer than thirty days 
are not covered. 

The limits set in the policy may be 
extended by declaration of the assured 
and endorsement. This excess insurance 


is not good, however, for more than 
thirty days. Goods held longer than this 
should be specifically covered under a 
fire policy. 

In adjustments it is the practice of the 
company to allow its assured to settle 
all claims up to $100. Somtimes losses 
running into larger figures are also thus 
settled. 

Where there is other insurance the 
company reserves the right to have that 
insurance apply first. For instance, the 
Personal Effects policy. Replacement of 
rugs, carpets or furniture is a right re- 
served by the company. We cannot ex- 
tend this cover to all but have found it 
necessary to list certain risks as prohi- 
bited. Hand laundries, tailor or other 
shops, advertising a dry cleaning service 
are among them. In general, plants of 
frame construction are not good or ac- 
ceptable. Good sprinkler equipment some- 
times may offset frame construction, 
however. 

Cleaners’ risks cannot be accepted be- 
fore inspection. Certain other risks may 
also require inspection. 

The company is always ready to co- 
operate with an agent if an agent will 
furnish the prospect; the marine zone 
offices and the field man will do the rest. 


Explosion Insurance Growing 
By C. C. O'REGAN, New York City 


e 

While explosion insurance was written 
prior to 1914 in a limited degree and gen- 
erally on special risks presenting pro- 
nounced explosion hazards, it was not 
until the outbreak of the World War, 
with its accidental and malicious explo- 
sions of ammunition, supplies and “alien” 
bombs, that the need for this form of 
insurance protection was generally rec- 
ognized and appreciated. 

Since the close of the late war there 
has been a steady and healthy increase 
in the production of explosion premium 
volume, and today explosion insurance 
is taking its proper position as an im- 
portant line with active agents country- 
wide. 

There is a particular appeal today for 
explosion insurance due to present-day 
conditions which have developed explo- 
sion hazards heretofore not existing as 
the result of every-day use of various 
explosive agencies such as_ chemicals, 
gasolene, naphtha acetylene, fuel oils, etc. 

Every property owner is a prospect 
for this form of insurance, either through 
inherent explosion hazards or “off prem- 
ises” hazards, such as gas tanks, gaso- 
lene stations, gas mains, blasting opera- 
tions and the exposure of all surround- 
ing property. We point out in particu- 
lar to fuel oil burners in mercantile 
buildings and residence, gasolene sta- 
tions, bakeries because of the presence 
of gas ovens, garages, dry cleaning es- 
tablishmenrts using cleaning solvents such 
as gasolene, benzine or varnolin, hospi- 


tals, laboratories, colleges, drug stores 
and wholesale drug houses with their 
highly explosive chemicals, butcher 
shops with ammonia refrigerating sys- 
tems, grain elevators, flour mills, char- 
coal manufacturers, rug cleaners and 
dusters on account of prominent dust 
hazards, motion picture laboratories, 
newspaper plants which are frequently 
singled out by radicals at the times of 
social unrest. 

Owners of gasolene service stations 
should carry explosion insurance not only 
protecting his own premises, but the 
premises of others through legal liabil- 
ity insurance. Such losses frequently 
happen -running at times into huge 
amounts, depending on the value of ad- 
jacent property. 

he cost for explosion insurance is 
moderate considering the possibilities of 
serious loss. Rates for the general run 
of properties range from five to fifteen 
cents per hundred with 50% co-insur- 
ance and deductions for higher co-insur- 
ance. Some properties, of course, de- 
pending on the conditions, rate as high 
as one and one-half per cent. 

Familiarize yourself with the policy 
contract, rate manual and advertising 
matter. Make a list of property owners 
and industries having special explosion 
hazards in your territory and mail out 
a few sales letters each day with the 
company’s exploson circular, and follow 
up cach prospect with a call about three 
days after. 


Riot and Civil Commotion 


By J. J. DUNN, Special Agent, Hartford 


The present day coverage has devel- 
oped out of a contract applying only to 
the explosion hazard and first written in 
1914. Out of this explosion policy de- 
veloped what was known as war risk in- 
surance. With the signing of the Ar- 
mistice in 1918 the demand for war risk 
insurance naturally ceased. The general 
disturbed condition of things, however, 
which took the form of strikes, rioting, 


and various forms of labor disturbances, 
emphasized the need for a form of in- 
surance which would protect property in- 
terests thus threatened, with the result 


that war risk insurance was superseded 
by riot, civil commotion, and explosion 
insurance. 


It might perhaps seem that, following 
the return to peacetime conditions there 
would be a steadily decreasing demand 
for riot and civil commotion insurance, 


Motor “eruck Gargo Insurance 


By A. F. GRONBACH, Special Agent, N. Y. Suburban 


The extent to which concerns of all 
kinds operate their own trucks is well 
known. On the other hand, many do not 
realize the extent to which wholesale 
and retail merchants patronize licensed 
public truckmen and particularly those 
who specialize in interurban and long 
distance trucking. This form of truck- 
ing is rapidly increasing and in fact, 
trucks now carry more freight than rail- 
roads. Many trucking concerns main- 
tain fleets of trucks operating over regu- 
lar routes on daily schedules. In many 
instances, terminals and depots are used, 
from and to which cargoes are being 
moved. Snow, sleet, fire .and collision 
and overturn are some of the perils en- 
countered by these trucks. 

Turning to a consideration of who are 
prospects for this insurance, we find 
groceries, meats and fruits are all 
shipped in this way, from the larger dis- 
tributing stations to the smaller ones. 
Department and chain stores are now 
using motor trucks. Yet every piece of 
cargo carried is unprotected to a greater 
or lesser degree once it leaves the build- 
ing in which it was stored, unless in- 
sured by motor truck cargo insurance. 

Four Types of Policies 

There are four general types of poli- 
cies: 

First--The special certificate or trip 
type for the occasional shipper of mer- 
chandise or for household goods in tran- 


sit. It covers against the risk of fire, . 


collision, overturn and theft. 
Second—Owners’ goods on their own 

trucks. Their goods can be covered 

against the risk of fire, collision, over- 


turn and at times for theft deper ding 
on the nature of merchandise, the ual- 


. ity of drivers, and the protective e juip- 


ment of trucks. 

Third—The shippers’ policy. This coy- 
ers goods and merchandise in transit by 
public truckmen against the risk of fire, 
collision, overturn and theft. 

We note that truckmen generally limit 
their liability and issue a receipt which 
provides a percent valuation on merchan- 
dise. It is common to place a limit of 
liability on 100 Ibs. or less with a speci- 
fied amount per pound applying to more 
than 100 lbs. Therefore the liability of 
the truckmen would frequently be too 
small to fully reimburse the shipper in 
the event of loss. This provides an ad- 
ditional reason for carrying insurance. 

Fourth—Truckmen’s Legal Liability 
covers their ‘legal liability against the 
risk of fire, collision and overturn. Theft 
is ordinarily not written under _ this 
form. 

: Annual or Open Forms 

For those shipping extensively, policies 
can be written on an annual or open 
form. With this form the assured pays 
an estimated premium which is adjusted 
at the end of the vear on a basis of ac- 
tual shipments made. Regardless of care 
exercised by shippers in the selection of 
trucks, drivers and equipment, motor 
truck cargoes are constantly exposed to 
very real hazards. Fire and _ collision 
losses are especially frequent. 

Therefore, shippers, owners and truck- 
men can be persuaded that there is quite 
as much need for insuring the cargo car- 
ried by the truck as for insuring the 
truck itself. 








but such, however, is not the case, and 
a review of recent and present condi- 
tions will make it very evident that there 
now is, and will continue to be, a profit- 
able volume of business to be had. 

As long as we have organized labor, we 
are very likely to find across the head- 
lines of our morning papers something 
like the following: “Strikers Hurl Bricks, 
Halting Trolley Cars.” “Four More Are 
Shot in Garment Strike.” “Bomb Thrown 
in Textile Strike.” “Nine Hurt in Strike 
Riot.” Any one of these can happen in 
your locality. 

Riot and civil commotion policy covers 
against all direct loss or damages caused 
by any of the following: 


. 


1. Ruot. 

2. Riot attending strike. 

3. Insurrection. 

4. Civil commotion. 

5. Explosion directly caused by any of the 


foregoing. 

6. Explosion occurring from causes other 
than above described (excluding fire resulting 
from such explosion) whether originating on the 
premises of the assured or elsewhere. 


The contract is so drawn as to supple- 
ment the standard fire insurance policy 
by assuming liability for loss arising 
from causes as outlined above which are 
specifically excluded from the fire policy. 


Excluded by Standard Policy 


Do not lose track of the important 
fact that the standard fire insurance pol- 
icy excludes in its coverage any damage 
done to property as a result of explosion 
(unless fire follows, in which event the 
coverage applies only to loss or damage 
caused by fire). It also excludes any 
liability for loss or damage caused direct- 
lv or indirectly by riot, insurrection, and 
civil commotion. This means that those 
of your clients who carry only fire in- 
surance may mect with severe losses to 


expectations of these charged wit! 


their property, making it your duty, as 
an insurance counselor, to call their at- 
tention ‘to the protection to be secured 
through riot, insurrection, civil commo- 
tion, and explosion insurance. 

A sales point worth remembering. is 
that a business enterprise protected by 
riot, civil commotion and explosion in- 
surance would be more favored by bank- 
ing loans in the case of strikes or labor 
disturbances than would otherwise be 
possible. 

If you are one of those who feel that 
there is little need today for riot, civil 
commotion, and explosion insurance, you 
are not only deceiving yourself, but also 
failing to make your client feel the seri- 
ousness of the need for this coverage. 





Automobile Meetin: 
(Continued from Page 23) 


very smart.” President Brainard’s ad- 
dress was replete with humorous s. lies, 
but in serious vein he complimente | his 
associate officers for what they ha‘! ac- 
complished and admitted frankly th.‘ the 
company indeed had a problem to w 
out and that it did so far beyon. the 


effort. 

“Jim” Case gave a rapid-fire ac ‘ress 
under the caption “My Friend, the Spe- 
cial Agent.” He pleaded for constrictive 
effort on the part of the special a 
urging them to render particular s°rvice 
to the local agent when they calle and 
to eliminate the expensive practi-c of 
dining local agents or visiting the: 
purely social basis. He averred th:' 
local agent today needed  solici!: 


J 
= 
o 


ideas and knowledge of the bu" 
which would enable him, to put bu: 
on the books and to improve risks. He 
asked for better agents in order thet the 
public could be educated to the best de- 
gree possible on all insurance maiters. 
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“Gransportation Insurance 
By H. N. MATHESEN, Newark 


This form of coverage is written on 
a certificate basis and covers general 
merchandise, household furniture and live 
stock by all modes of transportation; 
namely, railroad and motor truck, inland 
and coastwise steamers and aircraft. 

The rates vary between ten cents and 
$1 per hundred, depending on the dis- 
tance and mode of transportation, with a 


_minimum premium of not less than $2. 


Your sales argument for this business 
is nothing more or less than to compare 
the certificate with a railroad bill of lad- 
ing. The bill of lading accepts no lia- 
bility for loss or damage due to acts 
of God, such as lightning, cyclone, tor- 
nado, flood, ete. Nor is a railroad com- 
pany responsible for merchandise for a 
period longer than forty-eight hours af- 
ter consignee has been advised of said 
arrival at destination. Under our certifi- 
cates the coverage on land is that of fire, 
lightning, cyclone, flood, collision of the 
conveyance on which the goods are car- 
tied (coupling of cars not to be consid- 
ered a collision), derailment, overturning 
of truck, or collapse of bridges. The 
certificate covers from warehouse of ship- 
per to warehouse of consignee while in 
due course of transit. Therefore, our 
Trip Transit certificate covers the perils 
not embodied in the railroad bill of lad- 
ing. 

Public truckmen cannot be depended 
upon to insure their loads, for full value 
not can it be assumed that they carry 
insurance. The receipts given by a truck- 
man limit, as a rule, their liability to 


$50 and if the shipper wishes to declare 
a value, the truckman will cover the 
amount declared at a rate to be agreed 
upon, said rate exceeding the rate we 
would make. 

Shipment by express may be insured 
under a trip certificate. without the dec- 
laration of value at a low insurance cost, 
thus saving the excess value-made by 
the express company. 


Perils Insured Against 


The perils insured against while water- 
borne are stranding, sinking, burning or 
collision of the vessel, including general 
average and salvage charges for which 
the assured is legally liable. The cover- 
age under these certificates can be added 
to or modified to meet unusual situations. 

It is essential before you sell one of 
these certificates that your prospect be 
given to understand that the certificate 
does not cover breakage, marring or 
scratching unless caused by one of the 
perils insured against. This is very im- 
portant inasmuch as your client very sel- 
dom reads the contract and in the event 
of a claim due to marring, scratching or 
breakage where same is not caused by 
one of the perils insured against, expects 
to collect against all risks and therefore 
places you in an unpleasant and embar- 
rassing position. 

We are prepared to equip our agents 
with pads of these certificates in order 
that you may be in a position to write 
one up at a moment’s notice, thereby 
enabling you to give prompt service to 
the client. 


“Grip “Gransit Insurance 
By W. R. KERSHAW, Boston Branch of Automobile 


The transportation and delivery of the 
goods of a manufacturer, wholesaler or 
merchant are very essential and impor- 
tant factors in present day business. 
Competitive conditions exist in all busi- 
ness today and every manufacturer, 
wholesaler or merchant is vitally inter- 
ested in the safe and prompt delivery of 
their goods. They also realize fully the 
many hazards to which every shipment 
made by them is subject, and for this rea- 
son every one is an excellent prospect for 
the tra ‘nsportation insurance lines. Being 
interested in the prompt delivery of their 
goods, the shipper is also interested in 
being assured that all claims will be 
Promptly settled. A bill of lading gives 
the shipper certain limited protection in 
case of loss or damage to goods, but the 
conditions of settlement and time of ac- 
tual payment are very difficult to de- 


termine. One of the principal and most 
Imporiant values of the transportation 
policy is embodied in the fact that the 
insure’! knows in advance that any loss 
that may occur under the coverage of - 
a ng sportation policy will, insofar as 
he is concerned, be promptly paid. Any 
rights he may have against the carrier 
under the bills of lading are subrogated 
to the insurance company, and, in this 
way, all delays or other troubles or ex- 
Penses that might ordinarily occur in a 
Claim against a carrier to make collec- 
tion, are removed from consideration. 
On the basis of this one benefit of a 


transportation coverage, the protection 
1S well worth its entire cost, as claims 
against carriers often extend for a pe- 
Tiod of years and the item of interest 
on a large loss would be a very substan- 
tial amount. 

The Automobile, anticipating a contin- 
‘ued substantial increase in the volume 
o transportation insurance to be writ- 
ten, has established a policy form to 





which is attached one of a series of forms 
of coverage that will enable you to pro- 
vide for your clients just the measure 
of protection which they need to cover 
their raw products or finished goods; 
the company, in an effort to still fur- 
ther indicate to you as their agent their 
desire that you take full advantage of 
the opportunity offered in writing trane- 
portation insurance, have provided a staff 
of trained special agents who will call 
on you frequently to discuss this cover- 
age and to actually assist you in solicit- 
ing these risks in your vicinity. 


Valuable and Essential Coverage 


The insurance coverage provided is a 
valuable and essential one to any ship- 
per and the premium brought to your 
agency under transportation coverages, 
sold on the basis of the valuable protec- 
tion given, will not only stay on your 
books, but will materially assist in devel- 
oping other lines from these clients. 

The cover can be sold to any manufac- 
turer to cover his raw materials coming 
in or his finished goods going out, in- 
cluding shipments by railroad or coast- 
wise steamers, goods on board automo- 
bile trucks owned or those of a licensed 
public truckman, or to a department, 
store, a wholesale or retail merchant to 
cover their shipments; in addition there 
are the special risks such as a shipment 
of household goods, machinery or fine 
arts. 

Briefly, the conditions surrounding the 
solicitation and writing of transportation 
insurance policies may be considered as 
follows: There are everywhere manu- 
facturers, wholesalers or merchants in 
various trades; it is, of course, obvious 
that the shipments of a jewelry, sport- 
ine goods or silk goods m2nufacturer are 
not subject to the same hazards as are 
the shipments of a machinery manufac- 


‘ shipments along the Pacific 


turer. The jewelry or silk goods manu- 
facturer naturally considers theft as an 
important risk against which he would 
want protection, whereas the machinery 
manufacturer would not consider the 
theft risk seriously, but probably would 
want to be protected against the risk 
of breakage. These are the reasons the 
company adapts the policy to fit the 
needs of the assured; it is accomplished 
by the use of the master transportation 
policy, to which is attached a form de- 
fining the risks covered, similar to the 
way fire insurance policies are written 
by attaching to the standard fire policy 
the household goods, dwelling, mercan- 
tile building, or other form required. 
There are twelve of the transportation 
coverage forms, each meeting a particular 
need, and you will want to at least be- 
come familiar with the ones probably 
most frequently used. They are: 


Form 1. The broad coverage for rail and 


. water shipments. 


Form 2. Covering only land risks, such as 
goods by railroad, express or truckmen. 

Form 7. Which covers only shipments by li- 
censed public truckmen. 


All of these policies, of course, provide 
a certain limit of liability of the com- 
pany in any one disaster, and are issued 
only on an annual basis with the ex- 
ception of trip risks, which cover only 
the particular trip insured. 


The rates charge for these coverages 
vary according to the commodity insured, 
the annual volume of shipments, the val- 
uation at risk at any one time, and the 
points or places shipped to, but on any 
risk the rate of premium charged may 
be said .to depend upon the risk assumed 
and the experience of the company in 
insuring the particular type of merchan- 
dise being considered. As an illustration, 
the rate on shipments of raw cotton, ma- 
chinery or similar goods would be much 
less than the rates which apply to ship- 
ments of silks or rayons or jewelry un- 
less such goods are moved under spe- 
cial bills of lading. The initial policy 
premium is arrived at by applying the 
rate determined to the estimated total 
amount of shipments to be covered and 
then re-adjusted at the end of the policy 
year on the basis of the actral amount 
of shipments insured. This proves to be 
a most satisfactory way of carrying this 
coverage, as it would not be equitable 
to charge the assured for more ship- 
ments than they make. and a dull year 
in any line means a difference of thou- 
sands in annual sales; in the case of ship- 
ments exceeding the estimated amount 
it is proper that the company should be 
compensated for the additional risk as- 
sumed. 


Forms Described 


The Broad Form 1, for rail and water 
shipments, is coverage usually desired by 
manufacturers or wholesale merchants 
that are making shipments to points or 
places throughout the United States by 
railroad, railway express, public truck- 
men, ferries, sound or other inland steam- 
ers, and by the regular coastwise lines 
of steamers navigating inland, Atlantic 
and Gulf U. S. Waters. It should be 
noted that this policy does not cover 
Coast nor 
shipments to the Pacific Coast via Pana- 
ma Canal, as this voyage, due to its 
great length and hazards involved, is 


properly a marine policy risk. The poli- 
cy does not cover shipments by aircraft. 
The risks insured are those of lightning, 
fire, cyclone, tornado and flood, while 
on land conveyances, while waterborne, 
the risks covered are fire and perils of 
the seas, including general average 
charges, salvage charges or expenses. The 
insurance covers from time of shipment 
while in due course of transit until de- 
livered at warehouses of consignee or 
upon arrival at seaboard, if destined for 
a foreign port, including risk on docks, 
wharves, piers, landing sheds, stations 
or platforms, and also while on craft 
or lighter to or from coastwise steamer. 

While the goods are in the custody 
of a common carrier or other bailee the 
policy also covers the risk of theft of 
an entire shipping package, but not pil- 
ferage. It is well to point out that the 
liability of the company for general av- 
erage charges as a result of fire or ac- 
cident to a coastwise steamer is not con- 
tingent on the assured’s goods being 
damaged; to the contrary, it is a fact 
that in most general average cases it 
is but a small portion of the cargo that 
is subject to actual loss. General aver- 
age charges vary generally anywhere 
from 5 to 25% of the invoice value of 
the goods on board, and it must be con- 
sidered that without an insurance com- 
pany guarantee for the charges, actual 
deposit of cash is necessary to obtain 
release of the goods. 

The valuation of property insured is 
agreed to be invoice value plus charges, 
but if desired, an agreed percentage may 
be added to the valuation of all ship- 
ments. 

Form 2 is very similar to the coverage 
of Form 1, except that shipments by 
coastwise steamers are not _ included. 
The form is therefore known as the 
Broad Form Land Cover, and applies to 
goods forwarded by railroads, express, 
public truckmen or ferries. The recent 
Mississippi River flood is a striking il- 
lustration of the value of land cover 
transit insurance. 

Form 7 is for coverage of goods ship- 
ped by licensed public truckmen or pub- 
lic auto truck within specified territory 
limits, shipments by rail or water are not 
covered and the frm is known as Lim- 
ited Form, Licensed Public Truckmen 7. 

The risks insured against are those of 
fire, lightning, cyclone, tornado, flood 
(meaning rising navigable waters), col- 
lapse of bridges, collision, overturning, 
and perils of the seas, lakes, rivers, or 
inland waters while on ferries. The risk 
of theft may be added by special agree- 
ment and in some, cases pilferage can be 
covered. 

The policy is issued to cover only the 
shipper and not the liability of truck- 
men for the loads carried. These two 
distinct coverages should not be con- 
fused; insurance is obtainable to cover 
the truckmen but not under this form. 

The-number of concerns whose ship- 
ments or a large part move bv public 
auto truck either for local or for long 
distance trucking is constantly increasing, 
daily schedules over regular routes with 
established terminals for distributing are 
to be found everywhere and a careful 
checkup in your territory will reveal 
many good prospects for this contract. 


Fine Arts Gnsurance Cover 
By H.C. WAGSTAFF, Special Agent, Philadelphia 


Our fine arts policy covers works of 
art, such as valuable paintings and pic- 
tures while in transit from permanent 
location to other locations and during 
exhibition and until return to permanent 
Incation. It also covers valuable rugs, 
draperies, tapestries, and the like. The 


policy covers the property insured against 


loss or damage from any. cause whatever 
including loss or damage by accident, 
collision, derailment, fire, theft, or water. 

The protection attaches from the time 
of leaving the walls or the premises of 
the assured while being prepared for 
shipping, during transit an‘? ~-hi'’e on 
exhibition and until returned to ihe home 
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location. This can be issued on a short 
term basis. We must not lose sight of 
the fact that a fine arts policy for indi- 
viduals covers all risks while in resi- 
dences, during transportation and exhi- 
bition, also vice versa is issued for twelve 
months. A policy for an individual may 
be issued for one year to cover all risks 
in residence only. In the event the paint- 
ing or paintings are shipped for any 
purpose, protection can be obtained at a 
slight additional cost. 

All risk covers are more easily han- 
dled in view of the scope of the policy, 
specified and reasonable exclusions. 


Production Fields 


A field for this class is residence risk 
with no transit. art collectors, galleries, 
short term exhibits, schools, libraries and 
similar places. 

Experience has proven that people of 
hieh financial standing and morale com- 
prise the bulk of prosnects for this class 
and a class worthy of cultivating. 

This type of coverage generally has to 
be sold only once to the assured and re- 
sells itself. Rates are based on fire rates, 
plus loading for other perils, therefore, 
no standard or set rates. 

Each article must be fully described, 
if picture or pictures whether in oil, 
water color or in etching, naming the 


artists and all facts helping to identify 
same. Valued form can be had if fur- 
nished with appraisal. 

The impression possibly prevails that 
Lloyd’s of London were the only com- 
pany that wrote this class, but insurance 
on this class can be purchased from Am- 
erican companies through agents in cities 
and towns and fine art collectors should 
be acquainted with this fact. American 
companies’ services are by far superior 
to the foreign companies. 

Subject to be taken up with agents as 
interest in coverage continually growing 
and it is surprising the number of indi- 
vidual collectors there are. Short art 
exhibits’ are gaining prominence and 
schools, libraries and public buildings of 
superior construction (being a good fire 
risk) are mostly used for these exhibits. 
These short term exhibits run from a 
week to a month. representing collections 
owned by many individuals. It behooves 
the management of such exhibition to 
carry insurance and such short term cov- 
erages can be secured and written quite 
liberally. To be able to serve in such 
a manner rather establishes your. agen- 
cy as headquarters for this particular 
class of protection. Many agents have 
gained prominence by being able to pro- 
vide this protection promptly and effi- 
ciently. Result—repeat business. 


“@indstorm And “Gornado Jnsurance 


By C. T. MERWIN, New England Marine Dep’t. 


In neglecting to push windstorm and 
tornado insurance and, after listening to 
Mr. Hubbard, it appears that this class 
has been sadly neglected, an agency is 
losing an opportunity to increase pre- 
mium volume with a form of protection 
that should be readily salable and is 
profitable business for the company and 
in addition is failing to bring to the at- 
tention of his clients a form of cover- 
age that is as necessary as fire insur- 
ance for full protection. 


When one stops to consider that Gov- 
ernment weather bureau figures taken 
over a period of eight years (1916-23) 
show an average property loss of nearly 
eight million dollars annually from tor- 
nado alone, it must be agreed that there 
is a field for this coverage. 

While there are various methods of 
fire prevention and any number of ways 
and means of reducing the fire hazard— 
fire departments, sprinkler systems, and 
and all sorts of extinguishers to curb a 
fire once started, there can be no such 
thing as windstorm prevention. Wind 
is no. respector of construction and all 
classes of buildings from frame to stone 
are subject to loss or damage from heavy 
windstorms. Every property owner is 
wide open to the windstorm hazard 
which usually leaves less chance for sal- 
vage than a loss by. fire. 

It isn’t necessary to spend time work- 
ing up a list of prospects for solicitation 
of windstorm insurance, for virtually 
every property owner except in cases of 
old dilapidated or open frame buildings 
is in need of this form of protection. 
One of the easiest methods of develop- 


ing a volume of premiums with this pol- 
icy is by recommending the coverage in 
conjunction with the regular fire policy 
—and this can be done both when writ- 
ing new risks and when renewing old 
policies. The cost is so small in com- 
parison with the protection offered—the 
average dwelling rate in the East being 
only twenty cents for three years—that 
policies once written are nearly always 
renewed as a matter of course and the 
coverage does not need to be resold at 
expiration. 


The policy itself on which 50% coin- 
surance is mandatory can be written en 
contents as well as buildings covering all 
direct loss or damage by wind—and in 
addition “bridges the gap” left by the 
fire insurance policy which voids the con- 
tract if the building fall except as a re- 
sult of fire. This “bridging the fire 
gap” clause which is now included in 
the regular policy instead of being added 
by endorsement as it was formerly, will 
pay for resulting fire damage if a fire 
immediately follows a tornado. This—in 
addition to affording an added protection 
which insures complete coverage is one 
of the most effective selling arguments 
for the policy. 

It is of course a comparatively easy 
matter to sell tornado insurance in or 
near localities that have been damaged 
by windstorms but the fact that this 
damage may occur in any locality creates 
a field for the coverage country wide. An 
agency can increase the market for tor- 


nado insurance in their communities by . 


pointing out to building and loan asso- 
ciations that their securities might be 
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literally blown out of existence should a 
serious windstorm or tornado strike the 
section in which their mortgages had 
been placed—influencing them to secure 
their mortgage loans with windstorm as 
well as fire insurance. 

The mortgage interest cover insuring 
the interest of bank, loaning companies 
and mortgage corporations on.a special 
form attached to the standard windstorm 
policy is written blanket with no report- 
ing necessary and requires only 25% co- 
insurance or 25% of outstanding loans. 
The rates in nearly all cases are one- 
half the windstorm dwelling rate, and 


nearly all property except farms and 
manufacturing plants may be covered! 
Eventually this coverage will undoubted- 
ly become a common requirement in the 
case of loans secur: 1 by improved real 
estate. 

To emphasize the need for this pro- 
tection—keep in mind that a fire can be 
stopped or curbed but it is humanly im- 
possible to stop the wind. 

To this might be added—to the re- 
gret of some of these assureds who suf- 
fer now and then from overheated poli- 
cies—you can start a fire but you can't 
start a windstorm. 


Suggestions On Gollections 
‘By K. T. COOKINGHAM 


During the past four years I have re- 
ceived from the home office dozens of 
letters in regard to the collection of ac- 
counts, and pointing out in what a de- 
plorable condition my balances were. 
Upon reviewing those letters I failed to 
find any suggestions as to how the de- 
linquents were to be brought up to date. 
The letters simply said “Get the money.” 
If it were the intention to have this 
paper bring to you some new practical 
method of keeping the balances upon a 
sixty-day basis in all agencies, I admit 
now it fails miserably in its objective. I 
know and use only, the ask, beg and 
threat system. 

The company problems in collections 
are nothing but a reflection of what the 
agent is up against. I heartily disagree 
with the old quotation that the poor pay- 
ing agent is the best collector. Honesty 
and the desire to transact business cor- 
rectly have never been on a higher plane 
among agents than at the present time. 
Of course, there will always be excep- 
tions and we must be on our guard for 
these. 

There are several reasons why agents 
do not use more pressure in their col- 
lections. First is the competition with 
other agencies. They believe they must 
extend time to their clients in order to 
hold the business. This is in many cases 
necessary for there may be _ stronger 
financial agents in town that can well af- 


ford to carry accounts a long time. Then 
too, the public has been educated to the 
fact that nearly every commodity can 
be purchased on time payment, and why 
not insurance? Even one_ insurance 
company now solicits automobile busi- 
ness on this basis. We also are con- 
fronted in many cases with the negli- 
gence of the agent to keep after his 
collections. He believes collections are 
hard to make and so is content to go 
easy on his assureds. He takes this at- 
titude until June and December when 


.there is a mad scramble to meet indebt- 


edness which he usually does. There are 
also manv other local financial problems 
confronting various agents, especially 
that of seasonal business, which is com- 
mon to eastern New York. 


Companies Themselves to Blame 


The companies themselves can assume 
the blame for the general condition in 
which we find the balance situation. 
There is absolutely no co-operation 
among companies until an agency gets in 
a very delicate position. Then the spe- 
cial agents flock together like long lost 
brothers and work: hard to save the com- 
panies involved and the agent, if pos- 
sible. If we succeed, we congratilate 
ourselves that we are smart, but if we 
fail, we offer excuses to our officers. 
Had a small nortion of that enerev been 
expended with the agent in trainine him 
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Statement, January 1, 1928 
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in reasonable collection methods by the 
same special agents, much embarrass- 
ment might have been avoided. But as 
long as companies do not co-operate it 
isa dificult task for one or two com- 
panies ‘o insist on sixty day payments. 
Some companies encourage the agents to 
take their time in payment of balances, 
hoping to gain favor by this method. I 
have heard of cases where it is the prac- 
tice to pay the companies twice a year. 
On a few occasions I have been shown 
balance sheets of other special agents. 
They were far more in arrears than I 
would dare to be. 


In regard to methods of collections to 
be used by the field man I can only 
state what I have tried to do. Every 
month and each year practically the 
same names appear on the balance sheet. 
Ihave tried to study these men to find 
the simplest method of keeping up their 
accounts. Some can be shamed into pay- 
ing, and still have them like it. . Others 
are hurt if. the subject is. treated too 
harshly. These can be brought in line 
with a little diplomacy. There is a way 
to approach efeh one and if this is prop- 
erly done good results will follow. Writ- 
ing balance ‘letters has brought but few 
good results in. my field. Under the 
present arrangements each special must 
work out migthods that best fit his lo- 
cality and agents. 












As to recomméHdations in bettering 
the general conditions of delinquent ac- 
counts I have ‘but one suggestion. The 
burden today seems to be upon the field 
man. His duty, if I understand my job, 








cAutomobile Of Hartford Conference 


should be production and underwriting. 
It seems an unnecessary waste to spend 
a valuable share of time and money in 
collecting what should be automatically 
paid to the company by mail. This, 
however, will not change until all fire 
companies co-operate in their home of- 
fices and all insist that accounts be paid 
at a stipulated date. 

The E. U. A. companies now have a 
very effective weapon to use on agents 
with balances more than ninety days old. 
Meetings can be called, and each com- 
pany in the office must have a repre- 
sentative present. As yet I have never 
been called to a meeting on any agency, 
showing that our company has not taken 
advantage of bringing pressure to bear 
in this manner, nor have the other com- 


‘panies in these agencies where accounts 


have been 120 days old. Calling a meet- 
ing of this kind cannot possibly embar- 
rass any particular company as it is not 
known who requests the- meeting. If 
more of this were done there would be 
fewer delinquents and fewer failures 
among the agents. Already on a few 
slow paving agents I have observed the 
moral effect of this lever which is in the 
company’s hands. Once the agents real- 
ize that all companies mean business 
there would be a more determined ef- 
fort for closer collections, for. then each 
agent would know that all are being 
treated alike by all companies. This 
help must come from the home office, 
and I am sure every field man world be 
greatly relieved if at least part of this 
most disagreeable feature of the busi- 
ness were climinated. 














JOINS CORROON & REYNOLDS 


Thomas J. Butler, special agent for the 
lational Union in New Jersey, has re- 
signed to go with Corroon & Reynolds, 
Inc, as special agent and inspector in 
Massachusetts. Mr. Butler will be as- 
sociated with P. A. Cosgrove, who is 
resident general agent for the Corroon 
& Reynolds companies in New England, 
and will make his headquarters at Bos- 
ton. Prior .to going with the National 
Union Mr. Butler was an inspector for 
the New York Board, and before ‘that he 
Was with the North British & Mercantile 
n the New York office as an examiner. 


TURTON SUCCEEDS CLAIBORNE 


Alfred I. Turton, who has traveled the 
'itgimmia field for several years and is 
well and ‘avorably known, has been ap- 
Ponted special agent for that territory 
by the Agricultural and will assume his 
mew dutics February 15 with headquart- 
ets at Richmond. He succeeds W. B. 
Uaiborne who has been connected with 
the Agricultural for many years and 
vhose other interests now require his en- 
Ire attention. 


MODEL ARSON BILLS PENDING 


Measures designed to bring into force 
the mode! arson law, now used in many 
Sfates ard supported by the National 
ite Protection Association and many 
Other fire prevention bodies, are pending 
before the following state legislatures: 
itkansas. California, Colorado, Dela- 


fare, Maryland, Missouri, Texas and 
West Virginia. 




































































BAILY WITH BOYD & GOFF 
John S. Boyd and LeRoy Goff an- 
Pounce that Theodore L. Baily has be- 
ome a member of the firm of Boyd & 

» handiing fire, marine, life and cas- 
ahensurance at their office in Phila- 
‘elphia. Allston & Goff has also recent- 
¥ become association with that office. 


HENRY CLAY REDUCES CAPITAL 
rete Henry Clay Fire of Lexington, 
2.” has filed amended articles of in- 
“Poration with Miss Ella Lewis. secre- 
“ry of state of Kentucky, reducing the 
soy" the company from $450,000 to 
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EDMUND BILLINGS DEAD 


Edmund Billings, of Field & Cowles, of 
Boston, and formerly a member of the 
Tohn Paulding Meads Co., died last 
Thursday at his home in Boston at the 
age of sixty-one years. He was a for- 
mer Collector of the Port of Boston and 
had been prominent in many public ca- 
pacities, serving on committees in con- 
nection with the Chelsea and Salem con- 
flagrations. 





BOSTON PREMIUMS FALL OFF 

Fire insurance premiums, including 
sprinkler leakage, received in Boston in 
the last six months of 1928 amounted to 
$4,094,158, representing about a 10% de- 
crease from the amount written in the 
last six months of 1927. The Home. New 
York Fire. Royal, Hartford Fire, Penn- 
svlvania, Globe & Rutgers, National of 
Hartford, L. & L. & G. and the Aetna 
were among the leaders. 





NOREN WITH GLOBE & RUTGERS 


Carl W. Noren, formerly special agent 
for the Rhode Island and affiliated com- 
panies for Connecticut and western Mas- 
sachusetts for the past five and a half 
years, has resigned that position and on 
February 1 became state agent for the 
Globe & Rutgers. Mr. Noren’s new 
headquarters will be at 410 Asylum 
street, Hartford, Conn. 





BOSTON BOARD MEETS 


The Boston Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers on Tuesday admitted to membership 
Harris E. Wood, National Security; L. 
E. Knox & Co., Mercury, and W. H. 
Brewster Co., the new corporation suc- 
ceeding W. H. Brewster & Co. Richard 
B. Perrin was nominated to the hand- 
book committee for fifteen months. 





QUINCY, MASS., LOCAL BOARD 


Plans have been made for the forma- 
tion of a strong agents’ local board at 
Quincy, Mass. William T. Donovan has 
been appointed temporary chairman of 
the organization committee. Other mem- 
bers are Adolph S. Sandberg, Edward 
P. Cook, Harold W. Dyson, John F. 
Hunt and Alfred N. La Brecque. 
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“Farm” Definition 
Hits Many Assureds 


HIGHER RATES ON RENEWALS 


So-Called Country Estates Are Now 
Frequently Insured Under Farm 
Forms and Rules in N. Y. S. 


Many prosperous business men who 
own country homes which are referred 
to as “country estates” now find that 
their properties for insurance purposes 
are “farms” and that they have to pay 


the farm rates for fire insurance. Near- 
ly three years ago the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization adopted 
a definition of a farm insurancewise, 
broadening it to include many risks pre- 
viously placed in other classifications, 
and now when the térm policies are up 
for renewal there are some futile kicks 
being registered by assureds claiming in- 
jury either to their dignity or their 
pocketbooks or both. : 

In the past there was always some dif- 
ference of opinion as to where the line 
should be drawn between a country es- 
tate, a home used wholly for rest and 
enjoyment, and a farm, used for com- 
mercial purposes. Some owners of coun- 
try estates take up certain phases of 
farming as a hobby and as a means to 
making their estates pay for their own 
up-keep. Today the lattes class of prop- 
erty is a “farm” in an insurance com- 
pany’s eyes unless less than two acres 
of ground is used for farm purposes. 

The rating organization has the fol- 
lowing definition of a farm: 


Definition of a Farm 


“Farm form, farm rates and farm rules 
and additions and deductions or permits 
and warranties shall be considered as 
applying to property, whether occupied 
by the owner or by employes or by ten- 
ant, located on or used in connection 
with land devoted to any one or more 
of the following purposes: cultivation of 
the soil; rearing or keeping livestock; 
producing milk, dairy or farm products; 
raising fruit, poultry, hay or other prod- 
uce. : 

“Farm form and rates are not re- 
quired if the occupant is engaged prin- 
cipally in an occupation other than farm- 
ing and the raising of products named 
in the preceding paragraph is of only in- 
cidental occupation, provided that such 
products are not sold and the raising of 
such produce is carried on with no em- 
ployes and involving the use of not more 
than two acres for such purposes.” 

Many insurance companies will not 
write farm risks but will accept those 
of so-called country estates. Those 
property owners who keep pedigreed 
cattle or raise food products for experi- 
mentation or home consumption will still 
not be classified as farmers so long as 
the products of the farm are not sold 
and special employes for such purposes 
are not kept. 





SOUTHERN HOME STOCK 

Seibels interests have purchased a large 
block of stock in the Southern Home of 
Charleston, N. C., and the Savannah 
Fire, but the companies have not been 
sold, nor will there be any change in the 
management of these companies. The 
Seibels interests will probably place one 
or two representatives upon the boards 
of these companies. They now control 
the South Carolina Fire of Columbia and 
apeee closely with the Birmingham 
rire. 





WRITES $2,000,000 IN 1928 

Insurance policies aggregating more 
than $2,000,000 were written by agents 
of the Home Mutual Fire, New York, 
during 1928, according to an announce- 
ment made by President Edmund T. 
Tichener last week. Total insurance in 
force amounts to $18,000,000 and the sur- 
plus has increased $30,000 in the last 
year, making a total surplus of about 


$225,000, Mr. Tichener states. 


DUTIES UNDER NEW POLICIES 


Fire Companies Obligated to Inform 
Assured by Changes and Not Give 
Reduced Protection 


Insurance companies have the duty of 
informing policy holders of any changes 
in new policies from the original agree- 
ments entered into by the insurer and 
insured, the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
held last week. Senator H. C. Martin, 
of Darlington, during his lifetime had 
his home ‘insured in 1915. There was a 
rider attached to the policy wherein 
privilege was granted for temporary un- 
occupancy during absence of family or 
pending rental or change of tenants. 
This policy was renewed in 1918, after 
the death of Mr. Martin. It was also 
renewed in 1921 and in 1924. But pur- 
suant to the standard fire insurance law 
enacted in 1917 the subsequent riders at- 
tached to the policies differed from that 
of 1915 as to the time the premisus were 
permitted to be left vacant or unoccu- 
pied. 

The house burned in 1926. In an ac- 

tion to reform the policy, which was suc- 
cessively renewed, so that the rider may 
conform to that of the 1915 rider, the in- 
surance company claimed that it could 
not issue a rider different from that pro- 
vided by law. But the court, speaking 
through Justice Owen, held: 
; “There was no legal bar to the grant- 
ing of the same vacancy permit in 1921 
and 1924 that was a part of the policy 
of 1915. The fact that it required an 
additional premium of fifty-four cents 
for each three year period did not justi- 
fy the issuance of a policy carrying a 
less degree of protection than was in- 
tended by both parties. Defendant 
should have attached to the policy the 
(new) rider and charged the extra pre- 
mium.” 





WANT LOWER FIRE RATES 


City Manager Ed. Thompson of Grand 
Junction, Colo., has enlisted the aid of 
the city council to assist him in obtain- 
ing reduced fire insurance rates, it be- 
ing stated that local business men are 
contemplating organizing a local fire in- 
surance company unless something is 
done. The record shows that while the 
annual fire premiums total $50,000, the 
loss is below $5,000. The Mountain 
States Inspection Bureau has been called 
upon to assist in getting the reduction. 





REQUEST NEW BUILDING CODE 


The Board of Fire Commissioners of 
Elizabeth have requested that a new 
building code be established in that city. 
The changes include floor and ceiling 
over cellar of basement in apartment 
houses be of fireproof construction, stair- 
ways in partment houses be encased in 
fireproof hallways, metal lath used in 
the construction of hotels, office build- 
ings, etc., and the installation of stand- 
pipes in all such buildings. and the adop- 
tion of a code for the control of refriger- 
ating machines. 
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A linportant Member of 


. -—y conference on Prorits 


ERE is an insurance agent who is welcome 
always. He doesn’t “peddle” policies. He is 
welcomed not for his sales tactics, but for his knowl- 
edge of insurance as applied to business, and the 


valuable advice he is able to offer. ’ ’ 4 v 


When his clients plot their profits he is called in 
to advise them about the protection offered by Use & 
Occupancy Insuranee. |e points out the bearing of 
U.&O. onecredits,on dividends, on executive's salaries, 
on advertising appropriations, rent, mortgages and other 
intimate business items. Ie makes himself as necessary 
in the discussion of profits as the plant superintendent 


or the sales manager. . “ “A . : e . 
Insurance advisors of this type are building for the 


future, andwe are especially proud to have them identi- 


fiedwith our organization. ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ¥ 


“PEVERPOOL, 


= AY 


wo [LONDON 
GLOBE 


Insurance Co uv 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square 
Park Ave. at 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Dept., San Francisco, Calif. 





THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION WITH A WORLD WIDE BACKGROUND 
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Salvage Co. Appointed 
As Federal Auctioneer 


TO REPLACE CHAS. SHONGOOD 





United States District Court Reposes 
Confidence in Underwriters Co. in 
Important Work 





The Underwriters’ Salvage Co. of New 
York, 537 Broome street, was appointed 
last week by the judges of the United 
States District Court as official auc- 
tioeer of this district to take the place 
of Charles Shongood, who was recently 
removed from that office and a few days 
ago indicted for illegal conversion of the 
funds of a bankrupt company. The sal- 
vage company is to be congratulated 
upon this fine appointment -as_ an 
acknowledgment of its high quality of 
service to the business. 

The appointment, which was signed by 
all six judges, designates the company 
as “an” instead of “the” United States 
auctioneer, and in that connection it was 
learned that the judges hope to have all 
the Federal auction sales conducted by 
the company but used “an” in the word- 
ing of the order so that another auc- 
tioneer might be designated at any time 
in the case of an emergency. 

Trust Company Approval 


The appointment of the company was 

recommended to Judge John C. Knox, 
presiding in this district, and his asso- 
cates by the Irving Trust Co., which -is 
now the official receiver in the Southern 
District of New York. The recommen- 
dation was made after investigation by 
the trust company. 

Two former members of the salvage 
jf company were indicted last year for use 
feof the mails to defraud insurance com- 
fe panies in connection with a fire at the 
| Mirabelli Brothers’ clothing establish- 





ment in Elizabeth, N. J. The two for- 
mer employes of the company, who were 
indicted were George N. Ruddy and Dan- 
il Kelly, general agents. Ruddy was 
later named in another indictment on a 
charge of attempting to swindle insur- 
ance companies after a fire on the prem- 
ses of the Pittsburgh Dry Goods Co., 
Pittsburgh. Charles H. Tuttle, United 
States Attorney, said that Kelly had 
pleaded guilty and received a suspended 
sentence and that the case of Ruddy had 
not yet been brought to trial. 

The salvage company has been reor- 
ganized since then. It is used as the 
mstrument through which the sale of 
goods damaged in fire losses are auc- 
tioned. ‘he salvage company will give 
abond of $50,000 as a guarantee of the 
Moper performance of the work. 

Alfred G. Martin is president of the 
Underwriters Salvage Co.; G. F. Strat- 
ton vice-president and general manager, 
and EE. A Zittel secretary-treasurer. Wil- 
fred Kurh, vice-president of the Home 
Insuranc:: Co., is chairman of the board. 


NORTH RIVER GAINS 

The North River, one of the Crum & 
orster companies, closed last year with 
assets of $25,772,401, an increase of $4,- 
42541 fur the year. The liabilities of 
te company are now less than they 
Were a vear ago. The unearned pre- 
mum reserve is $9,365,088, a decrease of 
$292,137, The loss reserve is $1,904,062, 
this item showing a decrease of $146,143. 
€ miscellaneous liabilities increased 
5,172, and now amount to $655,048. 
ls the company was able to credit the 
od Increase in assets and _ nearly 
x00 additional to surplus account. 
7 € net surplus now stands at $11,848,203, 
three Cf $4,325,650 for the year. With 
ri so, 000 capital, the company has a 
Mcyholdcrs’ surplus of $13,848,203. 

he North River was incorporated 107 
Years ago last Wednesday. 


"a LANDSLIDE INSURANCE 
qislide insurance is being written 
icy “i Fire Office of Norway. A greater 

“opment of this line is expected for 


wih future. So far premiums have 
about $2,000 a year only. 


































































McCOLLEY WITH HARTFORD 


Eugene C. McColley, special agent of 
the Northern of London and the Lon- 
don & Scottish in the middle department 
territory for the last seven years, has 
become manager of the new branch office 
of the Hartford Fire to be established 
in Philadelphia March 1. Mr. McCol- 
ley is a native of Philadelphia and has 
been in fire insurance since 1902. He 
has been with the Northern group since 
1922 and previous to 'that was in charge 
in Philadelphia of the eastern field for 
the Rochester department of the Great 
American. 


NEW EXCHANGE COMMITTEE 
The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 


change elected the following this week 


as the members of its new executive 
committee: H. J. Zechlin, of the Niagara 
Fire; W. R. Crane, of the North River; 
S. T. Perrin, of W. L. Perrin & Son; 
G. G: Hooper, of Hooper & McDaniel; 
W. C. Howe, of the Liverpool & London 
& Globe; A. R. Hanners, of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance; J. W. Russell, 
of Russell & Ziegler; C. C. Dominge, of 
the Great American, and H. J. Robinson, 
of the Queensland. 








N. REID WITH GERMANIC FIRE 

The Germanic Fire of New York an- 
nounces the appointment of Nelson Reid 
as executive special agent in the middle 
West, with headquarters, for the time 
being, at 609 Transportation building, De- 
troit. Mr. Reid recently resigned as 
Wayne county (Michigan) manager of 
the North America group, after eight 
years’ service in that position. He has 
a country-wide experience as field man 
and adjuster, an extensive acquaintance 
in the field, and a broad knowledge of 
both fire and marine insurance. 





FIRE 





AND 


Mr. J. W. Kirkpatrick, President of 
the Muncie, (Indiana) Local Board 
and Past President of the Indiana 
Association of Insurance Agents. 


OHIO FARMERS INSURANCE CoO. . 


Organized 1848 
Le Roy 


AUTOMOBILE 







Ohio 
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Conway To Conduct 
Rate Survey In Queens 


HEARING HELD IN NEW YORK 


Home Owners Again Protest Against 
Conflagration Hazard Rates; Claim 
Low Loss Ratio 


Home owners in Queens county, Long 
Island, have again protested against what 
they allege to be excessive rates of fire 
insurance upon their property. They of- 
fered testimony to show the existence of 
a low loss ratio in the so-called confla- 
gration area at a hearing on Monday at 
the New York offices of Insurance Su- 
perintendent Albert Conway and as a re- 
sult the superintendent has ordered a 
survey of conditions in Queens with Ed- 
ward J. O’Day, rating expert of the in- 
surance department, in charge. He will 
be accompanied on tours of the terri- 
tory by a representative of the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion and a representative of the protest- 
ing civic bodies in the communitiés af- 
fected. 

Queens citizens are seeking a decrease 
of from 20 to 50% in the present fire in- 
surance rates on frame houses in the 
borough and are working through the 
Queens Allied Civic Council. Those pres- 
ent at the hearing included civic body 
representatives and William J. Ward, 
representing the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Rating Organization. The latter 
failed to agree with the claims made on 
recent improvements warranting rate re- 
ductions. It was upon the supposed im- 
provements and the fire record that the 
civic bodies based their demand for a 
reduction in the present rate of from 30 
cents to 50 cents per $100. 

Mr. Conway ruled at the hearing that 
in his opinion a special charge of 10 
cents per $100 now in effect in districts 
where the streets are unpaved, is unfair 
if the dirt streets in the districts are 
“level and in good condition.” One of 
the purposes of the coming survey will 
be to determine where the conditions of 
the dirt streets justify the removal of 
this charge, it was announced. 

Hope for Final Settlement 

It is hoped, Mr. Conway said, that as 
a result of the survey, the civic bodies 
and the insurance companies will be able 
to agree among themselves on any pos- 
sible re-adjustment in the borough’s 
rates. No recent survey of the condi- 
tions in Queens has been made by the 
rating organization which represents the 
companies, Mr. Ward admitted at the 
hearing. 

In addition to considering the advisa- 
bility of removing the special charge for 
districts where the streets are not paved, 
the purpose of the coming survey will 
be to determine the comparative condi- 
tions in Queen’s districts now defined as 
“conflagration areas,’ as compared with 
those in other parts of the city where 
a charge of 20 cents per $100 a year for 
frame houses is now in effect. 

At the present time a charge from 10 
to 15 cents per $100 is added to the 
usual charge for all houses in these areas 
which are alleged to be over-congested. 
It is by the removal of this charge to- 
gether with the 10 cents charge where 
the streets are unpaved, that the Queens 
civic bodies hope to effect their proposed 
reduction in the present rates. 

Before the hearing were State Sena- 
tor Stephen Burkhard and Robert S. 
Girling representing the Queens Allied 
Civic Council which is seeking a reduc- 
tion for the central part of Queens; As- 
semblyman Maurice Fitzgerald, repre- 
senting the Queens Southside Allied 
Civic Council; Henry Deffenbad of the 
Queens Committee for Lower Insurance, 
and representatives of about fifteen in- 
dividual organizations also appeared be- 
fore the hearing to seek a reduction for 
South Queens and Rockaway. 

Mr. Girling and Senator Burkhard 
contended that in the “conflagration 
areas” of Central Queens the loss from 
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fire during the past five years has been 
less than one-half of one per cent. This 
loss, they asserted, indicates that the al- 
leged fire hazard does not exist and that 
the extra charge of from 10 to 15 cents 
for the areas is unfair. 

Rate Based on National Record 


In reply, Mr. Ward, speaking for the 
insurance companies, said that the extra 
charge had been assessed upon the basis 
of the national, rather than the local 
fire record, for districts of this type. 
Frame houses have been built adjoining 
one another in Richmond Hill, and in 
other districts the houses are only eight 
feet apart, greatly increasing the hazard, 
he said. 

The representatives of South Queens 
and the Rockaways maintained that im- 
provements in streets in the districts and 
in the fire apparatus in the districts justi- 
fy a decrease in their rates. In Ham- 
mel and Arverne a maximum rate of $2 
for three years is in effect, as opposed 
to the maximum rate of 50 cents a year 
oF other parts of the borough, they 
said. 

Mr. Ward replied that fire apparatus 
had not been considered when the rates 
weré originally fixed. The building of 
Cross Bay Boulevard and other streets 
has improved conditions in the district, 
he said, but the improvement has been 
offset by an increase in the congestion 
of frame dwellings. 


GERMAN COMPANIES EXPAND 


Two German fire insurance companies 
are reported to make preparations to 
take up business in Lithuania. 





agents. 








A Company with a continuous 
and unblemished record of over 
a Centuryin protecting the 
interests of policyholders and 


Agents Wanted Where Not 
Represented 


G. & R. ASSETS $98,190,000 


Up $18,000,000 in Last Year; Net Sur- 
plus Rises Nearly $8,000,000 
To $37,252,917 

The Globe & Rutgers, one of Ameri- 
ca’s outstanding fire insurance compa- 
nies, closed 1928 with assets close: to the 
$100,000,000 mark, or $98,190,645 to be 
exact. This is an increase of $18,000,000 
in twelve months. 

Net surplus increased last year from 
$29,514,599 to $37,252,917; the company’s 
capital si $7,000,000; reserves $24,332,695, 
up $2,540,000 and reserve for taxes and 
depreciation, $11,505,000. 





ALBANY FIELD CLUB MEETING 


The February meeting of the Albany 
Field Club will be held tonight at the 
DeWitt Clinton Hotel in Albany. Law- 
ence Daw, secretary of the Syracuse di- 
vision of the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization, will give an ex- 
planation of the new rules in the fire 
rule book. Speakers at future meetings 
of the club will include: March, talk on 
insurance legislation by Executive Sec- 
retary Leonard L. Saunders of the In- 
surance Federation of the State of New 
York; April, talk on the newly per- 
fected carbon dioxide fire extinguishing 
appliances; May, an address by J. R. 
Stewart, secretary of the Aetna (Fire). 





The Insurance Society of New York 
will give a dinner to Albert Conway, in- 
surance superintendent of this state, at 
the Hotel Astor on the evening of Fri- 
day, March 15. 


| 
NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
Newark, N. J. 
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J. D._ Erskine Now An & 
Officer of the E. U. A, 


LEAVES NORTHERN ASSURANCE 


Fine Background of New York State 
Field Experience Makes Him Ve!u- 
able Man for the E. U. A. 


J. D. Erskine, for seven years general 

agent of the Northern Assurance at the 
home office in New York, has resigned to 
take an executive position with the ‘ast. 
ern Underwriters Association, pro ably 
that of assistant manager to Manager 
Sumner Rhoades. He takes over his 
new position today. 
_ Mr. Erskine has achieved fine success 
in fire insurance since he entered. the 
business in 1913. He was born in 189I 
at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., and was educated 
in the public schools there and at Han- 
ilton College. He started with the Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York 
State and was engaged in rating work 
for six years. In 1919 he became spe- 
cial agent of the Northern Assurance in 
New York state and three years later 
was called to the home office as gen- 
eral agent in charge of the Eastern de. 
partment. 

In ways other than the fact that he 
has covered New York state territory 
for several years Mr. Erskine is quali- 
fied for his new position. He has rep- 
resented the Northern Assurance on the 
executive committee of the suburban di- 
vision of the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization and in the Under: 
writers’ Bureau of the Middle and 
Southern states. For some time Mr. 
Erskine was a member of the. exect- 
tive committee of the Insurance Society 
of New York and was chairman of the 
committee on fire insurance lectures. He 
conducts an evening class on insurance 
at Columbia University. 


FIRE REASSURANCE ELECTS 

Stockholders of the Fire Reassurance 
of New York elected directors and d 
rectors made changes in the executive 
personnel at meetings held Wednesday. 
G. E. Jones, who was secretary, was at- 
vanced to be vice-president; W. J. Lang: 
ler was elected secretary, T. B. McDer- 
mott was elected treasurer. Mr. Jones 
is secretary of the Rossia of America, 
with which the Fire Reassurance % 
identified. Messrs. Langler and McDer- 
mott are assistant secretaries of the Ros 
sia. Mr. Jones is vice-president of the 
Globe Underwriters’ Exchange and set 
retary of the First Reinsurance Co. 


TAKE CENTRAL CANADIAN 

Fess & Smith of Winnipeg, Canada, 
have taken over the management of the 
Central Canadian Insurance Co., also of 
that city. The company was formed if 
1926 and has operated largely in the 
Western Canadian field. Fess & Smith 
are general agents at Winnipeg for sev 
eral other fire companies, including the 
Central American, National of Hartford, 
Providence Washington and North Ear 
pire Fire. 











S. H. SCHOTH PROMOTED 

Silas H. Schoth has been ap ointed 
secretary of the Insurance Company ° 
North America in charge of the Phila 
delphia city business. Mr. Schc h als? 
continues as manager of the br: keragt 
and service department and m intail 
his headquarters at the home ciice ° 
the company. 





INCENDIARISM PUNISH:D 
In Chile an arsonist has bec. col 
demned: to ten years hard labo:. undef 
the new law which provides : gorots 
punishment for crimes of thi: ty? 
Prosecutions of incendiaries are the 
der of the day in Chile. 


The board of directors of the Cham 
ber of Commerce of the United State 
at a meeting last week, passed a res” 
lution respecting the death of Ha 
Alexander Smith, president of ‘he N* 
tional Fire of Hartford. 
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Financial Statement 


of 


PUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
As of December 31, 1928 


ASSETS 


Agents Balances ............ 
Interest Accrued ............ 


Assets as of December 31, 1928 
Assets as of May 15, 1928 





. LIABILITIES 

. ..$1,333,200.00 Losses in Process of Adjustment $ 297,840.00 
... 4,444,439.32 Unearned Premiums ........... 2,073,291.06 
832.073.80 Reserve for Taxes, etc........... 87,825.00 

pcihag pt at Capital Paid Up... .$1,000,000.00 

--» 16,807.21 = Net Surplus ........ 3,168,227.57 

Ree hear tase 663.30 Pott ELE ES ee 
Policyholders’ Surplus ......:... 4,168,227.57 
. . .$6,627,183.63 EES 5 CR udntgiiee s bres wees $6,627,183.63 

Comparison 

ARERR REE any sete ve Nee CP De gern $6,627,183.63 
eps he O ON R kn Wi NRW Meee Kw Re we OETA oie a ates 5,177,294.46 
NG We IIS tee le i $1,449,889.17 


J. T. DARGAN, JR. 
| President 


ULRIC S. ATKINSON 
Secretary 


W. J. THROCKMORTON 
Manager, Marine Department 
NEW Y : 


Wm. Torrey Baird, 
President, Baird Rubber & Trading 
Company, New York. 


Merrel P. Callaway 
Vice President, Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York 

S. Sloan Colt, 


Vice President, Farmers Loan & 
Trust Co., New York. 


. T. Dargan, Jr. 
J Preaident. Jr 
Carl Egner, 

Clark, Dodge & Co. 


William S. Gray, Jr. 


Vice President, Central Union 
Trust Co., New York. 


Home Office 
31 Clinton Street 


’ NEWARK, N. J. 


Officers 


ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT 
Chairman of the Board 


FRED A. RYE 
Vice President 


H. W. ALLEN 
Secretary, Automobile Department 


EDMUND VON HASSELN 
Assistant Secretary 








Directors 
Alfred Hurrell, 


Vice President and General 
Counsel, The Prudential Insurance 
—— of America, Newark, 


Henry W. Leeds, 
President, Leeds & Lippincott, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
John T. Madden, 
Director, Institute of International 
Finance, New York. 
Clarence McDaniel, 
Hooper & McDaniel, New York. 
Jay Monroe, 
President, Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Co., Orange, N. J 
Daniel E. Pomeroy, 
Chairman of Finance Committee, 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry . 


Company, New York. 


D. N. IVERSON 
Vice President 


PAUL J. KENNEDY 


Secretary, Brokerage Department 


N. A. MCNAMARA 
Manager, Brokerage Department 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Howell M. Stillman 
Vice President, Interstate Trust 
Company, New York. 


Harry H. Thomas, 
President, Savings Investment & 
‘Trust Company, East Orange, N. J. 


Arthur T. Vanderbilt, 
Chairman of the Board. 


Edmund W. Wakelee, 
Vice President, Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Morris White, 
President, Morris White, Inc., 
New York 


Charles G.-Wilson, 
President, Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Corporation, Richmond, Va. 


New York Office 
28 Platt Street 
NEW YORK 
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E. C. Jameson Possible 
Member Of The Cabinet 


HAS LUNCHEON WITH HOOVER 


Globe & Rutgers President Big Factor 
in Southern Success of Hoover; 
Close Friend of Latter 


E. C. Jameson, president of the Globe 
& Rutgers, has come into the limelight 
as a possible member of the Cabinet of 
President Hoover. He and Mrs. Jame- 
son had luncheon last Friday with the 
President-elect and Mrs.. Hoover and 
several other guests and the presence of 
the prominent fire insurance executive 
at the Miami Beach home of Mr. Hoover 
immediately recalled the fine services 
rendered in the Republican candidate’s 
behalf by Mr. Jameson during the last 


campaign. While Mr. Hoover is saying 
nothing about his Cabinet appointments 
Mr. Jameson’s name has now been defi- 
nitely linked by leading political writers 
with the possible associates of the new 
President. 

Carter Field, one of the leading politi- 
cal writers of the New York “Herald- 
Tribune,” devoted nearly a column in 
last Friday’s issue to the qualifications 
of Mr. Jameson as a Cabinet member, 
especially because of his part in con- 
tributing to the Southern campaign. 

Played Vital Part in South 


“Mr. Jameson’s presence aroused in- 
terest because of the strong backing he 
has enjoyed for recognition at the hands 
of Mr. Hoover,” writes Carter Field. 
“Mr. Jameson played an important, al- 
though silent part in the Presidential 
campaign. It was due very largely to his 
generosity, it is asserted, and that of 
former Senator Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, 
of New Jersey, that the sinews of war 
were provided which made possible the 
carrying of four Southern states, which 
had never gone nationally Republican 
before. 

“At the time that Bishop Cannon 
started his anti-Smith dry Democratic 
organization at Asheville, the question 
among those who hoped to capitalize it 
for the benefit of Mr. Hoover was how 
tu provide funds. Mr. Jameson and Mr. 
Frelinghuysen stepped into the breach 
and through C. Bascom Slemp, another 
Hoover worker and former secretary to 
President Coolidge, provided the means 
for Bishop Cannon’s organization to 
grow and flourish. 

“Since the election, especially in view 
of Mr. Jameson’s very substantial aid 
so far as the South was concerned, 
strong pressure has been brought on Mr. 
Hoover to recognize his services and his 
ability by appointing him to the Cabinet. 
This would not be taking care of the 
South in a geographical sense, Mr. 
Jameson’s friends admit, but they em- 
. phasized that if it had not been for Mr. 
Jameson and his friend Frelinghuysen, 
who is joining in the appeal for Jame- 
son’s recognition, there would have been 
a different story South of the Poto- 
mac river on November 6. 

Admired by Mr. Hoover 

"The President-elect has made no 
comment, so far as is known, respecting 
Mr. Jameson. It is known to mutual 
friends that he has a great admiration 
for Mr. Jameson’s ability as demonstrat- 
ed in his business career and his per- 
sonal regard was demonstrated by the in- 
vitation to Mr. and Mrs. Jameson to 
lunch with him in company with Lig- 
gett, Replogle and Adams.” 





STANDARD POLICY CHANGE 

The insurance committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature last week gave a 
hearing on house bill 648 which called 
for an amendment of the standard fire 
insurance policy of Massachusetts to the 
end that arbitration under disputed 
awards might be voluntary instead of 


compalsory. 


NEWARK FIRE STATEMENT 

The Newark Fire, in business since 1811, 
ended 1928 with assets of $9,265,725. This 
represents an increase of $677,207. The 
unearned premium reserve increased $68,- 
577 during the year and now amounts 
to $4,032,213. There was a slight in- 
crease in the loss reserve and about 
$70,000 increase in miscellaneous liabili- 
ties, the loss reserve now standing at 
$500,653 and other liabilities amounting 
to $303,895. During 1928 the company 
declared a stock dividend of $500,000, in- 
creasing the capital to $1,500,000. This 
depletion of the surplus was entirely 
made up by earnings and the surplus 
was increased. The net surplus is now 
$2,928,963 and the surplus to policyhold- 
ers is $4,428,963, the latter having in- 
creased $514,044 during the year. 





BALTIMORE BROKERS SUE 


Alexander & Alexander, insurance 
brokers of Baltimore, Md., have started 
suit in the Superior Court there against 
the Automobile of Hartford for $350,000, 
charging breach of contract with respect 
to the payment of commissions on insur- 
ance written on cars financed by the 
Commercial Credit Co. The bill alleges 
that the Commercial Credit Co. agreed 
to insure with the Automobile financed 
cars-and that the plaintiffs were to re- 
ceive 5%. It is charged that on April 
26, 1926, the Automobile refused to in- 
sure any more cars under the contract 
and that since then the Commercial 
Credit Co. has placed insurance of #,- 
820,836 on which the plaintiffs lost their 
commissions. 





GERMANIC FIRE EXPANDS 


President Norman T. Robertson, of the 
Germanic Fire of New York, has just 
returned from a visit to the Pacific Coast, 
where arrangements were consummated 
with the general agency of Harris & 
Spear, Inc., who will handle the Ger- 
manic Fire on a general agency basis, 
in California. Mr. Robertson states that 
the outlook for business generally in the 
states visited by him, is favorable. The 
Germanic is now licensed and operating 
in the states of Arizona, California, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Lou- 
isiana Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York and South Caro- 
lina, and expects to complete arrange- 
ments for entry in numerous other states 
shortly. 





NEW RENT CLAUSES 


The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change is now providing the new manda- 
tory rent clauses for use on and after 
April 1. These clauses being printed on 
exchange water-marked paper, will be 
for sale only at the office of the ex- 
change. In addition to the regular rent 
clauses No. 1 and 2 (without privileges 
or clauses) the committee has prepared 
forms in the arrangement of the ex- 
change building forms Nos. 1 and 2 for 
the convenience of those preferring to 
use a complete form. These forms in- 
clude all necessary clauses and warran- 
ties as permitted or required by exchange 
rules, and do not require attachment of 
printed riders or rubber stamp clauses 
to policies. 





CAMDEN FIRE MEETING 

At the annual meeting of the Camden 
Fire, held last week, it was officially an- 
nounced that the company had no consol- 
idations or mergers under consideration. 
William D. Sherred was elected a direc- 
tor to fill a vacancy caused by the death 
of J. H. Forsythe. Other members of 
the board were re-elected. 


AGENCIES CONSOLIDATE 
The Hazard Insurance Agency and the 
Perry Insurance Agency of Hazard, Ky., 
have filed amended articles of incorpora- 
tion consolidating the two companies and 

fixing the capital stock at $75,000. 


NEW AUSTRIAN COVER 
Fire companies in Austria are nego- 
tiating with the State Supervision Board 
regarding the approval of the new “Fall 
of Building Insurance.” 








NEW INSURANCE AGENCY 

A new insurance agency has been es- 
tablished in Atlantic City and incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $100,000. The 
name of the new firm is the Metropoli- 
tan Finance & Holding Co. The incor- 
porators include Isaac H. Nutter, Ru- 
dolph Adler and Abe Olshan, all of At- 
lantic City. 
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Gnsurance ey 


Allied for 
Service 


You will find both these 
allied companies keen to 
give you prompt and 
friendly cooperation in 
your problems. 








J. Campbell Haywood 


ADJUSTER 
for STATE of CONNECTICUT 


Wide Experience Prompt Service 
Moderate Charges 
Tel. 221-4 Washington 
Warren, Conn. Cernwall Bridge P. O. 





O. J. PRIOR, President 
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INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 
FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
8S Fifth Ave New Yerk 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ava 
Chicago 
Pacific Department 


N. W. Cer. Sansome and Sacramente Sta, 
San Francisce, Cal. 





INSURANCE 
HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Ine. 








INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Hive Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO, Ltd. 


PROVIDENT FIRE INS. CO. 
New Hampshire Corporation) ~ 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., Ltd. 
The First Company Organized to Insure Automobiles 
95 Maiden Lane, New York 


INSURANCE STOCKS 


PPI 


FRANK L. BROKAW & (0 


Incorporated 


Frank L. Brokaw Walter J. Nichols 
Howard C. Hill Stockton Cranmer 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Hanover 1176 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1853 


Charles W. Higley, President 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Building, 
34 Pine St. 

New York City 
Howie, Jarvis & Wright, Inc. 
General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
99 John Street, New York 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 
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documents and valuable property. ; 
Serving in a less tangible manner. yet 
names with utmost faithfulness, that great insti- 
tution — INSURANCE is making possible 
ork the safe conduct of business today. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


DEPARTMENT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK ATLANTA, GA. BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
William Mackintosh, Manager S. Y. Tupper, Manager Field & Cowles, Managers Law & Hamilton, Managers H. R. Burke, Manager 
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Conflicting Views 
On Marine Outlook 


H. M. MERRIMAN’S VIEWPOINT 





Head of London Underwriters Says 
There Still Is a Disinclination to 
Spread the Business 





Speaking at the recent annual meeting 
of the Institute of London Underwriters, 
H. M. Merriman, the chairman, said that 
when handing over the reins of office, 
it would be as one having lost much of 
his hopeful outlook. As regards “hull” 
business, the agreement to “respect the 
lead” had been faithfully maintained, 
thanks to the loyal support of both com- 
pany and Lloyd’s underwriters, and the 
market during the past year had shown 
a steady improvement in hull rates. The 
outstanding event of the year on the 
hull side of the business was undoubted- 
ly the agreement come to in May last 
to increase all rates cn renewal by a 
minimum of 10%, an agreement which 
applied to vessels of all flags, except 
yachts and building risks, and to all in- 
surances other than those effected on 
“total loss anly” conditions. This agree- 
ment was welcomed abroad, and much 
appreciation was expressed that the in- 
crease should be applied to all flags, 
thus avoiding any invidious distinctions. 

Another constructive step, Mr. Merri- 
man continued, which was taken during 
the year was the adoption of the Agency 
Control Agreement. London underwriters 
were always: prepared to give their rep- 
resentatives abroad credit for having a 
thorough knowledge of local business, 
but at the same time it was necessary 
that agents should be required to follow 
the general policy of their head office, 
and this could only bé attained provided 
a strict supervision could be kept over 
a company’s representatives. 

Cargo Disappointments 

Discussing cargo business, Mr. Merri- 
man recalled that, when commenting 
last year on the steps that were being 
taken for an improvement, he was not 
too sanguine as to the results owing to 
the lack of co-operation- by the market 
as a whole. His prophecy had come true, 
as the past twelve months had been a 
keen disappointment to those who looked 
for a general improvement following the 
discussion at and subsequent to the 
meeting in July, 1927. Attempts had 
been made to obtain tariffs and agree- 
ments but generally speaking these had 
been abortive, and so far as could be 
ascertained the reason was that whereas 
in years gone by it was possible to main- 
tain a tariff signed only in the United 
Kingdom, it was now impossible to up- 
hold a tariff unless it was made inter- 
national. This immediately raised diffi- 
culties which were apparently insur- 
mountable. Yet another stumbling block 
to the efforts to place the business on a 
sounder basis was the seeming disinclin- 
ation to “spread the business,” and it 
could readily be appreciated that many 
underwriters were not prepared to bind 
themselves to certain rates and condi- 
tions if bv so doing they were merely 
bringing about improvements for a select 
number who had, so to speak, “cornered 
the ‘business.” 





C. R. PAGE A DIRECTOR 

The Fireman’s Fund last week elected 
two new directors in Mortimer Fleish- 
hacker, San Francisco banker, and 
Charles R. Page, of New York, vice- 
president of the company. T. J. Grier 
has been elected financial secretary of 
the Fireman’s Fund. a new position cre- 
ated by the board of directors. 


HULL COMMITTEE OFFICERS 


E. L. Jacobs and E. J. L. Fish Retaimed 
As Officers To Assure Continuance 
of Improvements 
The announcement that E. L. Jacobs, 
underwriter of the Alliance Assurance, 
and E. J. L. Fish, underwriting member 
of Lloyd’s, have unanimously been re- 
elected chairman and deputy-chairman, 
respectively, of the Joint Hull Commit- 
tee, has, in the opinion of the financial 
editor of the “Daily Telegraph,” a signifi- 
cance greater than is usually attached to 
such incidents, for it is no secret that it 
was the intention of both these gentle- 
men to resign, and that the whole Brit- 
ish marine insurance market was gravely 
apprehensive of the effect which their 
resignations might have. In both in- 
stances the desire for resignation arose 
solely from a feeling that their service 
had been long enough, and there was no 
suggestion of anything akin to a crisis 
in the market. The very fact that there 
Was a unanimous demand that they 
should continue in office was, indeed, suf- 
ficient proof that all was well with their 
administration. but this is stating the case 

verv moderately. 

First elected in December, 1920, Mr. 
Jacobs has been chairman of the com- 
mittee till the present time,.except for 
some eighteen months, when the late 
Percy Janson, of Lloyd’s, held office. Un- 
der his chairmanship the hull market has 
passed through a most difficult time with- 
out that sheet-anchor of underwriters, 
“The Joint Hull Agreement.” being seri- 
ously shaken. and the business is now 
slowly emerging from its depression, 
largely owing to the endeavors of the 
committee. 








N. F. P. A. AVIATION COMM. 

An organization meeting of the avia- 
tion committee of the National Fire 
Protection Association will meet in New 
York on February 26 at the offices of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Samuel D. McComb, manager of the Ma- 
rine Office of America, is chairman of 
this committee, which includes as mem- 
bers representatives of the United States 
departments of War, Navy and Com- 
merce, aircraft manufacturers and opera- 
tors, insurance men and others. 


CENTRAL UNION LICENSED 


The Central Union Fire of New Jer- 
sey, which is a running mate to the 
Scottish Union & National. has received 
its certificate of authority to start busi- 
ness from the New Jersev insurance de- 
partment. A meeting of the incorporat- 
ars, nearly all of whom are located in 
Hartford, Conn., will be held shortlv, at 
which time officers and a board of direc- 
tors will be elected. 





Liverpool Marine Men 


Hold Annual Meeting 


LOADLINE RULES’ DISCUSSED 





Maritime Losses and Casualties for 1928 
Show Reductions in Strandings 
and Collisions 





At the annual meeting of the Liver- 
pool Underwriters’ Association many in- 
teresting matters were given full discus- 
sion. The special committee appointed 
by the Board of Trade last year to ad- 
vise in regard to new regulations for the 
assignment of load lines to merchant 
ships, including the question of special 
load lines for oil tankers, and for ships 
carrying deck loads of timber, have made 
considerable progress with their difficult 
task, but have not yet completed their 
report. The committee understands that 
when the revision of the load line rules 
is completed the report will be sent to 
foreign governments for cons‘deration. 
It is hoped that when this is done the 
United States will effect the necessary 
legislation to bring them into line with 
other countries: 

According to the association’s records 
531 cases of fires have occurred on steam 
and motor vessels during the year, ° 
against 517 last year. Of these 155 took 
place in bunkers, against 168 last year, 
and 376 in cargoes, against 349 last year, 
the average yearly number of fires for 
the period 1919-1928 being 534. Fires are 
merely an economic waste and the com- 
mittee continue to give their constant at- 
tention to the difficult problems of en- 
deavoring to ascertain their cause, and 
to effect a diminution in their number. 

Jute—The committee have been keen- 
ly interested in the experiments carried 
out during the year by the Calcutta Ma- 
rine Insurance Association in an en- 
deavor to prove whether or not jute was 
subject to spontaneous combustion, and 
it is to be regretted that the tests made, 
have produced no tangible results. The 
conclusion now arrived at in Calcutta is 
that outbreaks in the majority of fires 
have their origin in smokin® or faulty 
electrical wiring, and in this the com- 
mittee concurs. 

Maritime Losses and Casualties 


The casualties to steam, motor and 
sailing vessels of 500 tons gross register 
and upwards, which have been posted in 
the books of the association during the 
five years ended December 31, 1928, are 
as foilow: 


Nature of Casualty— 
Weather damage: oo oi0a:6 ceiesciciec sect atsieges ve se 
Founderings and abandonments.............+:+- 
Strandings 
MGI UARTORID 10.60/51 0b ssa:d oka BAA > ab ee pha es Ce Se 
Fires and IG oa oink ha Riacet aa aana tiiaeas 
Missing 


Damage to machinery, shafts and propellers.. 
Other casualties 


Totals 


NEW ITALIAN SYNDICATE 





Ten Companies Break Away Fr 
“Consorzio” to Form the Gruppo 
Genovese 

Ten companies have broken away fry 
the Italian Hull Syndicate and form 
the new “Gruppo Genovese” the Geng 
Syndicate. They are: Italia, Ligur 
Lloyd Italico, Oceanus, Equita, Anco 
Levant, Europa and two foreign ‘cop 
panies; Eagle, Star & British Dominioy 
and the Assecuranz Union of Hambuy 

Two reasons, chiefly, have catised th 
break: first, the methods used by t 
old syndicate caused  dissatisfactic 
among the member companies, and hoy 
tility on the part of the shipowners. Ani 
second, the old syndicate failed to m. 
terialize the purpose for which it ha) 
been established: to improve the Itali 
hull market. 

The new syndicate will work in ch 
co-operation with the Shipowners’ Fei 
eration in order to do away with tk 
antagonism shown by this organizatig 
to the old “Consorzio.” The membe 
of the “Gruppo Genovese” propose tj 
arrange mutual co-insurance in all case 
where they are able to do so. Throws 
their reinsurance treaties they have u. 
derwriting facilities sufficient to tak 


care of practically all the risks in ques 
tion. 





WALTER B. HORTON DEAD 


Lacking only a few months of con 
pleting half a century in the insuranel 
business, Walter B. Horton died kad 
week in his home in Jamestown, N. J 
where he had been the principal own 
of a fire and casualty agency since I& 
He was in his 87th year at the timed 
his death. His son in law, Samuel 4 
Brown, Jr., who has been associated wit 
him in conducting the agency, is expet 
ed to continue its operation. Mr. Hor 
ton was born in a log cabin near Jame 
town and was a life long resident of thi 
section. His widow and a daughter sur 
vive. The funeral took place on Monday 
of this week. 





AGENCY INCORPORATES 

Ely & Co., general insurance agetti 
located in Asbury Park, N. J., have it 
corporated their agency with a capil 
of $25,000. Thomas C. Ely, J. E. Me 
Donald and William C. Rogers are th 
incorporators. The agency has been & 
tablished for some time. 


1925. 190k 





1928. 1927. 1926. 
596 465 532 497 4 
52 40 35 39 4 
1,663 1,805 1,916 1,771 1,9% 
1,892 2,124 2,043 1,914 1,94 
538 530 593 537 4 
5 11 10 10 u 
1,142 1,251 1,159 1,129 Ill 
1,628 1,520 1,290 1,159 1 
ee ae —_—_—" 
7,516 7,746 7,578 7,056 70a 
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APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


8 South William Street, New York 





Admitted Assets, $1,363,929.39 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admited Assets, $6,034,982.98 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $9,771,118.88 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London | 








WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 

















MINE PERIL IN THE BALTIC 
Drifting mines have been reported! 
the Gulf of Finland. It had been @ 
pected that the peril of mines would ™ 
ended ten years after the war but 
dently the risk is still quite 2 mate” 


one, 
4 


NEW TOBACCO TARIF 
The Union of Jugoslavian Marine # 
Inland Marine Underwriters ‘as int 
duced, an obligatory tariff for ‘he tt 
portation of tobacco. It is exp cted ™ 
underwriters in other countrics, wi" 
these fisks, will follow this tariff. 








WORLD AUXILIARY WITHDRA" 

The World Auxiliary of London, who 
has been entered: in Virginia for ™ 
years, is withdrawing from the state 
has been doing principally a rcinsura 
business. 
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Bure ary Rates Are 
Reduced Country-Wide 


ON MERCANTILE OPEN STOCK 





National Bureau Makes One Increase of 
50% in D. of C. Where Robberies 
Have Been Heavy 





Country-wide reductions in burglary 
insurance rates, applying largely to the 
mercantile open stock burglary coverage 
on merchandise in factories, stores and 
warehouses, were made effective on 
Monday by the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters. This cut 
in rates follows a recent reduction for 
residence burglary insurance covering 
household property and personal effects, 
and is in line with the policy of the 
fifty-two company members of the bu- 
reau’s burglary department to keep their 


S rates in close relationship to the losses. 


The noticeable improvement in crime 
conditions in several parts of the coun- 
try, especially in New York Stdte, was 
a big factor in the following outstanding 
reductions: 50% reduction for contract- 
ors engaged in the manufacturing of 
merchandise such as men’s and women’s 
wear for other concerns; 20% on men’s 
and boys’ clothing; 42% for manufac- 
turers of men’s and boys’ caps and hats; 
42% reduction for radio equipment and 
supplies; 42% reduction for musical in- 
struments; 28% reduction for rubber 
tires and tubes; 28% reduction for auto- 
mobile and accessories. 


N. Y. State Reductions 


Rates on all merchandise have been 
reduced as follows in New York state: 
28% reduction in Nassau, Suffolk, Rock- 
land and Westchester counties; 20% re- 
duction in the counties of Erie, Niagara, 
Albany and Onondaga; and 10% reduc- 
tion in the counties of Broome, Che- 
mung, Monroe, Rensselaer and Oneida. 

Two important changes were an- 
nounced by the National Bureau in the 
rates for mercantile safe burglary in- 
surance which covers property contained 
in safes and vaults. The rates for the 
District of Columbia were increased 50%, 
due to a striking increase in the number 
of burglaries. The rates for Erie Coun- 
ty, New York, were reduced 39%. This 
n followed a very favorable re- 


Port in the cutting down in the num- 
ber of | vurglaries. The rates for this 
form o! insurance remain the same for 


New York City. 
The new rates have been approved by 


the insirance departments of the various 
States 

May Write Payroll on Audit Basis 

An imortant change is announced in 
the me‘od of rating large mercantile 
and monufacturing risks for paymaster 
fobbe insurance, which covers the 
transpor ition of payroll funds. . It is 
now permitted to rate, on an audit basis, 
such soncerns as have a total annual 
Payro!! of not less than $2,500,000 for 
the Preceding year. This.meuns that at 


the end of the year the premium is fig- 
_. 1 the actual amount of payroll 
istributed by the firms. 

The burglary companies are publish- 


- ASUALTY Anp SURETY NEWS 








Holland Names Four 
Ass’t. Vice-Presidents 

IN INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY 

They Are H. B. Sprague, Edwin Gissing, 


A. B. Darling and John S. Kennedy; 
Strengthens Underwriting Staff 








Charles H. Holland, president, Inde- 
pendence Indemnity, made several ap- 
pointments this week which will materi- 
ally strengthen the company’s under- 
writing forces. These include four new 
assistant vice-presidents as follows: 


Harry B. Sprague as assistant vice- 
president in charge of the company’s 
fidelity and surety department. Mr. 
Sprague has specialized in this field for 
nearly twenty years, during the last 
twelve years of which, with the excep- 
tion of one year spent in the New York 
office of the Fidelity & Deposit, he was 
in active charge of the contract bond 
department at the home office of the 
Maryland Casualty. In his announce- 
ment, Mr. Holland said: “Mr. Sprague 
is one of the outstanding surety under- 
writers of the country and his appoint- 
ment to the home office force of the In- 
dependence is an indication of the im- 
portance which the company attaches to 
that section of its operations.” 

Assistant Secretary Edwin Gissing, 
who has held an important position in 
the company’s fidelity and surety depart- 
ment for several years, has been pro- 
moted to the position of assistant vice- 
president in charge of fidelity and sure- 
ty production. 


In line with the determination of the 
Independence to strengthen its under- 
writing forces, Mr. Holland some months 
back placed Albert B. Darling in charge 
of the liability and compensation depart- 
ment. Mr. Darling this week was named 
an assistant vice-president. He has had 
many years of experience as a liability 
and compensation underwriter, having 
been trained in the home offices of the 
“Aetna Affiliated Companies and the 
Ocean Accident for a period of twenty 
years before joining the Independence in 
1926. 

To succeed Charles H. Pritchard, who 
was recently promoted to the position 
of assistant manager of the company’s 
New York office, John S. Kennedy, who 
was Mr. Pritchard’s assistant in the 
burglary department at the home office, 
has been appointed assistant vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the company’s burglary 
and plate glass departments. 








ing rates for certain new miscellaneous 
policies, one of which is the fraud policy 
which is designed to protect the small 
merchant and give him a variety of in- 
surance, in the total amount of $1,000, 
for an annual premium of $27.50. The 
merchants protective policy also covers 
the small merchant and provides differ- 


_ ent coverages, in the total amount of 


$1,000, for an annual premium of $17.50. 
The church protective policy is designed 
to give all round coverage to churches 
for an annual premium of $15. The fra- 
ternal protective policy covers fraternal 
orders and provides all round coverage 
for an annual premium of $15. 
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Southern Surety of N. Y. 
Strengthens Legal Dep’t 
SCHOCK FILLS PHILA. POST 
P. L. Woodward To Be Attorney and 


Fiduciary and Court Bond Mgr.; Mose- 
man Bonding Division Counsel 








Three important appointments were 
made by the Eastern Department of the 
Southern Surety of New York last week 
which will add strength to the organi- 
zation. Thomas N. Schock, formerly 
with the Union Indemnity in Philadel- 
phia, has been made assistant manager 
of the Southern’s branch in that city in 
charge of the bonding department. 
Parke L. Woodward joins the New York 
City organization on February 15 as at- 
torney and manager, fiduciary and court 
bond department, while Edward N. 
Moseman starts with the Eastern de- 
partment on March 1 as counsel for the 
fidelity and surety division. Their re- 
spective careers follow: 


Schock 17 Years in Business 


Mr. Schock in 1912 became manager 
of the bond department of the general 
agency of Essick & Barr at Reading, 
Pa., representing the Aetna Life & Affi- 
liated Companies in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. After four years he was trans- 
ferred to the Philadelphia branch office 
of the company as bond assistant. Sub- 
sequently he was manager of the uptown 
service office for the Aetna Life group 
for more than four years. In 1923 Mr. 
Schock was promoted to be bond man- 
ager of the Buffalo, N. Y., branch office 
with supervision of western New York 
territory. 

Mr. Schock left the Aetna Life in 1925 
to become manager and underwriter of 
the bond department of the Union In- 
demnity group in the Philadelphia ter- 
ritéry, in which position he has been 
most successful. He has always been 
actively interested in the furtherance of 
co-operative relations between under- 
writers and local executives of the sure- 
ty companies. Mr. Schock is serving his 
second term as treasurer of the Surety 
Underwriters’ Association of Philadel- 
phia. 

Careers of Woodward and Moseman 


Mr. Woodward, graduate of Haver- 
ford College in 1902 and the New York 
Law School in 1905, was admitted to the 


bar of this state. In 1906 he became 
associated with the old Lawyers Surety, 
which was later absorbed by the United 
States F. & G., and for several years 
was engaged in court proceedings inci- 
dental to the transferring of live and act- 
ive bonds from the Lawyers Surety to 
the United States F. & G. Upon com- 
pletion of that work Mr. Woodward be- 
came identified with the U. S. F. & G. 
as assistant to Leonidas Dennis, counsel 
for that company in New York, where 
he remained until March, 1916, During 
that time he gained a very broad expe- 
rience in surety law and handled many 
court proceedings wherein the rights and 
interests of the surety were involved. 


From March, 1916, to January, 1928, 
Mr. Woodward was associated with No- 
ble, Morgan & Scammel at 115 Broad- 
way, during which time he had charge 
of many important cases. Since Janu- 
ary, 1928, Mr. Woodward has been en- 
gaged in private practice, although still 
handling some cases for the firm with 
which he was previously identified. 

Mr. Moseman is at present with the 
Standard Accident as attorney in charge 
of claims arising on fidelity and surety 
bonds undertaken by that company. He 
is a graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan and also from the Detroit College 
of Law. He was associated with Will- 
iams & Boughton, attorneys in Detroit, 
for a short time, and in April, 1924, be- 
came associated with the Standard Acci- 
dent in the surety claim department. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1927 and ad- 
mitted to practice in the Federal courts 
the following year. During Mr. Mose- 
man’s association with the Standard Ac- 
cident he has been a constant student of 
the law of suretyship and he brings to 
the Southern Surety such experience as 
should assure judicious consideration of 
matters which will come under his super- 
vision. 





CASUALTY CO. OPENS OFFICES 


The Washington Casualty of Newark, 
organized about nine months ago and 
of which J. Herbert Reid is president and 
general manager, has opened a suite of 
offices on the eighth floor of the Mili- 
tary Park building, Newark. A complete 
list of officers and board of directors 
will be announced in about a month. The 
company will confine its writing of busi- 
ness in New Jersey for the present but 
will make application to be licensed in 
other states in the near future. 








GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF 
. AMERICA 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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Rapid Growth Made By 
Internat’l. Reinsurance 

"$1,455,000 PREMIUMS IN 6 MONTHS 

Carl M. Hansen’s Company Shows 


33 1/3% Gain in Assets; Says Out- 
look This Year Is Bright 











The International Reinsurance Cor- 
poration of California, of which Carl M. 
Hansen is the president, started in busi- 
ness on July 1, 1928, with a paid-in 
capital of $1,000,000, a surplus of $1,500,- 
000 ani a voluntary contingent reserve 


contributed by stockholders of $500,000” 


or a total of $3,000,000 paid in, all of 
which was privately subscribed without 
any expense. 

An indication of how rapidly the cor- 
poration has grown in its first six 
months’ existence is shown by the De- 
cember 31, 1928, financial statement, pub- 
lished this week. A gain is shown in gross 
assets, this figure now being $4,010,- 
000 as compared with $3,000,000 assets 
when the company started. This repre- 
sents a 33 1/3% increase. Gross pre- 
miums of $1,520,000 and net premiums 
of $1,455,000 were written during the first 
six months and, according to President 
Hansen, the outlook for 1929 is promis- 
ing for a continued gain. He feels that 
on a comparative basis the International 
will equal or better its 1928 record. 

After providing for all the necessary 
reserves and setting up a voluntary con- 
tingent reserve of $1,000,000, the corpor- 
ation closed the year with a surplus of 
$1,587,159, or a surplus to treaty holders 
of $2,587,159. 

The International is now entered in all 
of the principal states, including New 
York, and during 1929 proposes to estab- 
lish itself permanently in the Eastern 
insurance centers. 

Its board of directors, as follows, is 
an index to the stability of the interests 
behind the,corporation: 

Fred S. Albertson, capitalist, Los Angeles; 
J. Philip Bird, insurance executive, Trenton; 
J. V. H. Challiss, investment banker, Los An- 
geles; Clarence H. Crawford, insurance execu- 
tive, Los Angeles; ‘Thomas B. Donaldson, in- 
surance executive, Newark; Carl M. Hansen, 
Los Angeles; C. Sumner James, banker, Los 
Angeles; W. P. Jeffries, capitalist, Los Angeles; 
Harry D. Leavitt, banker, Trenton; D, C. 
McEwen, insurance executive, Los Angeles. 

Also: D. E. ©. Moore, insurance executive, 
Los Angeles; Jacob C. Myers, capitalist, Atlan- 
tic City; E. J. Nolan, banker, Los Angeles; 

» Stuart O’Melveny, banker, Los Angeles; Leon- 
ard A. Padfield, insurance executive, London, 
England; James R. Page, banker, Los Angeles; 
P. D. Plumb, attorney, Los Angeles; O. Rey 
Rule, insurance executive, Los Angeles; E. C. 
Stokes, banker, Trenton; George M. Wallace, 
banker, Los Angeles; E. A. Widmann, banker, 
New York. 





HIGHWAY LAW AMENDMENT 


Under the provisions of a bill intro- 
duced in the New York state assembly 
last week by Jasper W. Cornaire, re- 
publican, section 130 of the highway law 
is amended by providing check submitted 
by bidders for highway construction con- 
tracts shall be for a sum of at least 3% 
of proposal submitted instead of 5%, re- 
quiring public works superintendent to 
take from contractor a bond insuring 
payments to laborers and providing that 
80% of retained percentage shall be paid 
contractor at once on final acceptance 
of work. The bill also permits the con- 
tractor to file a surety bond for the per- 
formance of the work. 


COMPENSATION AMENDMENT 

Louis J. Lefkowitz, republican, intro- 
duced last week in the New York assem- 
bly a bill amending sub-division 2, sec- 
tion 3, of the compensation law by mak- 
ing compensable every disease where it 
is established by medical testimony that 
such disease was due to nature of claim- 
ant’s employment and contracted therein 
prior to date of disablement. 








SOUTHWORTH’S FINE RECORD 
Bonding Dep’t. of N. Y. Office of Aetna 
C. & S. Holds Party in Honor of Big 
1928 Production 

Edward B. Southworth, Jr., bonding 
department manager of the New York 
office of the Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
together with his associates, have every 
reason to be proud of their production 
record for the past year. It was the 
largest in the history of the New York 
office and in celebration of this achieve- 
ment the bonding department held a 
dinner and dance last week with Manager 


‘Southworth acting as the host. 


O. Wilson Gott, for many years asso- 
ciated with the Aetna’s bonding depart- 
ment in New York, acted as toastmaster 
and read congratulatory letters addressed 
to Mr.-Southworth from Vice-Presidents 
W. M. Smith, W. L. Mooney and John 
S. Turn. Mr. Smith, who is now in 
the home office, called attention to the 
fact that he had been delegated by the 
company to open the New York bonding 
department on January 1, 1912, and that 
he had naturally watched with more than 
ordinary interest the growth and progress 
of that office. 

Mr. Southworth was presented by the 
bonding department staff with a hand- 
some leather and parchment engrossed 


and illuminated testimonial book con- 
veying the congratulations and good 


wishes of the staff and containing the 
signatures of the entire personnel. 





FAST PROGRESS IN EIGHT YEARS 





Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A., Start- 
ed in 1920, Had $15,817,000 Premi- 
ums and $20,023,072 Assets in 1928 
The steady progress being made by 

the Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 

America since it was started in 1920, is 

again reflected in this company’s Decem- 

ber 1, 1928, financial statement. Pre- 
mium volume last year was $15,817,000 
as compared with $14,928,719 in 1927 and 
with $419,975 in its first year of business. 

Total assets of the company, according 

to the December 1 figures, are now $20,- 

023,072 as compared with $17,799,671 at 

the close of 1927. Reserve for claims is 

$6,554,461; premium reserve is $6,862,- 

871. The capital of the company, of $1,- 

000,000, together with its surplus of $,- 

213,375, gives it a surplus to policyholders 

of $5,213,375. 

The Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America is the casualty running mate 
of the Insurance Co. of North America. 
Its vice-president and general manager, 
Charles F. Frizzell, is considered one of 
the most capable of casualty executives, 
and besides his present position, he has 
a similar capacity with the newly formed 
Alliance Casualty. 


N. Y. STATE BILLS 

John W. Gates, republican, proposed 
a bill in the New York senate last. week 
whereby the compensation law would be 
amended by providing compensation for 
employes disabled because of silcosis. The 
bill was referred to the committee on la- 
bor and industries. 

Under a bill introduced in the assem- 
bly by Jasper W. Cornaire, republican, 
section 54, workmen’s compensation law, 
is amended relative to issuance of poli- 
cies of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance by foreign companies and relative 
to security therefor. A similar bill failed 
of passage last year. 

Richard J. Tonry, democrat. of Brook- 
lyn, also re-introduced his bill of last 
year providing that the minimum age 
of an insurance broker must be twenty- 
one. This measure has never met with 
the favor of the insurance department. 

s 


CASUALTY ASS’N. TO MEET 


At the next meeting of the Casualty 
Underwriters Association, of northern 
New Jersey, which will be held on Wed- 
nesday, February 20, plans will be made 
for the association’s annual dinner. It 
will probably be held some time in 
March. 








Employers Reinsurance 
Gains Under Trimble 


BOTH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS UP 





Premium Volume in 1928 Was $3,226,000 
As Compared With $2,966,000 in the 
Previous Year 





The Employers Reinsurance Corpora- 
tion of Kansas City, formerly the Em- 
ployers Indemnity, closed 1928 with $3,- 
226,000 in premium writings as against 
$2,966,000 in the previous year. This 
volume was written in miscellaneous cas- 
ualty reinsurance, excess and special line 
covers and was entirely satisfactory to 
the management of the company. 3 

The capital of the corporation was in- 
creased in September, 1928, at_a special 
stockholders’ meeting from $700,000 to 
$1,500,000 and the par value of its shares 
were reduced from $50 to $10. ‘This in- 
crease was placed at $30 per share net 
to the corporation and resulted in an 
addition of about $1,627,000 to the sur- 


plus. 

The 1928 operations of the Employers 
Reinsurance also resulted in additional 
earnings of about $190,000, available as 
surplus and in the net distribution of 
assets in the December 31, 1928, state- 
ment, the free surplus is fixed at $2,- 
250,000 and a special unassigned reserve 
of $77,882 is set up in the liabilities in- 
stead of being passed to surplus. The 
additional surplus, paid in and earned 
during 1928, increased the corporation’s 
free surplus approximately $2,000,000. 
According to the management, its pres- 
ent capital and surplus exceed in amount 
those of any other general casualty re- 
insurer in the United States. 

The corporation is headed by Edward 
G. Trimble, who has had many years 
of experience in the reinsurance field. 
He has surrounded himself with a ca- 
pable line-up of associates, including 
Howard Flagg, vice-president in active 
management of underwriting; Stanley 
Izard, secretary, and R. M. Staker, as- 
sistant secretary. 

Mr. Trimble was the organizer of the 
former Employers Indemnity in 1914 and 
in 1928 under his leadership the corpora- 
tion paid dividends to stockholders of 
$98,000 at a rate of 14% on par. 





NEW ELECTIONS 





West Made President of Glens Falls In- 
demnity; Four Vice-Presidents and 
Four Secretaries Also 
Recent elections in the Glens Falls In- 
demnity, the fast growing mate of the 
Glens Falls Insurance Co., have put E. 
W. West into office as president with 
F. P. Stanley, F. M. Smalley, F. L. 
Cowles and S. T. Brown as vice-presi- 
dents. As is well known, Mr. Stanley 
has been general manager of the com- 
pany since it was started two years ago 


-and he is making a good job of it. 


Newly elected secretaries of the com- 
pany are H. J. Odams, who is in charge 
of the fidelity and surety department; A. 
J. Reed, in charge of the general liability 
department; S. M. Thomas, the general 
claims attorney. R. C. Carter was also 
elected secretary-treasurer of the organi- 
zation. F. P. Stanley and L. P. Brown 
were made directors of the company. 





AUTO PLATE INSURANCE 


Insurance is now being offered by a 
Vienna insurance company against loss 
of license plates by theft or otherwise. 
The amount of insurance is to cover 
the cost of obtaining a new license. The 
premium is 2% annually for a ten year 
contract or 2%4% a year for a shorter 
duration. 





ENTERS INDIANA AND ILLINOIS 


The Standard Surety & Casualty has 
been licensed in the states of Indiana and 
Illinois, making twelve states that the 
company has entered since it started in 
business, 


— 


J. W. DONAHUE’S ACHIEVEMENT 


Has Been Philadelphia Manager of Mary. 
-Jand Casualty For 29 Years; Janu- 
ary Was Biggest Month 
The Philadelphia branch office of the 
Maryland Casualty, under the leadership 
of John W. Donahue, resident vice-pres. 
ident, reports for January the largest 
volume in its history. Credit for this 
achievement reflects upon Mr. Donahue, 
who took over the managership of the 
Philadelphia branch in October, 1900, and 
has built it up to be one of the most 

important of the company. 

In 1898 Mr. Donahue was sent from 
Massachusetts to Philadelphia as resi- 
dent manager of the Union Casualty, 
About a year later the Maryland Casu- 
alty bought the liability business of the 
Union Casualty and young Donahue went 
back to Boston as special agent for the 
United States Casualty. A year after 
the purchase of the Union Casualty, Mr. 
Donahue returned to Philadelphia as res- 
ident manager for the Maryland. He is 
a native Winchester, Mass., entered 
Burdett’s Business College in Boston and 
was graduated in 1894. 

One of the achievements of Mr. Dona- 
hue was the opening of the new Mary- 
land Casualty Building two years ago on 
Walnut street, on the site of the Friend's 
Alms House. The old buildings on the 
rear of the site used for needy Quakers 
have been preserved and are now used 
as insurance offices. The new building 
was built in colonial design. with an ar- 
cade leading to the rear offices. Long- 
fellow’s story of Evangeline has the 
heroine and Gabriel meeting at Gabriel's 
deathbed on this site. 








UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Experience With Clothing Industry In 
Chicago Told To Senate Investigat- 
ing Committee 

Speaking before a senate committee on 
education and labor which is investigat- 
ing unemployment, Dr. John R. Com- 
mons, of Wisconsin University, outlined 
to the committee the operation of unem- 
ployment insurance in the men’s cloth- 
ing industry of Chicago. From 1923 to 
1929, he stated, $5,050,000 has been con- 
tributed to the insurance fund, while $4- 
081,116 has been paid out in employes’ 
relief checks, which are issued twice year- 
ly in this highly seasonal industry, which 
averaged twelve weeks of unemployment 
in 1928 

Unemployment insurance, declared the 
professor, is expected to induce employ- 
ers to regularize employment, to induce 
employes to co-operate in increasing ef- 
ficiency and to induce employers and 
manufacturers to co-operate in establish- 
ing free employment agencies. 





N. Y. INDEMNITY APPOINTMENTS: 


The New York Indemnity Co. has ap- 
pointed the following general agents: 
E. Mitchell Insurance Co., Inc., genera 
agent for casualty and surety business 
at Tampa, Fla. The First Nationa! Bank 
of Sycamore, general agent for surety, 
business at Sycamore, III. 

A. A. Edmonds Co., general agent for 
casualty and surety business at !)ristol 
R. IL, and the Pressly Insurance Ayency, 
general agent for surety business at 
Knoxville, Tenn. 





HEADS SAFETY COUNCIL 

Edgar G. Prince, engineer in charge 
of the Binghamton, N. Y., division of 
the Travelers, has been appoinicd by 
President Ray G. Pratt of the Bin ham- 
ton Chamber of Commerce as gener 
chairman of the safety council of the 
chamber. 





Harold R. Greene Co., Inc., chartered 
under New Jersey laws, dealing in © 
surance, Harold R. Greene, presideut, has 
filed a certificate of designation in tt 
office of the secretary of state ©! be 
York with $125,000 capital. New Yor 


office is 100 William street. 
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Employers Reinsurance Corporation 


E. G. TRIMBLE, President 
KANSAS CITY 


Condensed Statement as of December 31, 1928 


























ASSETS 
1. REAL ESTATE, Home Office Building ............. $ 325,000.00 
MOM oe RE 213,176.22 
TOTAL REAL ESTATE, Market Value....... $ 538,176.22 
4, MT I 2: SS re 815,662.97 
Be Ca ee Sie. sd ca lo ook ea eR ed Ga 5,000.00 
4, DG Ge Gy GS. 2k. i cs $1,560,250.00 
Sente, County, Mimuieies. ... . 2 1,488,359.84 
MI oe rae oe Sec eee 466,000.00 
die oe a Serine deeeaa seu eas 82,740.00 
TOTAL BONDS, Market Value........ $3,597,349.84 
SO oi eee as 357,322.50 
6. TOTAL BONDS AND STOCKS, Market Value............... 3,954,672.34 
7. CASH IN BANKS AND ON HAND |)... . 2.0.0.0... eee ee 937,652.41 
8. PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF COLLECTION (Under 90 Days) . . 390,167.34 
i ee CU goo aid ooo oes 88s he LA em 61,902.32 
10. REINSURANCE RECOVERABLE ........................05. 120,000.00 
SEs TEA Fae ee Fe nas in en ede cee ae gs $6,823,233.60 
LIABILITIES 
1. LOSS RESERVE: Liability and Compensation 
| « CE I ohn Gis ns Kees ee $1,496,601.88 
2. LOSS RESERVE OTHER CLASSES, 
Including Investigation Expense................. 176,092.67 
S WOMB ce |. A ei ens $1,672,694.55 
4. RESERVE FOR UNEARNED PREMIUMS.................... 1,094,459.99 
5. COMMISSIONS ACCRUED ON PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF 
ce aa Ra Se ie ie A eagle 121,696.14 
6. RESERVE FOR MISCELLANEOUS BILLS.................... 5,000.00 
7. RESERVE FOR STATE AND FEDERAL TAXES.............. 101,500.00 
Gi, SEI I ic hee coc a he es 77,882.92 
+ FORALL LIABTIE......... 5. nicl Rigi tata Net $3,073,233.60 
I oo. ia ech en es eee $1,500,000.00 
| rr ray te eee ere ere renee 2,250,000.00 
a2. .: FOUORAL, CAPITAL AINDDY GEsPR Aes inh ds ce ORE. 3,750,000.00 
Bh ee Eee cee Gore ete t $6,823,233.60 


~MISCELLANEOUS CASUALTY REINSURANCE 
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New Book Treats State 
Insurance Impartially 


PREPARED BY DR. McCAHAN 





U. of P. Professor Spent Months im Re- 
search; Interviewed Officials in 37 
States; His Findings 





An impartial study of state insurance, 
which has been hotly and frequently op- 
posed by private insurance representa- 
tives for years, is presented this week 
in book form by Dr. David McCahan, 
assistant professor of insurance, Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania. The title of 
the book is, “State Insurance in the 
United States”; the publisher is the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press; and as a 
background for his study Dr. McCahan 
made a systematic and careful survey 
of all forms of state insurance opera- 
tions, which necessitated nearly 20,000 
miles of travelling in thirty-seven states 
of the Union, interviewing state officials, 
insurance men and others interested in 
‘the problem. 


Ten Principal Types 


Dr. McCahan’s research shows there 
are now ten principal types of state in- 
surance funds in the country: workmen’s 
compensation insurance, teachers’ pen- 
sion, state employes’ pension, hail insur- 
ance, bank guaranty, public deposits 
guaranty, public property insurance, life 
insurance, Torren’s title insurance, and 
public official bonding funds, some of 
which are of substantial size, though 
many are small. 

Among the unique forms unearthed by 
the author was in Wisconsin where dog- 
bite insurance is written through a state 
fund, being an accumulation of dog-li- 
cense fees, out of which fund indemnity 
is allowed by the counties to the own- 
ers of domestic animals on account of 
damages by dogs. Dr. McCahan dis- 
covered that the amount allowed did not 
exceed $100 for each horse, mule or bo- 
vine, $30 for each sheep, goat or swine, 
or $3 for each fowl, nor more than 80% 
of claim—the full amount being paid 
where there was conclusive evidence of 
the dog’s ownership, in which case there 
was subrogation to the county so that 
action against the owner might be 
brought for recovery. 

Dr. McCahan has gone to considerable 
pains to analyze these funds from such 
angles as the method of administration, 
types of coverage written, rating mieth- 
ods, adequacy and equity of rates, ex- 
pense ratios, loss prevention activities, 
claim service, state aid, financial stabil- 
ity, state guarantee of solvency and po- 
litical influences and in so doing has 
brought together for the first time the 
combined experience of all states in the 
hope that it may prove of value to in- 
surance men, legislators, state officials 
and others who are seriously concerned 
as to the proper relation which the state 
should hold :to the institution of insur- 
ance. 


Compensation Funds Featured 


Eight chapters of the book are de- 
voted to “workmen’s compensation 
funds” and included in the author’s com- 
ments on such funds is reference to the 
unfavorable experience in Washington 
and West Virginia. He says in part: 
“Two of the monopolistic funds—Wash- 
ington and West Virginia—have more or 
less checkered financial careers and even 
today occupy no enviable position. The 
total claims paid (exclusive of admin- 
istrative costs) by the Washington fund 
have exceeded premium receipts during 
each of the past three years. 

“Throughout its first four years of op- 
eration, the West Virginia fund showed 
a deficit ranging between $73.000 and 
$622,000. By June 30, 1923, this had 
been wiped out and a reserve for catas- 
trophes of $513,214 provided in addition 
to $383,898 surplus. Severe catastrophe 
losses reduced the reserve intended to 
meet such contingencies to $173,700 by 


June 30, 1924, and the surplus to $280,- 
456. Subsequent heavy losses lessened 
these two accounts still more so that 
by June 30, 1925, the catastrophe re- 
serve was exhausted and the surplus had 
dropped to $150,271. By June 30, 1926, 
this surplus as shown in the fund’s an- 
nual report, was further reduced to 
$35,868. 

“Actuary Emile E.' Dawson, who made 
an examination of the fund as of June 
30, 1925, gives weighty evidence to the 
fact that a substantial deficit actually 
exists.” 

Commenting further on conditions in 
these funds, Dr. McCahan says: “Pri- 
vate companies encountering similar dif- 
ficulties would long since have been 
taken over by receivers for their state 
insurance departments and it is even a 
question whether competitive funds ex- 
periencing like conditions would not have 
been forced to the wall by the withdraw- 
al of policyholders. But monopolistic in- 
surance funds are operated under differ- 
ent principles. In most cases they do 
not report to the state insurance depart- 
ment and if pecuniary troubles come, in- 
formation regarding such is not given 
wide circulation. 


“Furthermore the employers subject to 
the law may be compelled to pay such 
premium rates in the future as will be 


adequate to wipe out past deficits. That 
may not be good insurance but it is the 
way a monopoly functions in furnishing 
that service. 

State Vs. Private Insurance 


In concluding his book, Dr. McCahan 
says: “If it be correct to assert that 
the functions of government should be 
confined to the rendering of those serv- 
ices for the public welfare which can not 
be performed equally well under private 
initiative, then state insurance funds 
which essay to write coverage that would 
otherwise have been secured from pri- 
vate sources, must demonstrate that they 
can furnish a better and more satisfac- 
otry form of service than that elsewhere 
available. And the best proof that they 
are doing so lies in a comparison of their 
achievements with those of private ri- 
vals who are operating on the same 
plane. If superiority can not be con- 
clusively proven under such circum- 
stances, there is little reason to believe 
any better results would be secured by 
a monopoly. No satisfactory proof of 
superiority has yet been advanced, so all 
that fund proponents can logically expect 
is that competitive funds be permitted 
to operate alongside of private carriers, 
thus giving to each an opportunity to 
demonstrate its excellence. 

“The necessity for and desirability of 


—— 


monopolies in the field of insurance haye 
never been demonstrated, and no facts 
developed by this investigation would at 
all warrant the establishment of monop- 
olistic state funds for any purpose other 
than self-insurance. They have been 
fairly tried, and through experience have 
been found to be less flexible in their 
response to changing economic condj- 
tions, less scientific in their methods, and 
less progressive in their ideals and sery- 
ices than are private carriers. Compe. 
tition, sanely regulated, has been the 
lifeblood of insurance development in the 
past. It is the surest pledge of advance. 
ment for the future.” 





APPOINT RULE & SONS 


Barber & Baldwin, Inc., aviation under- 
writers in New York, have appointed 
Rule & Sons, Inc., of Los Angeles, as 
general agents for the Aero Insurance 
Co. and the Aero Indemnity Co. to trans. 
act aviation insurance in all its phases, 
Rule & Sons, Inc., has for some time 
been making a specialty of this type of 
insurance. 





ANOTHER SURETY COMPANY 


The Central Surety is being organized 
in New York City. 











ASSETS 


Government Bonds 


/\ASSACHISE 





State, County and Municipal Bonds 


Railroad Bonds 








Public Utility Bonds .........: 


Miscellaneous Bonds 





Bank Stocks 





Railroad and Public Utility Stocks 


Listed Securities 


Loans made on New York Stock Exchange 





Real Estate 


Unpaid Premiums, not Overdue ......... 


TIS BONDING” INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
T. J. FALVEY, President 


Twenty-first Annual Statement—Dec. 31, 1928 


(per report filed with State Insurance Depts.) 


Paid-Up Cash Capital Stee 


$4,000,000 

















Real Estate Mortgages 





Cash in Office and Banks 





Accrued Interest 





Other Assets 





ADMITTED ASSETS 




















$1 274,100.00 P R essen 
% : 3 remium Reserve 3,961,874.89 
Lens 2,790,580.00 Reserve for Claims 93°709.353.72 
1,709, 140.00 Reserve for Accrued Taxes .0......:c:-ccccccescce 319,382.25 
2,449,068.75 Reserve for Commissions 356,997.06 
1,081,942.00 Reserve for Other Liabilities _................... 39,051.68 
Pipe castes Total Liabilities, except Capital....... $8,466,659.60 
REIS 4 0 — ee 
oluntary Reserve for 
900,000.00 Contingencies 500,000.00 
ines 1,572,621.63 Surplus over Capital, 
1,117,420.30 Reserves and all 
8,500.00 Liabilities .....:................ 5,000,000.00 
1,114,862.71 Undivided Profits 1,046,801.00 
136,795.00 ‘ | aoe 
75,689.21 Surplus to Policyholders 
Insurance Department Basis.................... 10,546,801.00 
$19,013,460.60 TOTAL $19,013,460.60 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 


Automobile Liability, Automobile and Teams Property Damage, Collision, Public Liability, Golfer’s Liability, Elevator, 
Accident, Health, Burglary, Theft, Messenger Hold-Up, Robbery and Plate Glass Insurance. 


New York Office 
WALLACE J. FALVEY, Vice-President 
130 William Street 
Beekman 1700 


JOHN GIBBON, General Agent 


608-9 Firemen’s Building 
Market 9595-6 
Newark, N. J. 


W. H. McELHONE, Manager 


Brooklyn Office 


16 Court Street 
Triangle 4869 
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T, J. Falvey Calls 1928 
Busiest and Best Year 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING GAINS 





Company Has Made Underwriting Profit 
Every Year Since 1923; Had $1,317,208 
Net Premium Gain Last Year 





It was the happy duty of T. J. Falvey, 
president, Massachusetts Bonding & In- 
surance Co., to present a most encourag- 
ing annual report to stockholders of the 
company covering 1928 activities, in 
which was shown that the net premium 
income of $10,732,455 last year was not 
only a gain of $1,317,208 over 1928 but 
represented the largest business the 
company has ever produced. The under- 
writing profit for the year was likewise 
the largest in the company’s history, ex- 
ceeding $387,000, a gain over the previ- 
ous year of $232,202. It is interesting to 
note that there has been an underwrit- 
ing profit made each year since 1923. 


Gains Itemized 


The gain from operations from all 
sources, before deducting dividends and 
$250,000 which was added to the item of 
voluntary reserve for contingencies was 
$1,796,985—an increase of $254,883 over 
1927. The percentage of losses and loss 
expenses incurred to net premiums writ- 
ten for the year was 0.88 less than the 
previous year, while the percentage of 
acquisition expenses to net premium in- 
come was 1.67 less than in the previous 
year. The management expenses to net 
premium income was 0.74% less than in 
1927. The losses and loss expenses, and 
acquisition .and management expenses 
combined were 3.30% less than the pre- 
vious year. 

While the disbursements, including 
losses and loss expenses, acquisition and 
management expenses, taxes (federal and 
state), licenses, and all other expenses 
were larger than in 1927 because of the 
greater volume of business transacted, 
the percentage of all disbursements, ex- 
clusive of dividends paid, was 3.37% to 
total income less than in the previous 
year which, President Falvey feels, is a 
particularly gratifying result. 

President Falvey referred to the 1928 
assets of $19,013,460 as being an increase 
of $3,738,751 for the year, and after de- 
ducting paid-in capital and surplus of 
$1,500,000, the gain in assets from opera- 
tions during 1928 amounted to $2,238,751. 
After adding $1,078,857 to the premium, 
loss and voluntary reserves, the company 
has increased its surplus account by $1,- 
000,000, making that item $5,000,000. Sur- 
plus to policyholders, without giving con- 
sideration to the voluntary reserve item 
of $500,990, in $10,046,801. 


Reducing Par Value of Stock 


A stock dividend of $500,000 was paid 
to stockholders last March and at the 
Same time the capital stock of the com- 
vas raised to $4,000,000. Following 
vidend rate increase in January, 
1928, from $12 per share annually, pay- 
able quarterly, to $14 per share annually, 


he latest step made by the company 
as been the recommendation of the di- 
rectors last week to the company’s stock- 
olders to reduce the par value of the 
Capital stock from $100 per share to $25 
Per share. Each shareholder will re- 
celve four shares of the par of $25 in 
ance for each share owned of the 
00 pat, increasing the number of 
~ 40,000 par $100, to 160,000, 

ate 

President Falvey said that this action 
a aoken with the belief that benefit 
kh + d accrue to the company and share- 
olders alike from such a reduction in 
vg _ value, through the broadening 
a € market for the ownership of 
om thereby offering opportunity to 
2 ease the number of those directly in- 
Tested in the company’s welfare. 


DOTY SUCCEEDS MILLS 





Elected Secretary-Treasurer of Consti- 
tution Indemnity; Has Had Broad Ac- 
counting and Statistical Experience 

The Constitution Indemnity has this 
week elected A. B. Doty as secretary- 
treasurer, succeeding Edward V. Mills 
who resigned recently to join the Public 
Indemnity. Mr. Doty has been with the 
Fire Association Group since January, 
1928, as assistant general auditor, and 
previously he was with the National 
Union Fire and its casualty running mate 
first as assistant secretary and a month 
later as secretary in charge of account- 
ing and statistical work for both com- 
panies. 

His insurance career started in the ac- 
counting department of the old Casualty 
Co. of America. From this position he 
went to the then German-American In- 
surance Co. in its loss department, 
spending several months in this branch 
of the work. 

Mr. Doty then joined forces with Jo- 
seph Froggatt & Co., insurance public 
accountants. In 1920 Froggatt & Co. ap- 
pointed him manager of its Philadelphia 
office, re-opened at that time. after hav- 
ing been discontinued since the war. In 
1922 this firm extended its activities to 
the Pacific Coast and appointed Mr. 
Doty as its San Francisco manager. 





UNPAID CLAIM NOT PREMIUM 





Accident Policy Lapsed When Quarterly 
Premium Was Skipped During 
Sickness Investigation 

Under a decision of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the fourth 
circuit affirming judgment of the district 
court at Florence, S. C., Mrs. Rosa Long 
of Dillon, S. C., is not entitled to re- 
cover on a $5,000 accident policy issued 
to her late husband by the Monarch 
Accident of Springfield, Mass. It was 
held that the policy had lapsed when 
the insured met death in an automobile 
accident July 13, 1927. 

The policy provided a $25 weekly 
sickness benefit. Long had filed a claim 
for a week’s illness of neurasthenia but 
the company investigated reports that he 
had been previously treated for this ail- 
ment. Long refused information about 
previous illness, and the claim was held 
up. In June Long failed to pay the quar- 
terly premium. 

In a suit filed after the company re- 
fused to pay the claim for Long’s death, 
it was claimed that the amount owing on 
the illness claim was more than the 
amount of the unpaid premium and that 
therefore there was no lapse. The courts 
found that the company had been justi- 
fied in holding up the sickness claim 
for the moment and that the policy had- 
lapsed. 





IN NEW OFFICES 


J. J. Schwaninger has opened a gener- 
al agency in the Essex building, 31 Clin- 
ton street, Newark, where he will rep- 
resent the Aetna and affiliated compa- 
nies. 





SALAMANDRA 12% DIVIDEND 

The Reinsurance Co. Salamandra of 
Copenhagen will pay to its sharehold- 
ers a dividend of 12% according to the 
report issued by the managers. 


ENTERTAIN PERRY CO. AGENTS 





Winners in Agency Production Contest 
Given Trip From Elmira to Mary- 
land Casualty Home Office 


The Maryland Casualty home office 
last week entertained a delegation of 


‘agents in the G. W. Perry Co., Inc., of 


Elmira, N. Y., who were winners in a 
production contest conducted by the 
Perry Agency during 1928. A similar 
contest and trip to Baltimore was held 
last year. 

A dinner at the Elmira Country Club 
followed by a theatre party preceded the 
jaunt to Maryland. The office force of 
the Perry Agency and the staff of the 
Maryland’s Elmira claim division joined 
the agents in the Elmira festivities. 

The new Lord Baltimore Hotel was 
the headquarters in Baltimore. A recep- 
tion at the home office; luncheon at the 
Baltimore Country Club; dinner at the 
hotel, and a musical comedy were among 
the entertainment features in Baltimore. 
The Washington trip was made by bus 
from Baltimore. 

Charles W. Perry, president, and Ivan 
A. Snyder, vice-president of the G. W. 
Perry Co., Inc., were in charge of the 
party. Plans have already been made 
for a contest in 1929 and a trip to Bal- 
timore early in 1930. The following per- 
sons made the trip: 

C. Aden Hill, Whitney Point; Byron Both, 
Olean; William Branch, Olean; L. G. Wagner, 
Liberty; Abraham Sheiner, Monticello: Bruce 
Clark, Eldred, Pa.; R Colburn, Fillmore; 
Arthur Dubois, Coudersport, Pa.; Milton Franz, 
Corning; Mrs. A. J. Keeffe, Elmira; George 
Seyboldt, Dundee; John H. Carlson, Salamanca; 


Charles W. Perry and Ivan A. Snyder of 
Elmira. 





Sir Aldo Castellani, of New Orleans, 
England and Italy, was one of the dis- 
tinguished guests at the annual dinner 
affair recently of the Union Indemnity 
group at which President W. Irving 
Moss was host. Not only is Sir Castel- 
lani a lecturer of considerable note on 
tropical medicine, but he is credited with 
having discovered the agents of sleeping 
sickness. He is also professor of trop- 
ical medicine at Tulane University of 
New Orleans and has lectured in fifteen 
European universities, including Ger- 
many, England, France, Austria and 
Italy. Last year he was created to 
knighthood by King George V of Eng- 
land; has received the Italian military 
cross and the grand cross order of civil 
merit of Spain. He is a knight officer 
of the Servian white eagle; commander 
of the Polish order of Odvonzenia, and 
colonel in the Royal Italian medical serv- 
ice. In medical work he is director of 
tropical medicine and dermatology at the 
Ross Institute & Hospital; lecturer at 
the London School of Tropical Medicine 
in addition to activities along this line 
listed above: 





SHOW 29% GAIN IN JANUARY 

January premium writings of the 
Union Indemnity group show a gain of 
29% over the same month a year ago, 
according to President W. Irving Moss. 
This figure was $1,336,170 as compared 
with $1,030,573 in ‘Tanuary, 1928. 


LICENSED IN COLORADO 
The Transportation Indemnity Com- 
pany of New York, has been licensed in 
Colorado. 











Georgia Casualty Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 
HARRY C. MITCHELL, President 


COMPLETE CASUALTY INSURANCE SERVICE 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES SOLICITED 








Fifteen Promotions In 
Metropolitan Casualty 


FIVE NEW  VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Neal Bassett Board Chairman and J. S. 
Rowe President; Nine Elected 
Assistant Secretaries 

Fifteen promotions and re-election of 
present officers were made last week by 
the Metropolitan Casualty. S. K. Mc- 
Clure, formerly assistant secretary in 
charge of fidelity and surety, is now vice- 
president, as well as E. G. Potter, one 
of the managers of the company’s Pa- 
cific Coast office, shared jointly with the 
Firemen’s of Newark of which he is a 
secretary. 

John Kay, A. H. Hassinger and Wells 
T. Bassett, vice-president of the Fire- 
men’s, were newly elected vice-presi- 
dents of the Metropolitan while the fol- 
lowing were re-elected: Neal Bassett, 
chairman of the board; J. Schofield 


Rowe, president; Edmund J. Donegan, 
first vice-president and ‘general counsel: 
S. William Burton, vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer; James C. Heyer, 
vice-president ; Earl R. Hunt, vice-presi- 
dent; William P. Stanton, vice-presi 
dent; Albert H. Lahy, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Edgar A. Blendow, 
assistant secretary. 


Four New Secretaries 


Fred L. Shove, who has been in charge 
of compensation and liability underwrit- 
ing for the past three years, was pro- 
moted to be secretary in charge of this 
department. O. H. Linn, in charge of 
surety underwriting, was elected secre- 
tary with supervision over this depart- 
ment. A. B. Gross is the newly elected 
secretary in charge of surety claims, and 
Charles S. Thayer, for the past three 
years assistant secretary in charge of 
the home office recording department 
and general procedure, is now secretary 
in charge of office operation. 

The Metropolitan has also advanced 
from department superintendents to as- 
sistant secretaries the following: W. H. 
Crawford, who has been with the com- 
pany since 1923, in charge of automobile 
underwriting; J. V. Hindes, contract 
bond underwriting; William Wollny, 
who joined the company in 1923 as head 
of the accident and health department; 
J. V. Peters, burglary manager, who re- 
signed from the Globe Indemnity in 1921 
and joined the Metropolitan in 1924 to 
handle this class of underwriting; F. A. 
Walker, plate glass underwriting; L. A. 
Waters, plate glass claims; Stanley 
Greenwood, since 1923 in charge of the 
statistical department, and formerly 
with the United States F. & G.; A. R. 
Burkhardt, formerly with the Ocean Ac- 
cident, who has been handling agency 
and development in the Metropolitan 
since 1923; and S. B. Hough, mortgage 
guarantee department. 

The directors elected by the company 
last week were: Neal Bassett, J. Scofield 
Rowe, Darwin R. James, H. Edmund 
Machold, Percy Jackson, Frederick H. 
Douglas, Charles G. Colyer, Walter C. 
Heath. Herman G. Hornfeck, J. F. 
Schoellkopf, Jr., 
George F. Rand, LeGrand S. DeGraff, 
Edmund J. Donegan, John Kay, A. H. 
Hassinger, Wells T. Bassett, Frederick 
S: Pendelton, C. Stanley Mitchell, 
George W. Todd and S. William Burton. 





HAS 250,000 MEMBERS 


The Commercial Travelers Mutual Ac- 
cident Association, Utica, N. Y., now has 
250,000 members and an accumulated re- 
serve fund of $1,500,000. 





SAILS FOR HAVANA 
W. D. Woods, president, Lloyd’s Casu- 
alty, sailed last week on the President 


Roosevelt for Havana, accompanied by 
J. S. Hegg and C. A. Hess. 


J. Dugald White, * 
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McCaffrey Gives Fresh 
Angie On Underwriting 


CALLS “SNAP” JUDGMENT FATAL 





Globe Indemnity Executive in Casualty 
Lecture Features Compensation and 
Various Liability Risks 
The romance, originality and appeal 
of casualty insurance underwriting were 
woven together into a highly instructive 
talk a short time ago by W. J. McCaff- 
rey, vice-president ‘of the Globe Indem- 
nity, when he lectured before the casual- 
ty students of the New York. Insurance 
Society. Mr. McCaffrey could. not resist 
softening the material side of insurance 
by plucking romance from the misty past 
and presenting a word picture of the ori- 
gin of Lloyd’s of London in Lloyd’s 
Coffee House, London, 175 years ago. He 
emphasized that in those days the ut- 
most consideration was given to those 
risks which involved work of a hazard- 
ous character. And similarly, the under- 
writing today must be done with the 
thought always in mind that “snap” judg- 
ment is ruinous to the company whereas 
common sense is the important funda- 

mental. 

Featuring employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation insurance in his 
talk, Mr. McCaffrey gave an interesting 
example of underwriting under unusual 
conditions when he described the condi- 
tions which existed after the great San 
Francisco fire in 1906. He said: 

“At that time, there was no compen- 
sation law on the statutes of the state 
of California. The condition of the city 
was appalling. The buildings were in a 
state of collapse, following the earth- 
quake and fire, although the walls of 
many of them were still standing. The 
old Palace Hotel, constructed of stone, 
was shaken so that the stones were 
merely piled on one another in irregular 
order. They had been twisted out of 
their original plumbed position although 
the walls of the old hostelry still re- 
mained standing—a terrible wrecking 
risk which was only one of thousands 
of such risks. 


“Employers’ and inti liability insur- 
ance was desired; first, to cover the 
wrecking of the ruins of the buildings, 
and then to cover the building of the 
new structures. 

“Photographs of the city indicated that 
an insurance company would be more 
or less mad to attempt to write employ- 
ers’ and public liability insurance under 
such conditions. Nevertheless, here was 
the situation: insurance had to be se- 
cured. The fire companies had done 
their duty in paying losses totaling ap- 
proximately $150,000 

“The agent of one company of which 
IT have heard, presented to his company 
nis belief that employers’ and public lia- 
bility business could be written on the 
wrecking of the old buildings and the 
building of the new, presenting as his 
reasons for this conclusion the follow- 
ing conditions: all of the people in San 
Francisco were gtirred to the very 
depths of their souls with loyalty to their 
old home city; the ruins must be re- 
moved and the city rebuilt. This meant 
that no obstacles would be put in the 
way of those who were engaged in such 
work. 


“In actions for damages because of 
injuries sustained in such work, juries 
would not be as sympathetic to the 
claimants as they usually were; the 
courts would have the same _ feeling. 
Wages of carpenters had been advanced 
to $10 a day; masons, to $9 a day, and 
common labor to $6 a day—a very high 
scale of wages at that time. -Men from 
the woods of Oregon and Washington, 
some of them fugitives from justice, or 
their wives—and peons from Mexico, 
were flocking to San Francisco, tempted 
by the high wages which were being 
paid for the wrecking of the ruins and 
the rebuilding of the city. As a result, 
in fatal cases, claims would be mini- 
mized. 


“After considering these conditions, the 


company freely wrote risks involving the 
wrecking of the ruins and the rebuilding 
of the city. Recognizing that contract- 
ors from all parts of the country were 
flocking into San Francisco, many of 
whose financial stability was not known, 
the insurance was written with the un- 
derstanding that the premiums must be 
paid monthly; that the initial premium 
must be paid on the acceptance of the 
policy; and that that initial premium 
must be at least 10% of the manual pre- 
mium, with a minimum of $100. This 
applied also to the small contractors en- 
gaged in the lighter work, such as inte- 
rior painting, etc. 

“This was a case of where underwrit- 
ing was to be considered on a larger 
scale than the underwriting of an indi- 
vidual risk. The insurance company 
judged wisely; yes, very wisely.” 


Procedure in Handling a Large Risk 


Coming to the consideration of work- 
men’s compensation risks, Mr. McCaff- 
rey declared that the underwriter had a 
more complicated task in this line today, 
probably, than in any of the other liabil- 
ity lines. Giving as an example the large 
risk of a hazardous character, the kind 
generally not welcomed by the company, 
Mr. McCaffrey said the underwriter’s 


first duty was to ascertain the previous 
history of the risk, stressing the fact 


that the most important information was 
the history of the risk during the im- 
mediately preceding year, and next in 
importance the history of the risk dur- 
ing the second preceding year. 
-“Assuming that the record of the risk 
has not been satisfactory,” said the 
speaker, “the underwriter must deter- 
mine the reasons for this poor experi- 
ence. It may develop that the accident 
frequency was abnormal and that the un- 
satisfactory experience . was brought 
about by a constant dribble of money 
being paid out for minor accidents, doc- 
tors’ bills, and hospital bills, and that 
no really serious accident was involved 
to bring about the unsatisfactory expe- 
rience. He must then consider the pos- 
sibility of improving the risk by a re- 
duction in the number of accidents, giv- 
ing consideration to the type of safety 
engineer he has within striking distance 
of the location of the plant. 

“If, after giving study to the past ex- 
perience, the underwriter determines that 
he will accept the risk, his first step 
is to notify his safety engineering de- 
partment, his claim department, and his 
medical department that a large impor- 
tant risk has been accepted by the com- 


pany and that they must pay close q. 
cee to the proper handling of th 
ris 

“He must point out to the safety q. 
gineering department that the risk hy 
produced an unusual number of agg. 
dents, and if he has the information q 
hand, should tell them of the n: ture ¢ 
these accidents so that they may imne 
diately prepare to give attention to th 
sources which caused them. 

“The underwriter, in co- operati on with 
the claim department, must immediately 
proceed, through the agent who hy 
written the risk, to prepare for the beg 
kind of surgical treatment. 


Follow Up Work Important 


“It is a function of the underwriter 
and a very important one—to follow su¢ 
a risk closely, to secure monthly reporj 
as to how it is running, study the nu. 
ber of accidents, keep in touch with th 
safety work, and do everything else thy 
-he can do within reason to change th 
risk from an unsatisfactory one froma 
underwriting viewpoint, to a satisfactory 
one.” 

Further along in his talk Mr. McCaf. 
rey emphasized that the real test of a 
underwriter, after a risk of any impor 
tance was accepted by him, was th 
servicing of the risk in such a way % 
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to minimize the number of accidents. He 
felt that aside from the selected classi- 
fications of risks a company may have, 
the underwriter’s mental approach to a 
risk should be without fear. The speaker 
declared: “It is a simple matter to say 
‘No’ if you are in doubt, but you get 


little satisfaction out of adopting this ° 


method. You should say ‘No’ only after 
an honest investigation of the risk, and 
only when you have satisfied yourself 
that you have reasons, and definite rea- 
sons, for believing that the risk will be 
an unsatisfactory one to your company.” 

Referring to the custom years ago of 
refusing to accept large risks on the 
theory that they must eventually prove 
unprofitable, Mr. McCaffrey pointed out 
that a recent study by the companies 
gave proof that in the small risks there 
was considerably more poison than in 
the large ones. 

He thought that every underwriter 
should have available the experience of 
his company in the various lines of in- 
surance by agencies and by states, so 
that when the experience in a given state 
was running poorly he should be able to 
determine the reason for such a condi- 
tion. In his opinion all underwriters 
should follow the individual risks at least 
annually, and, of course, in respect to 
the larger risks, at shorter intervals. 
Owners’, Landlords’, Tenants’ Insurance 

In the liability field Mr. McCaffrey de- 
voted his attention to owners’, landlords, 
and tenants’ insurance, a type of risk 
over which the claim department of a 
company must be the watchdog. He 
spoke of New York conditions a short 
time ago when the companies had little 
control over owners’ and landlords’ lia- 
bility insurance. Even now, in the 
crowded sections particularly, particular 
care must be exercised and the under- 
writer should have an understanding 
with the staff of his claim department 
so that he may be kept in close touch 
with accidents that are reported. In 
other words, the speaker urged a con- 
stant check on anything of a suspicious 
nature that might arise in connection 
with such risks. 

When the underwriter is asked to 
write public liability insurance on exhibi- 
tions that are not of a permanent char- 
acter, such as dog shows, horse shows, 
baseball parks, arenas, stadiums, etc., Mr. 
McCaffrey felt that such risks should 
be considered on their individual merits. 
He asked: 

“Why should an underwriter object to 
considering a dog show risk? It is true 
that dogs bite, but, on the other hand, 

Ow many people have you ever heard 
of who have been bitten at a well-con- 
ducted dog show? And a horse show! 

obody wants to be kicked by a horse. 
For that reason, the public usually takes 
care that it is well outside of ‘hoof-shot’ 
distance of a horse. 

“Then, there is the fear of accidents 
because of the large number in attend- 
ance at such shows. Now compare this 
large number of persons at a public ex- 

ibition of some kind with the vast 
ordes of people that pass over a side- 
walk Jn front of a building that you are 
suring. If it were possible for you to 

: ine how many people used the 
. < in front of a twenty-five foot 
uilding on one of the principal streets 
= New York during the year, and you 
ae that total number of passers-by 

0 the premium you receive for front- 
a8e coverage, I believe you would dispel 
se your mind any fear of crowds as 
0 that should be given too grave 


C eration in connection with exhibi- 
tions, 


Amusement Park Hazards 


hae the other hand, there are the 
with Rr visit the amusement. parks, 
teat their carousels, chute-the-chutes, 
vi “om — and other amusement de- 
not inh ere we have a hazard that is 
called rent in most of the other so- 
din, general liability risks. Even if the 
“aed ofa Scenic railway takes extraor- 
as y Precautions to keep his plant in 

Perfect condition as possible, we must 


Rot overlook the fact that the people 


License and Permit Bonds 


By E. S. Crookes, Supervisor Contract Bond Division 
The Century Indemnity Company 


It is an exceedingly small town that 
does not have on its statute books cer- 
tain acts requiring the procurement of a 
license or permit by those intending to 
engage in some particular business or 
operation and as a rule the act requires 
the filing of a supporting surety bond, 
indemnifying the municipality* or other 
public authority against violation of the 
terms of the license or permit. 

That these laws are a prolific source of 
premium and commission revenue, is evi- 
denced by rating bureau statistics show- 
ing annual premium writings by all com- 
panies. In 1927 total premiums on all 
bonds of this class reached the enor- 
mous sum of $6,000,000 and it is clear 
that the agent who is overlooking op- 
portunities to write license and permit 
bonds is losing profitable business. 

Keep in Touch with Public Officials 

The agent who desires to increase his 
premium volume should keep in touch 
with the public official in his community 
whose duty it is to see that these bonds 
are filed with him before a license or 
permit is issued. In the.average size 
community, it is the town clerk who 
takes care of these matters. In the 
larger communities, it is handled by the 
tax commission office or the department 
of licenses. The bonds required by the 
state government are usually filed with 
the state comptroller’s office. It is easy 
to obtain from the proper official a rec- 
ord of those filing bonds during the 








using a scenic railway are under such 
a condition of thrilling exhiliration and 
pleasurable excitement that many of 
them give little heed to their own safety. 

“There are companies which assume 
such hazards. Inasmuch as the pre- 
miums are quite substantial, they can 
exercise close supervision over such risks. 
They are to be congratulated on their 
underwriting courage and perspicacity.” 

The conclusion of Mr. McCaffrey’s 
lecture was in the nature of a definition 
of the word “underwriter” in these days, 
the speaker’s feeling being that mana- 
gers of companies and presidents should 
be referred to as underwriters. He said: 
“The manager of a company can be called 
an underwriter because, after all, the re- 
sult of his conduct of his company’s 
business depends not only on his selec- 
tion of his first line underwriters, but 
depends also on his executive supervi- 
sion over everything that goes to make 
his business as a whole profitable. If 
he has come up from the bottom of the 
ladder he is acquainted with the details 
of all departments, or at least he has a 
workable knowledge of such details. He 
may not see the individual risks—and he 
does not, as a rule—but he is constantly 
in touch with the results in the varions 
underwriting departments. He knows in 
which states he is losing money, bv de- 
partments: which producers are giving 
the company profitable husiness or un- 
profitahle bnsiness: and his judgement is 
called into nlay in all such matters. On 
the whole he may be justlv called an 
underwriter, but probably with the prefix 
super. 


year, also a list of different lines of busi- 
ness required to give bond. 


For the most part, these bonds are 
written with considerable liberality and 
are handled with little trouble, it being 
a simple matter to secure the applicant’s 
signature to a new application and to 
write the bond, which is usually a statu- 
tory form. 

Most of these bonds are written for 
a specific term, usually not to exceed a 
year. A large number are written for 
the calendar year, expiring definitely -on 
December 31. Others are written for a 
fiscal year beginning perhaps on June 1 
or September 1. Sometimes the bond 
form is continuous, that is, instead of ex- 
piring at the end of a specific period, it 
remains in force indefinitely until can- 
celed. 

In these cases, the only detail is the 
reporting of the annual renewal premium. 
It might be said here that license bonds, 
and for that matter any bond form which 
by its terms runs for an indefinite pe- 
riod, is objectionable unless there is a 
clause inserted giving to the surety the 
right to cancel the obligation by serving 
a reasonable notice. Thus, unless can- 
cellation privilege is embodied in the 
bond, a clause allowing a thirty or sixty 
day notice should be added. 

The majority of license bonds inure 
only to the benefit of the municipality 
and unless otherwise specifically rated, 
the normal and usual rate is $5 per thou- 
sand per annum. As the license usually 
requires only the fulfilment of rather 
simple duties, with which any qualified 
and prudent man would comply, the pos- 
sibility of actual loss -is rather remote. 


Pitfalls to Watch 


It should be pointed out, however, that 
while the business as a class is written 
freely, all license bonds are not as harm- 
less as the name would imply because 
many of them are actually financial 
guarantees, each one of which requires 
individual and careful underwriting 
which includes a thorough analysis of 
the applicant’s financial condition—for 
instance, those written for private bank- 
ers and steamship ticket agents guaran- 
teeing proper transmission of a client’s 
money to foreign countries. Also milk 
dealers’ bonds required in several states 
guaranteeing the dealer will pay the 
farmer semi-monthly for milk bought. 

There is also a so-called qualifying 
bond required of insurance companies, 
guaranteeing pavment of all liabilities ac- 
erued within the state; and the Blue 
Sky bond issued in connection with a 
state securities act protecting investors 
against fraud and misrepresentation in 
the sale of stock and guaranteeing reim- 
bursement to the buyer if fraud is 
proved. These bonds are extremely haz- 
ardous and they, and others of their 
kind, should be submitted to the home 


office underwriters for advance ap- 
proval. : 
Generally speaking, the average li- 


cense bond is written on the basis of 
the experience and reputation of the ap- 
plicant. 













BUSINESS-BUILDERS 


P Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen's 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


BOSTON T. J. FALVEY, President 
Capital Policyholders Surplus Assets 
$4,000,000 376.30 


Write For Territory 


DEVELOPING 


$17,503,865.43 











Here’s the Opportunity! 


An old established and progres- 
sive company needs an accident 
and health man for its agency 
department. He must be ex- 
perienced with good judgement 
and personality 

The Opening is an excellent one 

For the Right Man 


Reply in confidence to Box 1103 
The Eastern Underwriter 
110 Fulton Street 
New York 
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Established 1883 


OUR SPECIALTY : 
NON - CANCELLABLE DISABILITY COVERAGE 
Renewable to Age 60 


i TOTAL DISABILITY INDEMNITY 2 
Unlimited 


% PARTIAL DISABILITY INDEMNITY 4 
| Unlimited or 12 Month Limit 4 


WAITING PERIODS 
14-30-60 or 90 Days 
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Ten Classes of Bonds 
In Judicial Family 


O. H. LINN DESCRIBES THEM 





Tells Surety Students That Appeal Bond 
Is Most Hazardous of All; Cites 
Danger of Injunction Bond Also 





The broad scope of the judicial bond 
members of the court bond family is 
often astonishing even to a surety un- 
derwriter when he stops to count the dif- 
ferent kinds of bonds applying to differ- 
ent circumstances. At one of the In- 
surance. Society lectures this season O. 
H. Linn, newly elected secretary of the 
Metropolitan Casualty in charge of sure- 
ty underwriting, described succinctly the 
underwriting details of these multifarious 
types of bonds, listing them under the 
two major subdivisions of plaintiffs’ 
bonds and defendants’ bonds, the latter 
being the more hazardous of the two. 


Injunction Bond Hazardous 


In the plaintiffs’ class is found: the 
cost bond, attachment bond, garnishment 
bond, replevin bond and injunction bond. 
And among the defendants’ bonds are: 
the release or discharge attachment 
bond, release or garnishment bond, coun- 
ter-replevin bonds, release injunction 
bonds and appeal or supersedas bonds. 
All in all, there are ten distinct classes, 
all of which perform a most important 
duty. 


Mr. Linn described the injunction bond 
of the plaintiffs’ family as the most haz- 
ardous. He said: 

“A person under certain conditions 
might find it necessary or desirable to 
enjoin another from performing a cer- 
tain act or exercising a certain right or 
privilege. 
might in its effort to increase its fare, 
enjoin the city in which it operates and 
its officials from interfering with the col- 
lection of that increased fare. Before 
doing so, however, the public utility must 
post a bond which, since the city is act- 
ing on behalf of its citizens, actually 
protects the citizens against damages and 
guarantees that the excess fare collected 
will be refunded if, upon final determi- 
nation of the issue, it be found that the 
public utility had no right to ‘collect that 
excess fare. 

“As will be seen the liability is prin- 
cipally for damages and since it is almost 
impossible for the underwriter to deter- 
mine in advance just what those dam- 
ages might amount to (in total) and 
since the bonds are usually in fairly 
large penalties (especially where there 
is a valuable right at stake), the un- 
derwriter can seldom do better than ac- 
cept the penalty of the bond as the sure- 
ty’s ultimate exposure and require the 
applicant, on a credit basis, to qualify 
to the surety for that amount.” : 


Extreme Hazard of Appeal Bond 


The most hazardous of all court bonds, 
in Mr. Linn’s opinion, is the appeal or 
supersedas bond and he gave the fol- 
lowing reasons for this opinion: 

“If a person finds himself confronted 
with a judgment and if that person feels 
aggrieved thereby he usually has the 
right to appeal from that judgment to a 
higher court. Since an appeal or super- 
cedas usually stays the judgment, that is, 
prevents the plaintiff from collecting un- 
til decision is handed down by the ap- 
pellate court, the lower court, before 
giving the defendant permission to ap- 
peal, will require him to post a bond 
which guarantees that the judgment will 
be paid if affirmed. The surety’s liabil- 
ity, if the judgment be affirmed and the 
defendant does not pay, is for the 
amount of the judgment plus interest 
and costs. * 

“In view of the extreme hazard, col- 
lateral should almost invariably be re- 


For instance—a public utility, 


quired. That protection may be waived 
only if the applicant be a man of such 
financial standing as to satisfy the un- 
derwriter in advance that he is abun- 
dantly able to satisfy the judgment if 
the appeal is lost.” 


Before closing his talk Mr. Linn em- 
phasized that court bonds could never 
be undertaken on the theory that the 
applicant would win his case in court. 
“They must be underwritten,” he said, 
“on the theory that he will lose; that 
he will be required to pay and the un- 
derwriter must, therefore, see: first— 
that the applicant is a man of sufficient 
strength to fulfill that obligation, and 
second—if he is not, that the surety is 
protected by collateral or good third 
party indemnity. 

“More often than not the applicant and 
perhaps his attorney will, in applying 
for a bond, insist that it is impossible 
for them to lose; that the bond is given 
as a mere matter of form and that the 
surety will never be called upon to pay. 
These people are doubtless sincere in 
their belief for if they were not they 
would settle the case and would not, 
therefore, be required to apply for the 
bond. But the unfortunate part of the 
situation is that the other parties to the 
action are usually just as convinced that 
they are going to win and the under- 
writer has no right to attempt to pre- 
judge the outcome of the litigation. 

“Any attempt on the part of the un- 
derwriter to so prejudge such a situation 
would be merely a guess and court bonds 
cannot be handled on the basis of guess 
work. It is the court’s function to de- 
termine the merits of the case and the 
surety’s function to establish the credit 
of the parties in court so that they 
might prosecute or defend their cause. 
The credit should be established on a 
sound basis—the applicant must have 
sufficient money to comply with the 
court’s final decrees or reimburse the 
surety quickly in case the surety is re- 
quired to pay.” 











Philadelphia Folks 
Sydney H. Pool 











No series of articles about Philadelphia 
insurance men would be complete with- 
out a story on Sydney H. Pool. For 
whenever the Governor of Pennsylvania 
or the Mayor of Philadelphia or some 
civic body appoints an insurance com- 
mittee, you'll find him as chairman of 
the group or one of its important mem- 
bers. 

No matter in what Philadelphia insur- 
ance office you may happen to walk into, 
they’ll tell you that Sydney Pool is one 
of the best liked men they know. One 
may call Mr. Pool the “grand old man 
of Philadelphia insurance circles,” ex- 
cept that he looks more like 45 than 67. 


The esteem with which his associates 
in the business hold him may be gleaned 
from a beautiful big onyx inkstand on 
his desk. Atop the inkstand is this in- 
scription: 

“Presented to S. H. Pool as an ex- 
pression of affection from fifteen of his 
strongest competitors who are likewise 


fifteen of his best friends.” And the date 
is February 28, 1924. 


Forty Years With F. & C. 


Mr. Pool has been in the insurance 
business for forty years—all of them 
spent with the Fidelity & Casualty. He 
was the first resident manager in the 
country, being appointed to his present 
post as resident manager at Philadelphia 
on November 10, 1891. He was born a 
few months before the Civil War and 
was educated in private schools and at 
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guarantee the honesty of foreign em- 
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the Isle of Wight, England. He studieg 
architecture for three years at Rochester 
N. Y., and then became a discoun: clerk 
in the Bank of Monroe in Rochester 
Two years later, in 1884, he west int 
the milling business with his father a 
Rochester. In 1887 the mill was. de. 
stroyed by an explosion. In the year 
spent settling up the affairs, he so‘ boil. 
er insurance. And in 1888 he be-ame, 
special agent at Rochester for the Fide. 
ity & Casualty; then a general agent a 
Troy until he was sent to Philadelphia 

He was one of the organizers aid first 
vice-president for ten years of tue In. 
surance Federation of Pennsylvania. In. 
cidentally he is still on the boar!. He 
was one of the founders, the first presi. 
dent and is still a member of the board 
of the Philadelphia’ Casualty Underwrit. 
ers, aS well as an organizer of the Ard. 
more National Bank, of Ardmore, Pa, 
where he lives. He is a member of the 
Philadelphia, Ardmore and Harrisburg 


. Chambers of Commerce, of the Philadel. 


phia Board of Trade, and is national 
counsellor to the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. In addition he is a past 
master of the Masons. 

Mr. Pool is an inveterate pipe smoker, 
Once, he said, his hobby was stamp cdl- 
lecting, but he gave it up some years 
ago. Now it is hunting, fishing aid golf 
—in the order named. All of his vaca- 
tions are spent in the ‘Canadian woods. 

I asked him how he happened to get 
into the insurance business, and he said: 
“It’s not how I got in. The great trouble 
is in getting out of the darn thing.” 

And yet I venture to say that Sydney 
Pool would not be happy away from his 
desk and away from all things insurance. 





Recent Court Decisions 


An electric distributing company sued 
on a policy of public liability insurance, 
claiming bad faith of defendant insur- 
ance company in refusing to pay mort 
than $3,625 toward the settlement of 3 
personal injury action against the plain 
tiff, a telephone company, the generat- 
ing company and the insurers of the 
plaintiff (defendant in this action) anf 
of the generating company. The max: 
mum of defendant’s policy liability wa 
$5,000. A settlement with the injure 
person for $18,000 might not have beet 
made but for plaintiff's payment of $l; 
125 to make up that sum.  Plaintif 
claimed that it was compelled to pa 
this sum by the bad faith refusal of de 
fendant to pay more than $3,625, and the 
imminence of a judgment of much mort 
than the $5,000 for which it was insured 

The chief reason for defendant’s tt 
fusal to pay as alleged was that Ii 
counsel considered that the generating 
company’s insurer, which paid $4) 
should contribute to the settlement # 
much as defendant, since that compaty 
was as much subject to the hazard of! 
large verdict as the distributing col 
pany. The Iowa Supreme Court, Mer 
dota Electric Co. v. New York Indem 
nity Co., 221 N. W. 61, says that “i 
sistence that another party jointly sued 
for the tort make a given con‘ ributio 
is not, standing alone, evidence of bat 
faith, nor was there evidence of bal 
faith in the opinion as to the hazard of? 
verdict of the two companies, thous 
the opinion might be open to «uestiol 

“It takes something more thon met 
mistake to constitute bad faith, partic 
larly with respect to the acticy of 
insurer under a policy of public liabilit 
who is not absolutely bound to make? 
settlement. The right to contro! ' 
tions for a settlement must, ©: 
be subordinated to the purpos 
contract, which is to indemnify 
sured within the contract limit. 
takes something more than m: 
of judgment to create liability. | 
must be bad faith with resultin~ 
to the insured before there ci 
cause of action.” Judgment for | 
was therefore reversed, and judgment I 
defendant was directed. 
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Ee\ EMPLOYERS 


GROUP 





110 MILK STREET 





AMERICAN THE 
EMPLOYERS’ EMPLOYERS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE 
EMPLOYERS’ 


LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
Write for our Booklet —"What Is It and What of It” 














@5HE above advertisement is a facsimile of that appearing in current issues of the Atlantic 
Monthly, Harper’s, Review of Reviews, Scribner's, World’s Work, and the Golden Book—yes, 
Tue Emptoyers’ Group believes in the American Agency system. We believe that such 
advertising will benefit the insurance business. We believe that it will benefit particularly the 


representatives of THE Emp.toyers’ Group. 


‘ 


We are proud of the growth of our agency force. We are proud of the large number of loyal agents 
who have been associated with us for many, many years. At the same time we are glad to say 


that some agency connections are still available for the competent insurance man. 
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Ives Opposes “Nurse” 
Idea in Government 


THROWBACK TO FEUDALISM 





Tells Boston Audience That Need Is 
Uppermost Now for an Awakening As 
to Interdependence of Industry 





Henry Swift Ives, vice-president, Cas- 
ualty Information Clearing House, and 
ardent opponent of governmental control 
in business, featured the “nurse” theory 
of government in his banquet talk be- 
fore the Insurance Society of Massa- 
chusetts recently. He called it a throw- 
back to feudalism. Furthermore, its re- 
vival in this century among people long 
devoted to democratic institutions was a 
woeful reflection on the efficacy of so- 
called modern civilization. Mr. Ives said 
in part: 

“It is noteworthy that the kind of 
business men and property owners who 


are to be found supporting schemes for 
government control, suppression or regu- 
lation of the other fellow are never to 
be found supporting similar schemes ap- 
plied to the business in which they may 
be engaged. When government compe- 
tition, regulation or control touches them 
they are loud in their protests and cry 
to high heaven to save them from the 
naughty socialists. But when somebody 
else’s business is endangered they often 
either are entirely complacent or are 
willing that political sovereignty be ex- 
tended over it. 

“Often, indeed, they feel that they may 
gain some privilege or make a saving if 
the other fellow is repressed by the 
strong arm of the state... And they usu- 
ally are willing openly to question the 
profits and business ethics of others, but 
bitterly resent any imputation of profi- 
teering or failure to live up to the 
Golden Rule as applied to themselves, 
little realizing that if capital owners 
squabble as to what kind of capital is 
entitled to a profit and what kind is not, 
the tortuous path of socialism soon will 
become a broad highway. 


Insurance Not Entirely Blameless 


“We who are in the insurance busi- 
ness have felt the tainted sting of this 
sort of opposition. In seventeen states 
workmen’s compensation insurance is 
now written by so-called state funds, and 
in seven of these the state funds enjoy 
a monopoly, thus admitting the inability 
of the state to meet private competition. 
Efforts constantly are being made to ex- 
tend this scheme and it is now also pro- 
posed that the state enter the automo- 
bile liability insurance business. In 
nearly every one of these instances some 
business men have supported government 
confiscation of or competition with in- 

* surance, and in no single instance have I 
ever found one of these men supporting 
like interference with the enterprises in 
which they were engaged. 

“Insurance, however, is not entirely 
blameless. I have known of many in- 
surance men throughout the country 
who have advocated government owner- 
ship of public utilities, railroads, coal 
mines, packing plants, oil stations and 
other similar enterprises. But I have 
never known an insurance man to advo- 
cate government ownership of insurance. 

“It seems to me that there needs to 
be at this time an awakening all around 
as to the interdependence of industry. 
Those who think only in terms of their 
narrow interests not only threaten them- 
selves, but they also constitute a threat 
against. American democracy which can- 
not long be safely ignored. It ought to 
be impressed on the tablets of the under- 
standing of every business man and 
property owner in this country that no 
single industry or business can be lifted 
out of the mass of privately conducted 
enterprise, endowed with the attributes 
of sovereignty, subsidized by taxation 
and operated by a political bureaucracy 
without every other privately conducted 


enterprise feeling the baneful and de- 
pressing effects of such a procedure. 
“If this is made plain I believe that 
there will be an about-face by those 
business men and property owners who 
now are to be found either favorable or 
neutral when it is proposed to socialize 
enterprises in which they think they 
have no concern. They must, indeed, be 
impressed with the fact that they are 
assisting. in digging their own business 
graves and are extending an official in- 
vitation to the government’s High Lord 
Executioner of Industries to call at their 
offices when they do not vigorously op- 
pose the socialization of every business.” 





EXECUTIVE SPECIAL AGENT 





H. M. Cubley Appointed to This Post 
by Standard Surety & Casualty; 
Formerly With Union Indemnity 

The Standard Surety & Casualty this 
week appointed H. M. Cubley as its ex- 
ecutive special agent. Mr. Cubley was 
formerly with the Union Indemnity from 
1924 to 1929, first as assistant superin- 
tendent of claims and later as superin- 
tendent of agencies in the Eastern de- 
partment at New York. 

Mrv Cubley’s first contact in the busi- 
ness was with the Royal Indemnity in 
1923 as assistant manager of its metro- 
politan claim department. Before that 
he had been a claim agent for the New 
York Central Railroad in the Albany and 
Syracuse districts. He obtained his edu- 
eg at Clarkson College, Pottsdam, 





Van Lear Black, a director of the 
Fidelity & Deposit and formerly chair- 
man of its board, is about ready to start 
his contemplated airplane trip from Lon- 
don to Cape Town. Mr. Black is deep- 


ly interested in aviation and a few years 
ago successfully completed a Holland- 
Dutch East Indies trip by air, accom- 
panied by his valet and piloted by a thor- 
oughly capable aviator. 


cAbout “his And Ghat 


“The Quota” Spreads to Fire and 
Casualty Production Offices 


With the growth of big production 
offices in fire and casualty insurance the 
quota and pep meeting idea has been 
growing. In other words, these big agency 
and brokerage offices are taking a leaf 
out of the life insurance book. Years 
ago the life general agency discovered 
that the average man procrastinates and 
loafs unless he has a target at which 
to shoot. So the managers started giv- 
ing quotas. 

Every agent or broker can average 
his production year in and year out and 
the quota gives him something to shoot 
at all the year. It is a fine way also 
by which he can check up on himself. 
If below the quota he can put on a little 
extra steam. Producers feel humiliated 
if they do not reach their quotas. 

And speaking of quotas, I am informed 
by leading executives that the most suc- 
cessful of the agents like to fix their 
own quotas and oftentimes they put the 
figure too high with a result that they 
overwork and go through a terrific ner- 
vous strain. So the production mana- 
gers of the companies warn some star 
agents not to be-so ambitious but to be 
satisfied with a more reasonable allot- 
ment. When a man becomes a company 
leader he takes pride in wanting to break 
his own record. That was one trouble 
with the late H. B. Rosen, the cham- 
pion life insurance agent who was never 
satisfied unless he was performing mar- 
velous achievements. In consequence he 
died much before his time. It was pleas- 
ant news, therefore, for Lawrence Prid- 


. dy’s friends to hear that in 1928 he de- 


cided not to smash his health along with 
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ACK of you at Home Office is 
a small army of people... 
the employees of Union Indem- 


nity Company ... each one vitally 
interested in your success, for every 
employee is a part owner of the 
Union Indemnity Company. 

You know that the company will 
supply you with direct mail cam- 
paigns, attractive leaflets, well-print- 


ing, and up-to-the-minute service in 
claim adjustment. 

Above all, there is employee inter- 
est in your success . . . a personal 
eagerness to serve that always ac- 


















Northwestern Casualty 
& Surety Company 


Bankers & Merchants Fire 
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ed folders, special assistance in sell-. 


Union Invemniry Company 


Exec. Offices: Union Indemnity Bldg., New Orleans 


is PERSONALLY 
interested 
in your 
SUCCESS 


Sere SS 


companies part ownership in any 
business. 

Pride and ownership —loyalty— 
zeal in giving service—faith in the 
company .. . these are the feel- 
ings which animate the men and 
women who handle your account. 

These are the reasons that Union 
Indemnity Company in less than a 
decade has become one of the larg- 
est and strongest Casualty and Sure- 
ty companies in America. 

f you are interested in forming 
an agency connection with such a 
company, write us for details. We 
will be glad to tell you more about it. 


Eastern Dept:100 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
La Salle Fire Insurance 
Company 








Union Title Guarantee | 
Company, Inc. 





his own records and as a consequence 
did $2,000,000 less of business than he 
did the year before. At that he paid 
for something less than $3,000,000. He is 
one of the leading agents of the New 
York Life. 
ee 
Toltecs Riddle Bared by Insurance 
Agent 

I read the other day that a young in- 
surance agent named Benjamin L. Whorf 
of Hartford recently caused somewhat 
of a sensation by an address which he 
made before the International Congress 
of Americanists at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History and other in- 
stitutions of research in New York City. 
His address was regarded by some as 
the most brilliant of the session. 

His theme was the disappearance of 
the great Toltec race which developed a 
magnificent civilization in Mexico and 
Guatemala before the more savage Az- 
tecs of the historic period put an end to 
their rule. Research into the habits and 
affairs of prehistoric man is merely a 
hobby. with Whorf: his real profession 
is that of an insurance man. 

Whorf was graduated from the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1918. He moved to Hartford three years 
ago where he discovered in the Watkin- 
son Library valuable old Indian and Az- 
tec literature, much of which nobody 
hitherto had been able to decipher. He 
thereupon devoted himself to the task of 
mastering the manuscripts. After he had 
worked over the manuscripts for awhile, 
Whorf was confronted with the stil 
more difficult task in the photographic 
reproduction of a page from one of the 
Aztec manuscripts in the Peabody Mu- 
seum at Harvard University. It was in 
the Nahuatl language—a linguistic des- 
ignation’ which applies to Aztecs, Toltec 
and some of the related languages of the 
early Mexicans and Central. Americans. 

Whorf told the savants of the con- 
gress that the deciphering of the writing 


: presented almost as many difficulties as 


the linguistic problems involved. : 
The full story was told in a recent 1- 
sue of the New York “Evening Post.” 
* kx 
Those Civil Service Jobs 


In these days of large financial rewards 
in business it is surprising that the State 
Civil Service Commissions can obtain the 
quality of brains demanded by some of 
the positions at the meager salaries of 
fered. It is often’ obvious that they 40 
not obtain them. Take for illustration 
the position of “hearing representative 
for the State Insurance Fund. This 1s@ 
position’ requiring the mellow wisdom 
of a judge in addition to technic. The 
salary is from $2,100 to $2,650. The am 
nouncement of examinations in January 
states that the duties in effect compris 
those of a compensation lawyer. Cand 
dates must be capable of representing 
the State Insurance Fund and its policy- 
holders in furnishing data and lega 
points of view at hearings before the 
Industrial Board. Candidates must be 
able to represent before the public the 


‘policies and service of the State Insut- 


ance Fund in handling the industvial ac 
cident claims of the employes of ‘ts pol- 
icyholders. Candidates must be hig 
school graduates and must have ©0 
pleted atleast one year in a recogniz 
course leading to a law degree. 
tional-credit will be given for 2 
degree. Candidates must have hadjne 
less than one year of experience in tas 
ualty insurance work, preferably as;!™ 
vestigator of compensation or liability a 
cident claims, or in presenting compet 
sation claims at hearings before referets 
of the Department of Labor or Industf 

Board. Candidates must have 2 ee 
ough familiarity with the New Yor 
Workmen’s Compensation. Law. 
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